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EDUCATION 


The  purpose  of  education  is  to  give  to  the  body 
and  to  the  soul  all  the  beauty  and  all  the  per- 
fection of  which  they  are  capable. — Plato. 

The  general  problem  of  education  is  to  develop 
children  as  imperfect  beings  into  perfect  ones. 

Aristotle. 

Man  cannot  become  man,  save  through  educa- 
tion.—KhXit. 

The  masters  of  education  hold  in  their  hands  the 
future  of  the  twfW.— Leibnitz. 
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PREFACE 


My  aim  throughout  this  book  is  to  give  the  beginner  a 
clear  and  intelligible  outline  of  education,  as  a  science 
only,  and  at  the  same  time  to  suggest,  but  not  to  discuss, 
some  of  its  deeper  and  more  philosophic  aspects.  I  hope, 
therefore,  that  it  will  prove  both  more  and  loss  than  an 
ordinary  text-book.  More,  in  that  I  have  attempted  to 
discuss,  rather  than  dogmatise  about,  the  principles  of 
education  and  their  origin ;  and  less,  inasmuch  as  I 
have  carefully  avoided  summing  up  every  important 
point  in  a  formula.  Those  who  are  likely  to  read  this 
book  will,  I  feel  sure,  prefer  to  do  their  own  work  in 
their  own  way. 

The  general  conception  of  the  book  is,  ao  far  as  I  am 
aware,  an  entirely  original  one.  I  am  fully  conscious 
of  the  fact  that  the  attempt  to  set  forth  a  pure  science 
of  education,  in  the  sense  in  which  I  believe  that  it 
should,  and  can,  be  done,  can  at  the  present  moment 
prove,  at  best,  but  n  more  or  less  helpful  suggestion 
towards  a  more  perfect  solution  of  the  problem.  No 
one  could  be  more  anxious  or  eager  to  see  such  a  result 
than  myself.  That  this  book  should  in  any  way  con- 
tribute to  it  would  be  a  great  joy  and  gratification  to 
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mt,  Eren  should  it  do  bo  at  the  cost  of  its  own 
y>KiemkmB,  this  would,  I  trust,  be  only  a  pleasing 
regret  to  the  fond  author  of  its  being. 

Mj  ideal  has  been  a  rerj  high  one,  for  I  have  striven 
to  find  a  edentific  basis  for  pure  educational  theory, 
and  to  directly  and  systematically  develop  therefrom 
the  great  educational  principles;  thus  deriving  that 
body  of  definite  and  dependent  educational  truths 
which  constitutes  the  science  of  education. 

The  evolutionary  principle  is  taken  as  the  unifying 
element,  and  my  endeavour  has  been  to  show  that 
the  great  educationists,  from  Plato  and  Aristotle  to 
Comenius,  and  from  Ck)menius  to  Herbart  and  Spencer, 
liave  all  been  working  towards  such  an  organism  of 
knowledge. 

How  far  I  have  succeeded  in  so  ambitious  an  attempt 
I  must  leave  my  readers  and  critics  to  determiue.  My 
original  indebtedness  to  the  great  writers  on  education 
is,  of  course,  incalculable;  but  I  should  like  to  add 
that  I  worked  out  my  general  view  of  the  science 
quite  independently,  and  afterwards  appealed  to  the 
standard  works  for  authoritative  confirmation  of  my 
conclusions.  The  authors  to  whose  writiugs  I  have 
referred  are  mentioned  in  the  text,  and  most  of  the 
books  are  included  in  the  list  at  the  end  of  the  volume. 

I  venture  to  anticipate  what  I  cannot  but  consider  as 
captious  criticism,  by  protesting  that  I  am  no  "  arm- 
chair theorist."  I  have  been  a  practical  teacher  for 
nearly  a  quarter  of  a  century  ;  and  my  experience  has 
included  the  teaching  of  infants :  of  boys  and  girls  in 
elementary   and  secondary    schools,    and    in    private 


families :  and  of  men  and  women  at  a  University,  and  a 

University  College.  I  have  taught  an  East  End  gamin 
tlie  elements  of  the  three  K's,  and  have  coached 
students  for  honours  e^caminations  at  Cambridge  and 
other  Universities.  And  I  have  had  charge  of  the 
training  of  teachers,  and  a  short  experience  as  an 
inspector  of  schools. 

It  is  from  reflection  upon  the  meaning  of  such  expe- 
riences, which  at  least  ought  to  be  instructive  and 
helpful,  and  from  a  study  of  writings  on  education  and  of 
the  mental  sciences,  that  I  have  endeavoured  to  formulate 
what  seem  to  me  to  be  the  great  central  truths  of  a 
pure  science  of  education. 

More  directly  this  book  is  the  outcome  of  lectures 
given  to  students  in  the  Day  Training  Department  of  tlie 
University  College  of  Wales,  Aberystwyth :  a  Teachers' 
Holiday  Course  at  the  University  Extension  College, 
Exeter:  and  the  University  Extension  Students'  Sum- 
mer Meeting  at  Oxford.  I  should  be  very  glad  to 
think  that  it  might  be  of  some  slight  use  to  those  who 
heard  my  lectures,  and  so  prove  some  apology  for  many 
shortcomings  in  them. 

I  have  endeavoured  to  observe,  as  tar  as  I  could 
those  educational  principles  which  I  have  laid  down  as 
applying  to  the  writing  of  text-books ;  and,  as  my 
readers  will  find,  I  have  not  hesitated  to  avail  myself 
of  "  the  principle  of  repetitiou." 

Since  we,  unfortunately,  have  no  convenient  word  in 

the  English  language  which  signifies  buth  "  he "  and 

"  she,"  I  have  been  obliged,  reluctantly,  to  continue  the 

jQtism  of  my  sex,  and  always  to  speak  of  "  man  "  and 
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"  he."  But  I  should  like  it  to  be  clearly  understood 
that  "  woman  "  and  "  she  "  may  be  read,  in  such  places, 
by  whoever  so  wills. 

I  will  only  add  that,  whilst  I  would  not  echo  the 
delightfully  quaint  and  ingenuous  sentiment  of  an  old 
writer  on  education,  who  thus  concludes  his  preface : 
"  If  any  man  shall  oppose,  and  detract  from  these  my 
labours ;  forasmuch,  as  he  shall  therein  (as  I  take  it) 
shew  himself  an  enemy  to  the  common  good  of  the 
present  age,  and  of  all  posterity  (the  benefit  whereof, 
as  God  is  my  witness,  I  have  intended  principally  in 
these  my  endeavours),  I  can  but  be  sorry,  and  pray  for 
him ;"  I  can,  on  the  other  hand,  most  heartily  subscribe 
to  him  when  he  says,  "  I  oppose  myself  to  none.  Shew 
my  oversight  in  love,  and  I  will  amend  it.  I  prescribe 
to  none :  no,  not  the  meanest ;  but  only  desire  to  learn 
of  all  the  learned,  to  help  the  unlearned." 

H.  H. 

Woodford  Green,  September  1895. 
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THE  NATURE  AND  SCOPE  OF  EDUCATION 

Kginning  the  study  of  any  subject  it  is  weU  to  have 
>  clear  and  iiccnrate  general  ideas  about  the  kind 
of  things  with  which  we  shall  have  to  deitl ;  and  why, 
and  how,  there  has  come  to  be  a  body  of  knowledge  in 
connection  with  aiich  a  subject  Since,  then,  we  are 
abont  to  consider  the  science  of  education,  we  will  liret 
ask,  and  endeavour  to  answer,  the  question :  "  What  ia 
the  science  of  education,  and  what  is  its  origin  ?  " 

Origin  of  Education. — Let  us  begin  by  disouesing  the 
origin  of  education.  Like  all  sciences,  edncation  haa 
grown  out  of  the  knowledge  which  cornea  from  the 
everyday  experiences  of  what  we  call  ordinary  facts. 
Tliere  were  children  to  be  dealt  with,  and  it  was 
necessary  that  they  should  learn  to  do  certain  things 
for  themselves,  both  for  their  own  sakea,  and  for  the 
convenience  and  comfort  of  their  parents.  Also  per- 
sons of  all  ages  found  it  profitable  to  leam  from  each 
other  how  to  do  certain  actions,  and  would,  therefore, 


notice,  and  remember,  thoae  waya  in  which  it  was  easiest  -J 
to  show,  and  to  learn,  tow  to  do  (hese  things. 

Thus  there  would  come  to  be  traditional  methods 
of  what  we  now  speak  of  aa  instruction.  But  these 
would  have  little,  if  anything,  of  a  plan  or  system  in 
them.  That  is  to  aay,  primitive  man  would,  as  a  rule, 
set  about  showing  a  child  or  adult,  how  to  do  a  certain 
action,  or  would  tell  him  some  piece  of  information 
about  a  certain  object,  only  when  the  actual  necessity 
arose. 

But  later  on  in  the  history  of  the  race,  when  the  life 
of  a  tribe  or  a  nation  became  more  complex ;  when  it 
was  no  longer  possible  for  a  man  (or  family)  to  do 
everything  for  himself,  in  the  way  of  providing  all  he 
needed,  i.e.,  when  there  ai-ose  the  practice  of  one  man 
making,  or  providing,  one  kind  of  commodity  only, 
and  exchanging  this  for  other  things  which  he  desired, 
which  were  produced  by  other  persons,  who  similarly 
confined  their  efforts  to  the  production  of  particular 
objects- — when,  in  the  words  of  economics,  division  of 
labour  had  arisen — then  it  was  seen  to  be  a  good  thing 
to  have  young  people  constantly  asaifiting  at  some 
one  of  the  different  occupations,  so  that  they  might 
both  help  the  capable  workers,  and  themselves  in 
time  become  such,  by  the  aid  of  information  and  imi- 
tation. 

Instruction  would  thus  become  much  more  definite  and 
connected,  but  it  would  still  be  far  from  anything  like 
a  clear  and  comprehensive  system. 

So  far,  however,  there  is  little  more  than  a  rnle-of— B 
thumb  way  of  showing  bow  certain  actions   are  per^l 


formed,  and  of  gimig  iaformation  to  those  who  are 
young,  or  ignorant  of  aome  particular  subject.  When, 
however,  a  written  language  has  been  invented,  and 
the  stores  of  practical  knowledge  are  recorded  in 
writing,  it  becomes  easier  to  get  some  knowledge  by 
reading  than  by  talking,  and  it  is  therefore  necessary 
to  teach  the  young,  and  others,  the  meaning  of  the 
written  signa.  Now,  this  work  of  teaching  the  use 
and  meaning  of  writing  to  all  the  children  of  a  family 
would  soon  become  a  heavy  burden  to  the  parents, 
and  would  serionsly  interfere  with  the  work  by 
which  most  of  them  would  obtain  their  means  of 
living. 

Hence  would  arise  those  who  made  it  their  special 
work  in  life  to  imiwrt  as  much  knowledge  as  possible  to 
the  young  people  who  might  be  given  over  to  their 
charge  for  such  a  purpose.  In  this  way  we  arrive  at 
the  schoolmaster  and  the  school. 

The  3choolmaster  in  primitive  times  was  the  priest, 
for  he  was  the  person  who  had  both  learning  and 
leisure,  and  a  particular  interest  in  imparting  know- 


A  very  interesting  illustration  of  this  sort  of  thing 
in  a  primitive  race  is  given  in  H.  R.  Schoolcraft's  book 
on  "  The  Indian  in  hia  Wigwam."  In  speaking  of 
dancing  as  a  national  institution,  he  says :  "  Public 
opinion  ia  called  to  pressing  objects  by  a  dance,  at 
which  addresses  are  made,  aud  in  fact,  moral  instruc- 
tion and  advice  are  given  to  the  young,  in  the 
eouree  of  their  being  assembled  at  social  feasta  and 
dances." 


He  also  points  out  that  the  priests,  or  medicine  men, 
are  the  learned  persons  in  these  savage  tribes.  He 
Bftya :  "  The  priests  and  prophets  have,  more  than  any 
other  class,  cultivated  their  national  songs  and  dances. 

They    are    generally    the    oomposera   of    the 

songs,  and  the  leaders  in  the  dance  and  ceremonies,  and 
it  is  found  that  their  memories  are  the  best  stored,  not 
only  with  the  sacred  songs  and  chants,  but  also  with 
the  traditions  and  general  lore  of  the  tribes."  He  also 
mentions  that  the  priests  cultivated  the  art  of  picture- 
writing,  and  used  it  as  a  system  of  nmemonics  for  their 
medicine  and  mystical  songs.  I 

The  following  is  his  account  of  an  instruction  dance  :'■■ 
"  There  is,  however,  another  feast  instituted,  at  certain 
times  during  tlie  [winter]  season,  to  which  yoong  per- 
sons only  are  invited,  or  admitted,  except  the  entertainer 
and  his  wife,  and  generally  two  other  aged  persons,  who 
preside  over  the  feast  and  administer  its  rites.  The 
object  of  this  feast  seems  to  be  instrnction,  to  which 
the  yonng  and  thoughtless  are  induced  to  listen  for 
the  anticipated  pleasure  o£  the  feast,  I 

"  Before  this  feast  commences,  the  entertainer,  or 
some  person  fluent  in  speech,  whom  he  has  selected  for 
the  purpose,  gets  np  and  addresses  the  youth  of  both 
sexes  on  tho  subject  of  their  course  through  life.  He 
admonishes  them  to  be  attentive  and  respectful  to  the  ■ 
aged,  and  to  adhere  to  their  counsels:  never  to  scoff  at  j 
the  decrepit,  deformed,  or  bhnd :  to  obey  tlieir  parents : 
to  fear  and  love  the  Great  Spirit,  who  is  the  giver  of  life 
and  every  good  gift.  These  precepts  are  dwelt  upon  at 
great  length,  and  generally  enforced  by  the  examples 
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of  a  good  man  and  woman  and  a  bad  man  and  woman, 
and  after  drawing  the  latter,  it  is  ever  the  custom  to 
Bay :  '  You  will  be  like  one  of  these ! '  At  the  end  of 
every  sentence,  the  listeners  make  a  general  cry  of  haJi. 
When  tlie  advice  is  finished,  an  address,  or  kind  of 
prayer  to  the  Great  Spirit  is  made,  in  which  he  is 
thanked  for  the  food  before  them,  and  for  the  continu- 
ance of  life.  The  speaker  then  saya :  '  Thus  the  Great 
Spirit  supplies  us  with  food ;  act  justly  and  conduct 
well,  and  you  will  ever  be  thus  bountifully  supplied.' 
The  feast  then  commences,  and  the  elders  relax  their 
manner  and  mix  with  the  rest,  but  are  still  careful  to 
preserve  order,  and  a  decent,  respectful  behaviour 
among  the  guests," 

The  element  of  material  reward  :  the  experience  and 
special  selection  of  the  speaker :  the  general  reBponaea 
of  the  listeners :  the  regulated  formality  of  the  proceed- 
ings :  the  ethical  character  of  the  instruction :  the 
appeal  to  concrete  illustrations :  the  religious  observ- 
ance :  and  the  dignified  unbendinga  of  the  elders  so  aa 
to  share,  whilst  they  control,  the  pleasures  of  the  youth, 
and  thus  cultivate  friendly  personal  acquaintance  with 
their  pupils :  are  all  points  ffdl  of  iuterest  and  sugges- 
tiveneaa,  and  they  strikingly  correspond,  in  a  broad  sense, 
with  some  of  the  features  oCthe  school-life  of  to-day. 

The  work  of  the  teacher  would  still  be  very  unsyste- 
matic. He  would  conatautly  be  blindly  trying  to  find 
out  some  way  of  doing  what  he  wished  ;  and  after  many 
failures  he  might  be  so  fortunate  as  to  hit  upon  a  satis- 
factory method  of  bringing  about  what  was  desired 
In  the  course  of  time  such  successes  would  practically 
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provide  the  meana  of  securing  nil  the  rfsults  which< 
ho  was  concerned  to  obtain.  Then  such  methods 
would  be  likely  to  become  traditional.  Others  who 
wished  to  do  the  same  kind  of  work  would  leam 
from  him,  or  copy  bis  methods,  and  so  a  more  or  less 
complete  and  effective  body  of  rules  would  be  recog- 
nised as  best  fitted  to  bring  about  certain  practical 
results.  In  this  way  would  be  developed  the  art  of 
teaching,  in  its  most  primitive  form. 

Thus  we  find  that  in  the  earliest  civilisation  of  which 
we  have  any  historical  knowledge,  via.,  the  Babylonian, 
there  was  a  series  of  tal>lets  specially  designed  to  teach 
the  young  and  ignorant.  These  tablets  began  with 
syllabaries  or  spelling-tablets,  which  were  followed  by 
tablets  of  phrases,  and  completed  with  tablets  of  general 
information.  In  the  early  history  of  China  a  book  was 
written  which  gave  detailed  instructions  as  to  what  was 
to  be  taught  to  boys  and  girls  during  particular  years 
of  their  lives.  In  the  early  days  of  Hindu  civilisa- 
tion the  details  of  the  method  of  oral  teaching  became 
traditional  and  authoritative,  and  are  described  in  their 
sacred  books. 

Tbe  art  is,  at  such  a  stage,  purely  empirical,  being 
based  entirely  upon  what  practical  experience  has 
shown  to  be  the  most  successful  way  of  acting  so  as  to 
cause  children  and  others,  to  acquire  knowledge  in  the 
easiest,  quickest,  and  most  effective  way.  It  is  also 
unorganised,  for  tlie  rules  ai'e  not  put  in  such  an  order, 
and  BO  related  to  each  other,  that  they  each  bring  about 
their  proper  results  in  the  best  form  and  at  the  best 
time :  thus   praviding   for,   depending   upon,   and   co- 
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operating  with  each  other,  in  such  a  way  that  the  liual 
result  is  as  complete  aud  perfect  as  possible — in  & 
aiinilar  way  to  that  in  which  the  parts  of  a  watcli  are 
connected  with,  dependent  upon,  and  co-active  with, 
each  otlier  in  bringing  about  a  perfect  measurement  of 
time.  But  the  art  is  more  or  less  systematio,  for  there 
ia  some  recognised  order  of  doing  things,  both  with 
regard  to  the  complete  series  of  actions,  and  also  with 
regard  to  the  details  of  each  particular  action,  however 
imperfect  or  mistaken  auch  order  may  be. 

The  art  becomes  more  and  more  developed  and  syste- 
matic, through  the  discoveries  of  intelligent  workers  aa 

'  time  goes  on;  but  it  will  remain  for  some  time  in  the 
purely  empirical  stage.     Men  know  how  to  bring  about 

I  certain  effects,  long  before  they  know  exactly  why  those 
effects  are  brought  about  by  their  actions.  The  former 
sort  of  knowledge  is  often  the  result  of  happy  aceidentSj 
but  the  latter  can  only  come  from  a  thorough  investiga- 
tion into  the  nature  of  things,  and  the  discovery  of  the 
general  laws  or  principles  which  underlie  their  activities 
and  interactivities,  i.e.,  we  must  find  out  what  are  the 
sepoi'ate  parts  of   an  object,  what  are  the  qualities  it 

,  possesses,  what  are  the  various  things  it  can  do  and  be, 
and  how  it  responds  to  all  kinds  of  influences  which 
affect  it.     When  we  have   such  a  knowledge  of  any 

1        class  of  objects,   and   have  organised  it  in  the  sense 

I  already  described,  we  term  auch  a  body  of  knowledge  a 
science. 

I  It  will  be  clear  that  scientilic  knowledge  can  in  the 

first  instance  only  come  through  actual  experience  of 

^^^^ings,  and  is  therefore  very  likely  to  arise  in  connec- 
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tion  with  an  art.  For  not  only  does  an  art  requii-e  a 
more  or  less  Byatematie  practical  knowledge  of  objects, 
and  what  it  is  poBsible  to  do  with  them,  but  the  greater 
the  knowledge  of  the  objects  the  more  can  the  art  be 
improved  and  extended.  It  is  only  aa  men  discover 
the  right  way  of  acting  that  they  obtain  what  they 
want.  Now  the  right  way  is  that  way  which  is  most 
in  accord  with  the  nature  and  powers  of  the  object 
which  is  being  acted  upon. 

For  example,  if  we  have  a  piece  of  clay,  a  piece  of 
wood,  and  a  piece  of  iron,  each  of  which  we  wish  to 
cause  to  take  a  certain  shape,  the  more  we  know  of  the 
nature  of  each  the  easier  will  it  be  to  effect  our  par- 
pose.  If  we  liave  thoroughly  investigated  the  qualities 
of  each,  we  shall  know  that  water,  steam,  and  fire  will 
make  each  of  them,  respectively,  ductile ;  and  that, 
when  they  have  been  subjected  to  such  influences,  a 
sufficient  amount  of  pressure  properly  applied  will 
cause  them  to  take  almost  any  shape. 

Such  a  truth  would  force  itself  upon  the  most 
earnest,  thoughtful,  and  original  of  those  who  practised 
the  art ;  and  they  would  do  all  they  could  to  obtain 
the  deeper  and  wider  knowledge  which  would  give 
them  more  power  and  more  opportunity.  In  the 
history  of  education  such  men  as  Comeuiua,  Pestalozzi, 
Froebel,  Locke,  lEousseau,  &c.,  have  done  this  sort  of 
work.  In  this  way  there  has  come  to  be  a  body  of 
knowledge  of  the  nature  and  powers  of  the  things 
which  we  have  to  do  with  in  education  which 
more  or  less  completely  organised,  and  forms  the 
science  of  education. 
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When  a  science  has  been  developed,  generally 
through  an  art,  then  the  art  itself  takes  its  highest 
form  ;  for  there  is  no  longer  the  mere  groping  in  the 
dark,  but  a  clear-sighted  knowledge  of  what  powers 
and  influences  we  can  use,  and  what  will  bo  the  best 
way  in  which  to  use  them  so  as  to  make  the  powers  of 
the  object  acted  upon  so  to  respond  as  to  produce  just 
those  results  we  desire,  in  their  gi-eatest  perfection  and 
amount.  One  of  the  beat  il  lustration  a  of  this  will  be 
found  in  the  medical  art  of  to-clay  as  compared  with 
that  of  even  twenty  years  ago,  whilst  as  compared  with 
that  of  a  hundred  years  ago  the  advance  is  simply 
marvellous;  and  this  progress  is  mainly  due  to  the 
great  development  of  the  sciences  of  physiology, 
anatomy,  biology,  chemistry,  &c.  &c. 

The  science  of  education  has  been  the  slowest  in  its 
development,  owing  to  the  alow  progress  in  one  of  the 
sciences  of  mind,  viz.,  psychology.  So  also  the  art  of 
teaching  has  necessarily  been  tardy  in  its  growth.  Now, 
however,  the  art  is  rapidly  extending  and  improving, 
owing  to  the  great  strides  which  have  been  taken  in  the 
advance  of  psychology,  and  also  to  the  general  recogni- 
tion that  not  only  must  all  arts  be  based  upon  scientific 
truths,  but  that  they  are  moat  effectively  practised  by 
those  who  have  the  proper  scientific  knowledge. 
Hence  it  is  that  technical  education  (so-called),  tech- 
nical colleges,  scientihc  training,  &c.,  are  su  much 
advocated  by  earnest  and  thoughtful  people. 

The  Scope  of  Education. — Next  let  us  inquire  into  the 
scope  of  education.  We  must  fix  upon  what  things  we 
have  to  deal  with,  in  what  sense,  and,  as  far  as  is  possible, 


to  what  extent.  We  say  "  fix  upon,"  because,  albhougli  i 
there  are  great  obvioua  dUtinctions  in  nature,  yet  the 
exact  points  at  which  we  hold  these  differences  to  | 
begin  and  end  are,  after  all,  entirely  in  our  own  choice; 
and,  BO  far  as  these  limits  are  concerned,  purely  arbi- 
trary. Tliere  are  no  absolute  divisions  in  nature, 
though  there  are  infinite  differences  upon  which  divi- 
sions can  be  based.  We  can  to  a  certain  extent 
include  OB  much  or  as  little  as  we  please  in  any 
division,  and  can  call  it  by  whatever  name  we  choose. 
But,  once  having  fixed  these  limits,  we  ore  then  bound 
by  our  knowledge  of  the  nature  and  relations  of  the 
things  themselves, 

Some  account  of  the  different  ideas  of  the  scope  of 
education  which  have  prevailed  at  different  times  will 
emphasise  this  point,  and  will  help  us  more  clearly  to 
define  our  own  position.  It  must  always  be  tlie  case 
that  education  is  directly  related  to  practical  life ;  for, 
after  all,  it  is  our  life  and  well-being  whic-h  we  are 
always  trying  to  further  in  all  our  actions. 

The  earliest  form  and  object  of  education  were 
naturally  the  domestic.  The  aim  was  to  fit  the  child 
for  the  family  life  by  such  training  and  telling  as  would 
be  sufficient  for  the  purpose.  This  would  of  course 
involve  very  little  more  than  an  occasional  act  of 
guidance  on  the  part  of  the  parenta,  aa  the  instinctive 
and  imitative  power  of  the  child  would  be  sufficient 
to  enable  it  to  ocquii'e  most  of  the  knowledge  and 
modcK  of  action  required  iu  the  primitive  life  of  the 
race.  As  civilisation  advanced,  the  parents  would  have 
to  do  much  more  in  the  way  of  guidance,  and  the  child. 
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would  have  to  make  greater  lueutal  eilurte,  with  tbe 
result  tLat  there  would  be  Bome  increase  of  the  general 
mental  powers. 

This  domeBtic  education  would,  however,  only  be  a 
part  of  a  more  general  edacaliou  which  would  follow 
it.,  and  for  which  it  would  largely  prepare,  viz,,  the 
tribal  or  national  education.  The  life  of  the  family 
was  only  a  part  of  the  life  of  the  community.  Kence 
the  chief  aim  would  be  to  fit  the  individual  for  taking 
his  part  in  the  collective  life;  for  not  only  would  the 
general  life  be  dependent  upon  the  power  and  fitnesB 
with  which  each  waa  able  to  take  part  in  it,  but  the 
individual  life  would  be  almost  wholly  dependent  upon 
the  collective  life  for  its  existence  and  general  well- 
being.  This  is  especially  true  of  the  primitive  tribal 
life,  and  is  evidenced  by  the  extreme  rigour  and 
severity  of  its  forms  of  government.  Thna  in  ancient 
Persia,  which  may  be  described  as  a  military  nation, 
the  youths  were  taught  running,  shooting  with  the 
bow,  javelin-throwing,  stone-slinging,  riding,  hunting, 
the  making  of  long  marches,  the  foraging  for  food, 
farming,  digging  for  roots,  and  the  making  of  fight- 
ing and  hunting  implements.  So  they  provided  for 
their  public  and  private  life,  and  made  each  a  help 
to  the  other.  Similarly  in  ancient  China  the  youths 
were  carefully  taught  the  details  of  the  duties  and 
etiquette  of  private  and  public  life ;  and  the  girls 
learnt  from  governesses  how  to  manage  all  the  afiairs 
of  the  house,  how  to  make  silks  and  garments,  and 
how  to  behave.  The  need  of  such  teaching  is  brought 
home  to  us  in  the  present  day  by  the  disastrous  effects 


of  social  strife,  and  it  ia  recognised  tliat  education  for 
citizenship  is  of  the  first  importance  to  the  welfare  of  a 
nation. 

The  nest  p-eat  general  phase  of  education  is  what  1 
we  may  call  professional  edncation.     When  division  of  \ 
Ifthour  arose,  then  education  wonld  take  a  more  special 
and  individual  form.     In  the  form  of  what  we  now  term 
apprenticeship,   and  in  oi-dinary  and   special   echoolsj 
there  would  be  a  special  preparation  for  special  work 
and  interests.     Previous  to  this  stage  of  development 
in    the   history  of   the  race,   every  individual   would, 
roughly,  have  much  the  same  kind  of  things  to  do,  as 
all    were   workers    and   fighters,    though    some   were 
leaders  and  others  followers.     This  special  form  of  educa- 
tion would  apply  throughout  the  tribe  or  nation.     The 
difierent    trades    had    their   regular   apprentices,   the 
priesthood    had    its    novices,  the    knights   had   their   ' 
squires,  &c. 

It  is  interesting  to  notice  that,  in  both  ancient  Egypt 
and  China,  whilst  education  was  literary  in  its  charac- 
ter, success  in  the  schools  was  the  recognised  tiualifica- 
tion  for  all  official  posts.  In  modern  times  we  find 
that  Festalozzi's  first  notion  of  education  was  to  train  j 
children  in  farm- work. 

All  that  education   meant  with  regard  to  the  fore- 
going would  be  the  training  in  doing,  and  the  telling .  ' 
of  items  of  informatiou,  and  was  tiius  chiefiy  of  tha 
nature  of  what  is  known  as  technical  education.     There   i 
was  no  scientific  knowledge,  in  the  sense  in  which  we 
understand  it,  though  there  was  much  of  the  elements  I 
of  sound    philosophy  amongst  the   chosen   few ;    and  I 


there  coold  not,  therefore,  be  much  in  the  way  of 
sdentiEc  explanation  and  demonstration  in  teaching. 

So  long  as  life  remained  comparatively  simple  and 
limited,  it  was  easy  and  economical  to  make  education 
a  part  of  the  ordinary  life  ;  bnt  when  life  became  more 
and  more  complex  and  varied,  education  became  more 
and  more  Beparated  from  the  ordinary  life,  and  was 
transformed  into  a  definite  and  more  or  less  systematic 
preparation  for  the  practical  life  of  the  adult. 

To  this  end  children  were  taught  aomethiug  of  the 
arts  of  reading,  writing,  and  figuring;  a  good  deal 
about  the  literature  of  their  own  country  (in  ancient 
times),  or  of  other  countries  (in  niedimval  and  modem 
times),  since  it  was  the  beet  source  of  general  infor- 
mation, and  of  anything  approaching  special  knowledge 
on  individual  subjects ;  and  with  these  they  learnt 
more  or  lesa  of  the  arts  and  atliletica  of  the  times. 
But  there  was  very  great  variety  with  regard  to  details, 
in  different  countries  and  at  different  times ;  and  also 
there  were  very  different  objects  in  view,  according  as 
the  administrative  power  was  religious  or  secular,  local 
or  national,  private  or  public.  This  stage  we  may  call 
the  period  of  liberal  education,  inasmuch  as  the  cnrri- 
oulura  was  somewhat  general,  and  the  aim  was  more  or 
less  free  from  any  special  training  for  a  particular  voca- 
tion. Such  a  stage  of  development  was  reached  in  the 
history  of  ancient  Babylonia,  Egypt,  and  China. 

At  this  stage  of  development  education  has  practi- 
cally remained  up  to  the  present  day.  For,  although 
individual  discoverers,  pLilosophers,  and  scientists,  have 
and    expounded    the    truths    of  scientific 
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education,  there  has  been  nothing  approaching  a 
general  recognition  of  these  truths,  and  much  lesa  any 
endeavour  systematicaliy  to  make  use  of  them  in  teach- 
ing, till  within  the  last  few  years.  Teaching  as  an  art 
has  made  many  departures,  and  has  accumulated  a  vast 
amount  of  practical  wisdom,  numerous  traditional 
methods,  and  great  successes.  The  materials  contained 
in  those  are  just  those  which  are  necessary  for  the 
forming  of  a  science,  but  at  the  same  time  they  present 
the  most  serious  obstacles  to  its  success,  for  none  are 
more  difficult  to  convince  than  those  prejudiced  by  the 
practical  success  of  traditional  usages,  and  no  barrier  is 
more  difficult  to  surmount  than  a  machinery  which  iB 
the  growth  of  centaries. 

There  is  an  immense  literature  of  school  text-books, 
of  books  on  school  methods,  organisation  and  govern- 
ment, of  writings  on  the  function  of  schools  in  relation 
to  religion,  the  state,  social  life,  &c.,  and  of  biographies 
and  histories  of  men  and  movements  connected  with 
education.  These  make  for  the  earnest  student,  a  rich 
mine  wherein  he  may  find  the  true  ore  from  which 
comes  the  pure  gold  of  truth;  but  there  is  much  that 
is  worthless,  much  that  simply  hinders,  and  not  a  little 
that  is  utterly  false  and  misleading,  which  must  first 
be  cleared  away. 

How  then,  out  of  these  materials,  has  come  the 
science  of  education  ?  We  may  say,  in  general  terms, 
that  after  men  have  learnt,  through  what  their  senses 
tell  them,  of  the  parts,  powers  and  practical  value,  of 
certain  kinds  of  things,  they  go  on,  by  the  aid  of  their 
higher  powers  of  judgment  and  knowing,  to  understand 
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— in  a  more  or  leas  complete  sense — that  such  things  have 
certain  qualities  and  higher  powers,  that  these  qualities 
and  powers  depend  upon  the  nature  of  the  things,  that 
they  have  certain  relations  to  each  other  and  to  the 
whole,  that  each  part  has  its  proper  work  to  do  with 
r^ard  to  the  whole,  and  that  tie  whole  has  certain 
capacities  and  relations  to  other  wholes  of  the  same 
class  and  of  other  classes.  When  the  whole  of  the 
knowledge  of  such  matters  has  been  written,  and  the 
parts  of  it  have  been  so  arranged  and  related  to  each 
other  aa  to  show  most  clearly,  completely,  and  con- 
nectedly, what  is  the  meaning  and  value  of  it,  then  we 
have  a  science.  In  other  words :  science  is  organised 
knowledge,  or  knowledge  built  up  into  a  self-consistent 
and  dependent  whole — in  a  manner  similar  to  that  of 
the  watch  as  above  described. 

Men  have  come  to  consider  education  in  such  a  way 
as  this,  and  as  a  result  there  ia  a  science  of  education, 
bat  this  is  a  modern  product.  It  is,  like  all  the 
sciences,  necessarily  incomplete.  Much  remains  to  be 
done  in  the  way  of  correction  and  progress,  and  some- 
thing must  always  so  remain. 

Before  anything  like  a  science  of  education  was 
possible,  people  had  to  de<;ide  exactly  what  they  would 
mean  by  the  word.  No  doubt  the  general  opinion  was 
largely  formed,  as  al!  general  ideas  must  he,  by  the 
nature  of  the  practical  problem  which  had  to  be  dealt 
with.  Life  has  become  bo  many  sided,  the  stores  of 
knowledge  on  all  kinds  of  subject  so-vast,  the  nature  of 
Buch  knowledge  BO  profound,  and  the  daily  life  of  an 
ordinary  person   rec|uires   such   power,   readiness,  and 
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accnracy  of  well-informed  judgment,  that  onlyn  strong 
and  capnhio  mind  and  body  can  fit  a  person  to  take  a 
snccessful  part  in  modem  thought  and  action.  There- 
fore it  ia  expedient  that  the  mind  and  body  should  be 
developed  as  rapidly  and  perfectly  as  possible,  solely 
with  a  view  to  getting  the  maximum  of  capacity, 
ability,  and  power  both  in  their  more  passive  and  more 
active  aspects,  i.e.,  with  regard  to  their  ready  and  right 
response  to  whatever  affects  them,  and  also  in  respect  to 
those  initiating,  organising,  and  interpreting  activities 
which  are  peculiar  to  themselves. 

We  may  say  that  nowadays  the  mind  of  the 
ordinary  man  has  to  do  what  only  the  mind  of  the 
scholar  and  sage  did  a  few  centuries  ago;  just  as  the 
office-boy  of  to-day  knows  more  in  tho  way  of  pure 
knowledge  than  did  the  ordinary  philosopher  of  the 
middle  ages.  In  abort,  the  intellectual  life  of  this 
century  is  as  much  more  comprehensive,  rapid,  and 
productive  than  that  of  a  hundred  years  ago,  os  ia  the 
present  commercial  life  more  comprehen^ve,  rapid,  and 
productive  than  that  of  the  past. 

In  primitive  times  it  was  possible  for  a  man  to  know 
all  that  was  known,  and  to  do  alt  the  different  kinds  of 
actions  that  werp  done;  but  now  no  one  man  knows 
even  all  that  ia  known  about  any  one  subject,  and 
certainly  cannot  do  all  the  different  kinds  of  actions 
required  in  tc/me  oomploz  arts. 

The  detnanda  npon  both  mind  and  body  are  vastly 
more  anm&mu  aad  more  difficult  now  than  formerly, 
and  tliit  Cut  btt  bruagbt  about  the  necessity  for  a 
BjttetoMtie  pwfwtion  of  the  mind  for  purely  mental 


work,  as  such,  i.e.,  as  entirely  separate,  so  far  aa  is 
possible,  from  that  which  causes  it  to  act.  This  is 
illustrated  iu  a  case  where  one  is  justified  in  saying : 
"  Your  reasoning  is  quite  right,  but  your  facts  are  all 
wrong ! "  Similarly  the  body  needs  special  training 
and  discipline  to  fib  it  to  do  its  own  special  work  most 
effectively,  and  thus  be  able  most  efficiently  to  co- 
operate with  the  mind. 

This  then  is  the  way  in  which  education  is  now 
regarded.  It  is,  on  its  practical  side,  the  systematic 
training  of  the  mind  so  as  best  to  fit  it  to  do  its  own 
proper  work,  viz.,  receiving,  responding  to,  recognising, 
and  reasoning  about,  all  that  happens  to  a  human 
being  in  tho  form  of  experience,  in  the  quickest,  com- 
pletest,  easiest,  and  most  effective  manner  possible. 
And  ao  also  with  the  body  aud  its  proper  work.  Of 
course  Uie  mind  and  the  body  can  only  be  brought  to 
work  so  through  being  guided  and  controlled  in  tlieir 
ordinary  and  necessary  workings.  So  that,  if  we  wish 
to  train  a  mind  to  the  greatest  possible  skill  and  power 
in  acquiring  knowledge,  we  must  proceed  to  give  it 
knowledge  of  the  best  kind,  and  iu  the  best  way;  but 
wo  must  give  it,  primarily  at  least,  solely  with  the 
object  of  80  giving  it  that  the  work  of  the  mind  in 
aoqniring  it  makes  it  (the  mind)  more  powerful  and 
independent  in  getting  further  knowledge. 

If  we  desire  to  get  the  body  to  do  its  own  work  most 
perfectly,  we  must  guide  and  control  its  actions — 
through  giving  the  appropriate  knowledge — iu  such  a 
way  that  it  gets  the  power  always  to  act  to  its  own 
test  advantage,  and  U)  be  of  the  greatest  possible 


QBe  to  the  mind  in  suppIyiDg  it  fully  and  freely  with 
eenaatious.  That  is,  there  must  Iw  a  specific  and 
systematic  method,  based  upon  sonnd  scientific  know- 
ledge, for  furthering  the  development  of  mind  and 
body.  Hence,  what  the  science  of  education  hag  to  do  is 
to  orgamse  all  the  knowledge  we  have,  and  can  discover,  aa 
to  the  nature  and  laws  of  the  different  kinds  of  things 
which  are  involved  in  the  processes  su^ested. 

That  the  above  fairly  represents  ordinai*y  well- 
informed  opinion  on  the  subject  will  be  clear  if  we 
consider  what  is,  and  what  is  not,  accepted  as  true 
education.  Moat  persons  who  have  thought  about  the 
Bubject  would  probably  agree  iu  denying  that  the  name 
education  should  be  applied  to:  (i)  the  knowledge- 
giving  and  mind-developing  effects,  whether  temporary 
or  permanent,  of  the  casual  or  invariable  and  inevitable 
influences  which  come  from  personal  example,  official 
and  other  regulations,  physical  and  social  surroundings, 
&c.,  for  these  lack  the  element  of  organised  purpose  and 
system,  and  if  the  name  be  applied  to  such  then  every- 
thing is  education ;  or  to  (2)  mere  instruction,  as  such, 
i.e.,  pure  information  giving  or  telling,  in  which  there  is 
no  attention  given  to  what  wUl  be  the  developing  effect  it 
has  npon  the  mind,  or  even  whether  it  has  any  at  all — 
or  imparts  any  real  knowledge — so  that  in  its  worst 
form  we  call  this  kind  of  work  cram  ;  or  to  (3)  mere 
mannal,  physical,  technical — cf/.,  carpentry,  military 
drill,  engiiie«riDg — training,  aa  such,  i.r.,  mere  instruc- 
tion and  practice  in  doing  certain  acts  which  constitute 
th«  technical  Rystem  of  a  craft,  a  profession,  or  an  art., 
forif  Hucb  w«re  education,  then  the  learning  t«  mi 
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a   boot   would   be  education,  and  the  shoemaker  who' 
shows  an  apprentice  how  to  do  hia  work  an  edncator. 

On  the  other  hand,  moat  people  would  agree  that  the 
highest  and  truest  idea  of  education  is  expressed  by 
the  following :  "  to  call  into  exercise  and  perfect  the 
powers  of  the  mind  "  (Dr.  J.  Ward)  ;  "  the  harmonious 
and  equable  evolution  of  the  human  powers,  by  a 
method  based  on  the  nature  of  mind  "  (titeip) ;  and 
"  the  development  of  the  physical,  intellectual,  and 
moral  faculties  of  man  "  (Compayr6).  It  will  be  seen 
that  the  central  idea  in  the  above  is  that  the  securing 
of  mental  and  physical  development  is  the  special  object 
of  education.  Now  development  includes  many  things, 
viz.,  growth  or  mere  increase  in  substance,  size,  or 
extent :  increase  of  capacity,  or  power  to  contain  and 
hold :  increase  of  power,  so  that  work  is  more  easily 
done,  more  is  done,  and  heavier  tasks  are  performed ; 
and  increase  of  ability,  or  power  to  do  more  complex, 
more  profound,  and  more  advanced  work. 

As  we  have  before  said,  such  a  progi-ess  can  only  be 
secured  by  guiding,  controlling,  and  forming  the  mind 
and  body  through  their  ordinary  workings,  i.e.,  through 
the  knowledge-receiving  activities  of  the  mind,  and  the 
body-forming  activities  of  the  body.  The  mind  acquires 
the  power  to  act  well  (in  an  explicit  and  independent 
sense)  by  acting  well  (in  an  implicit  and  dependent 
sense)  under  disciplinary  conditions;  and  the  body 
comes  to  acquire  greater  and  more  perfect  forms  of 
activity  through  habits  of  right  action  prompted  and 
guided  by  right  knowledge. 

J  pat  the  matter  in  another  way,  we  can  say  that 
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a  being  is  properly  and  completely  developed  when  all 
its  part's  and  organs  are  full  and  perfect  in  all  their 
details,  so  that  the  individual  can  perform  all  the 
actions  proper  and  possible  to  it  with  ease,  accuracy, 
and  power.  With  regard  to  the  mind  this  will  mean 
a  fully  developed  power  to  acquire  and  to  use  know- 
ledge. 

Beflnition  of  Education. — We  may  sum  up  what  we^ 
have  Baid  by  giving  as  a  definition  of  the  science :  Edaca-  f 
tion  is  the  science  of  human  development,  in  s 
that    development    ia    purposely    determined    by   tha 
ayatematic   imparting   of  knowledge.      This  represents 
the   purely   scientific   view   of  education,  and  we  i 
proceed  to  discuss  it  in  some  detail. 

It  may  seem  that  this  definition  is  much  wider  than 
the  previous  remarks  warrant,  since  in  the  former  we 
speak  of  human   development,    but  in   the   latter   of 
mental   and   physical  development.      But,  as  we  shall  ■ 
see  later  on,  everything  of  importance  which  happens  I 
in  thf  mind  influences  the  whole  man,  and  whatever  of  | 
consequence  takes  place  in  any  part  of  the  man  as  a  I 
whole  influences  the  mind.     Thus  mental  and  physical  J 
development  inclades  intellectual,  moral,  SBsthetic,  and  J 
to  a  large  extent,  manual,  and  other  forms  of  specii^  1 
sense  development. 

Therefore  irom  this  point  of  view  of  development,;! 
education  is  practically  unlimited.     But  from  another! 
point  of  view  it  is  very  strictly  and  definitely  limited,  i 
and  must  be  it  we  are  to  have  anything  of  the  nature 
of  a  special  science.     Only  that  part  of  mental  develop- 
ment which  is   brongbt  about   by  systematically  dis- 
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cipiining  the  workings  of  the  mind  and  body  is  re- 
garded as  the  result  of  education  proper.  There  mnat 
be  a  definite  aim  and  effort  to  secure  development  by 
subjecting  the  mental  and  physical  powers  to  the  best 
infiuences,  conditions,  and  methods.  In  other  words, 
the  first  and  only  thought,  so  fai-  as  pure  education  is 
concerned,  is :  by  what  kiud  of  knowledge,  and  by 
what  methods  of  imparting  it,  is  the  development,  as 
such — without  regard  (for  the  time  being)  to  other 
results — of  the  mind  best  aecured. 

The  consideration  of  what  kind  of  knowledge  is  most 
useful,  is  both  a  right  and  a  necessary  one,  and  should 
always  be  kept  in  mind  ;  bat  it  has  in  itself  nothing  to 
do  with  tmo  education — as  we  have  defined  the  term — 
and  must  always  be  subordinate  to  it. 

According  to  the  above,  instruction  must  be  clearly 
marked  off  from  education.  No  system  of  instruction 
is  a  means  of  edocatiun,  in  the  above  sense,  unless  it  is 
directly,  definitely,  and  solely — at  least  in  so  far  as  all 
other  aims  are  subordiuate — used  to  further  mental 
development.  All  kinds  of  instruction  may  be,  bat 
none  need  be,  agents  of  true  education.  Of  course  all 
true  inetruction  must,  to  a  greater  or  lesser  degree, 
further  development,  but  it  is  not  therefore  an  agent  in 
scientific  education,  in  our  sense  of  the  term,  any  more 
than  an  action  is  a  moral  action  because  it  cannot  but 
have  some  of  the  some  elements  and  effects  as  a  moral 
action.  An  action  is  moral  only  when  it  is  a  part  of, 
and  related  to,  the  whole  of  a  moral  code  wliich  is  being 
purposely  conformed  with.  Thus  a  man,  in  the  pursuit 
k^&dmworthy  ends,  may  find  it  expedient  to  treat  certain 


persons  with  leniency  and  o^neroaity,  bnt  snch  acts  are 
not  morally  worthy,  because  they  are  not  prompted  by 
moral  considerations,  or  desipned  to  bring  about  mor^ 
ends,  in  accord  with  an  accepted  moral  code.  So 
education  proper  includes  only  such  instruction  as  ia 
based  upon  and  designed  to  quicken  and  extend  the 
powers  of  mind,  in  harmony  with  the  proper  order  o{ 
mental  evolution. 

Thifl  endeavour  to  obttun  the  greatest,  most  complete, 
and  most  perfect  development,  as  such,  of  the  mind  and 
body  is  most  likely  to  be  effective  if  made  during  the 
period  of  the  general  growth  and  development  of  the 
whole  being,  viz.,  up  to  about  the  twenty-fifth  year, 
During  this  period  all  the  powers  of  mind  and  body  are 
peculiarly  plastic  and  susceptible  to  all  kinds  of  in- 
fluences. The  practical  necessities  of  life,  however, 
make  it  impossible  that  the  whole  of  this  time  should 
be  given  up  to  education  proper,  and  generally,  it 
ceases  at  about  the  sixteenth  year,  and  then  a  definite 
training  for  practical  work  ia  begun.  Of  course,  at 
any  time  during  life  we  may  submit  ourselves  to  mental 
training  which  is  wholly  designed  to  produce  a  facilily 
in,  and  ability  for,  some  special  kind  of  mental 
physical  activity,  i,e,,  receive  education. 

Throughout  our  future  discusaiona  we  shall,  unless 
something  to  the  contrary  is  definitely  indicated,  regard 
ourselves  ae  dealing  with  the  period  of  youth  which  is 
ordinarily  given  up  to  education,  viz.,  from  about  the  fifth 
to  the  eighteenth  year.  Tliis  is  an  important  limitation, 
because  the  general  condition  and  powers  of  the  in- 
dividual differ  from  those  of   a  later  period  of  life, 
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althongh  they  also  in  many  ways  resemble  them. 
There  is  n  very  great  difference  as  to  tlie  relative 
importance  and  predominance  of  certain  characteristics 
&t  certain  periods.  A  youth  ia  more  inquisitive  and 
less  restrained,  more  senBuous  and  less  reflective,  more 
energetic  and  less  cautious,  than  a  man ;  but  both  have 
the  same  kinds  of  qualities,  though  they  are  differently 
balancecl  and  developed.  This  makes  no  difference  of 
quality,  but  considerable  differences  of  proportion,  in 
edncational  principles  when  applied  to  the  one  or  the 
other. 

In  the  adult  certain  powers  and  qualities  are  de- 
veloped which  are  not  possible  to  the  youth,  and  powers 
and  qaalities  which  are  common  to  both  are,  in  the 
adult,  develo^ied  into  new  and  more  complex  forma. 
The  adult,  has  duties  and  responsibilities  with  regard  to 
the  life  of  the  community  which  the  youth  has  not,  and 
these  bring  new  and  powerful  influences  into  action 
npon  him.  The  duties  and  responsibilitiea  of  the 
parent,  the  citizen,  the  employer,  the  official,  &c.,  have 
to  be  taken  into  account. 

So  far,  however,  aa  the  previous  education  has  been 
real  nud  effective,  it  is  instruction  rather  than  education 
which  will  bo  required  for  the  adult.  If  right  habits  of 
thought  have  been  formed  the  mind  will  be  able  so  to 
deal  with  the  new  conditions  aa  to  secure  further  mental 
progress  and  development  on  the  old  lines.  Indeed  the 
individual  should  be  capable  of  being  his  own  educator 
in  an  explicit,  thorongh,  and  scientific  sense.  This 
will  appear  more  fully  as  we  go  on. 

IFith  respect  to  the  time  taken   up   by  the   stages 


throngh  which  the  idea  of  edHcation  has  passecl  before  I 
it  reaches  such  a  sfat^  of  what  we  know  as  pure  science, 
we  may  say  that  Buch  st^i's  have  been  paesed  throngh 
by  many  different  peoples  at  different  periods  in  the 
world's  history.  But,  speaking  in  general  terms,  there 
have  been  deeper,  broader,  and  more  intellectual 
elements  in  eacli  movement  through  the  different 
grades  as  civilisation  has  advanced,  so  that  the  highest 
form  of  the  idea  of  what  trne  education  really  is,  is 
to-day  more  comprehensive  and  complete  than  at  any 
other  time.  History  repeats  itself,  but  with  a  difference 
which  is  usually  more  or  less  of  an  improvement, 
Thongh  the  Greeks  had  a  very  high  and  beautiful  ideal 
in  education,  they  had  not  anything  like  the  scientific 
knowledge  to  help  them  which  we  have.  We  have  all 
the  best  of  their  knowledge  and  thought  to  guide  and 
assist  UB,  so  that  whilst  we  need  never  fall  short  of 
their  ideals — for  we  can  adopt  them — we  can  extend 
them  in  many  ways. 

It  is  interesting  to  notice  that  the  forms  which  we 
have  called  domestic  and  professional  education  still 
remain,  though  they  have  very  different  positions  in 
the  life  of  the  individual.  Domestic  education  is  now 
almost  wholly  social  training,  whilst  professional 
education  is  simply  fhe  technical  training  which  is 
subsequent  to  education  proper,  and  preparatoiy  to  the 
practical  life  of  the  adult.  Similarly  what  has  been 
called  liberal  education  should  now  be  regarded  as  the 
f,'eneral  instruction  in  knowledge  for  which  education 
])rop6r  is  a  preparation,  and  which  should  be  obtained  at 
university  aod  similar  institntions,  or  by  private  study. 


The  study  of  the  history  of  education — a  moat 
delightfnl  and  helpful  branch  of  our  subjf'ct — shows 
UB  that  the  old  ideas  and  methods  have  not  vrholly 
disappeared,  but  have  been  extended  and  improved, 
and  put  into  more  effective  relation  with  each  other, 
and  witli  tlie  practical  problems  of  life. 

Having  set  forth  in  some  detail  what  are  the  origin 
and  scope  of  education,  we  can  now  the  better  discuss 
the  things  which  it  has  to  do  with.  For,  after  ail,  it  is 
onr  knowledge  of  the  nature  and  laws  of  the  things,  or 
phenomena  (as  scientists  say),  concerned,  which  makes 
tihe  science  of  education. 

Now  it  is  the  development  of  a  human  being,  as 
purposely  influenced  by  the  imparting  of  knowledge, 
with  which  we  have  to  do.  Hence  we  must  know  the 
nature  and  laws  of  the  human  being,  and  the  nature 
and  principles  of  knowledge.  As  we  shall  see  later  on, 
to  know  the  huinau  being  fully,  is  to  know  the  natnre 
and  laws  of  knowledge,  for  the  charasf eristic  of  the 
human  being  is  his  rationality  or  power  of  knowing. 
But  we  must  also  clearly  understand  what  knowledge 
is — as  something  involving  conditions  and  powers  ex- 
ternal to  the  individual— how  it  can  be  best  imparted, 
and  how  it  acts  upon  the  miud.  Above  all  we  must 
know  what  are  the  stages  of  mental,  and  physical, 
development,  in  what  they  consist,  and  at  what  periods 
in  the  life  of  the  individual  they  should  usually  occur. 

It  is  not  pro|x)sed  to  go  into  all  these  points  in  this 
hook,  but  to  consider  the  more  purely  mental  side  of 
the  problem.  To  do  this  we  must  be  well  acquainted 
with  the  nature  and  laws  of  mind,  and  be  able  to  see 
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the  relation  between  these  and  the  special  phenomena 
with  which  we  are  dealing,  viz.,  the  phenomena  connected 
with  mental  development — -to  which  we  confine  our- 
selves for  the  present — as  brought  about  by  a  pui-posed 
and  systematic  disciplining  of  the  powers  of  mind  by- 
special  methods  of  imparting  knowledge. 

The  knowledge  of  mind,  as  such,  i.e.,  as  diSerent  and 
separate — so  far  as  we  are  able  to  regard  it  as  abstractly 
separate — from  all  other  things,  is  in  itself  a  science,  viz., 
psychology.  Therefore  it  is  only  pyschological  prin- 
ciples in  new  relations  which  we  shall  now  proceed  to 
consider.  So  that  education  is  what  is  often  called  s 
derived  science.  But  all  sciences  are  more  less  derived 
since  they  all  depend  upon  one  another,  and,  to  a  large 
extent,  overlap  and  fade  into  each  other.  When, 
however,  we  have  a  class  of  things  which  have  special 
characteristics  and  relations,  there  is  always  the  oppor- 
tunity for  a  special  science,  even  though  most  or  all  of 
the  tmihs  which  constitute  it  are  already  known  aa 
parts  of  other  sciences.  A  new  organism  of  knowledge 
is  8  new  ncience. 

We  may  illastrate  this  by  sncb  instances  as  medicine, 
whidi  U  based  upon  the  sciences  of  physiolc^y,  anatomy, 
tnology,  chemiatry,  physics,  &c.;  agriculture,  which  is 
derived  from  chfcmijrtry,  botany,  geology,  natural  history, 
4c;  and  hy^i-ne,  which  involves  physiology,  chemistry, 
pbjraid,  wdicine,  Ac.  In  each  of  these  sciences  there 
in  »  xfwial  daaa  of  facts :  in  medicine  all  the  phen 
BOfueiM  OTiiactod  with  the  nature,  coui'se,  and  cure 
of  ^MNMn;  fai  agricDlture  tliofie  involved  in  obtaining 
prodieB  fniai  tbe  kaI  ;    and   in   hygiene  those  whtidi 
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the  perfecting  and  maintaiQing  of  health,  and 
the  prevention  of  disease.  Also  in  each  there  ia  a 
special  organiaatton  of  our  knowledge  about  such  facta. 
Such  is  the  caae  with  edacation,  and  witJi  practically 
of  modem  origin. 
Sciences  which  are,  in  the  more  direct  and  special 
derivative  must  necessarily  follow  the  method 
(f  those  from  which  they  are  mainly  composed. 
Education  is  based  upon  what  are  called  the  moral 
sciences,  viz.,  psychology,  logic,  and  ethics,  bo  far  as 
the  purely  intellectual  aide  of  man  is  concerned,  and 
upon  physiology,  hygiene,  &c.,  with  regard  to  the 
physical  nature  of  mau.  It  will  therefore  follow  the 
method  of  these  sciences,  which  is  the  inductive  method. 
We  may  illustrate  this  method  by  the  following 
example.  In  the  earliest  days  of  education  all  teaching 
would  be  directly  connected  with  the  objects  about 
which  it  was  desirable  for  the  pupil  to  know  certain 
tilings.  Although  the  amount  learnt  in  this  way  was 
small  in  comparison  with  what  is  done  at  the  present 
time,  yet  it  waa  considerable  when  we  remember  the 
difference  of  general  mental  development  between  then 
and  now.  Also  it  would  appear  that  such  a  method 
of  teaching  was  very  effective  and  easy,  for  ordinary 
individuals  seem  to  have  acquired  very  great  skill  and 
considerable  ability  in  the  common  arts  of  the  day,  as 
is  shown  by  their  implements  of  war  and  peace.  Thia 
appears  to  be  true  up  to  the  time  that  written 
language  was  invented  and  had  become,  through  the 
aid  of  printing,  a  matter  of  common  knowledge. 
heu  some  of  the  finest  thoughts  and  knowledge  of 
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the  greatest  thinkers  of  the  ancient  world 
expressed  in  printed  books,  and  there  had 
very  keen  interest  in  them,  and  a  desire  to  know 
them,  as  being  the  best  that  the  world  of  thought 
bad  ta  give ;  then  it  was  considered  that  to  know  o£ 
these  through  the  books  in  which  they  were  expressed, 
was  to  know  all  that  was  most  valuable  in  knowledge. 

Education  then,  and  therefore,  resolved  itself  into  a 
system  of  acquiring  skill  in  all  the  details  of  the  art 
of  written  language,  bo  that  the  student  should  be 
able  to  get  every  possible  point  of  meaning  from  the 
verbal  forms.  This  kind  of  learning  was  made  the 
more  necessary,  and  difficult,  in  such  countries  as 
England,  because  it  happened  that  al!  the  matter 
which  was  thought  to  be  of  value  was  in  the  Greek 
and  Latin  languages.  So  great  was  the  conviction  of 
this  necessity,  that  for  many  centuries  practically  no 
attention  was  given  to  the  systematic  teaching  of  the 
mother-tongue.  Only  the  teaching  of  the  classical 
languages  was  really  attended  to.  After  a  time,  how- 
ever, careful  observers  and  thinkers  began  to  recognwe 
that  the  results  of  such  teaching  were  very  far  from 
satisfactory  for  practical  purposes,  and,  indeed,  had 
very  little  permanent  value  to  the  average  person. 
Montaigne  says  of  the  scholai's  of  his  time :  "  For  the 
most  part  they  neither  understand  others  nor  them- 
selves ....  their  memories  are  full  enough,  it  is  true, 
but  the  judgment  totally  devoid  and  empty."  They 
also  noticed  that  there  was  an  amount  of  time  and 
energy  devoted  to  the  task  out  of  all  proportion  to  the 
meagre  leaolta   obtained,  owing  to   tJ]e  difficulty  of 
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getting  the  learners  to  take  a  real  interest  in  their 
work,  and  to  the  fact  that  few  acquired  sufficient 
knowledge  to  be  able  to  read  the  classical  languages 
with  ease  and  pleasare.  Moreover,  there  was  very 
little  occasion  for  using  any  language  except  the 
mother-tongue  in  the  ordinary  all'airs  of  life.  And  not 
only  was  tbe  matter  thus  learnt  out  of  relation  to  tbe 
common  life,  but  so  far  as  it  contained  information 
about  men  and  things,  it  related  to  other  times, 
foreign  people,  and  unknown  habits  and  customs,  and 
what  it  had  to  tell  about  familiar  objects  and  acts  was 
not  always  the  truest  or  beat  that  was  then  known 
about  them.  So  tJiat  those  who  obtained  their  first 
knowledge  of  things  through  a  more  or  less  imperfect 
■  translation  and  understanding  of  the  more  or  less 
ambiguous  and  necessarily  imcomplete  verbal  record 
of  more  or  less  imperfect  knowledge,  were  both  very 
ill-informed  and,  often,  very  much  misinformed. 

These  points  were  carefully  observed  and  compared 
with  the  results  which  followed  the  imparting  of  know- 
ledge through  dealing  directly  with,  and  appealing  to 
common  expeiiences  of,  real  objects.  Lessons  were 
conducted  on  the  principle  of  teaching  through  objects 
themselves,  and  the  results  were  found  to  be  highly 
satisfactory,  and  far  more  sound  and  lasting  than  those 
obtained  by  teaching  through  written  descriptions 
only.  More  and  more  evidence  in  favour  of  this 
method  was  given  by  further  experience. 

Further  observation,  comparison,  and    classihcatiou 

of  the  details  connected  with  the  two  methods  led  to 

^^^^  conclusion  that  the  only   real  difference  between 
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tbem  was  as  to  whether  the  knowledge  wan  gained 
directly  through  personal  experience  and  thought,  or 
indirectly  through  the  interpretation  of  the  experi- 
ences and  thought  of  others — with  little,  if  any,  help 
from  personal  experience — as  recorded  in  written 
language ;  for  in  many  cases  the  information,  the 
learners,  the  teachers,  and  the  general  conditions 
were  for  all  practical  purposes  exactly  similar.  Hence 
this  was  taken  to  be  the  reason  for  the  difference  of 
the  results,  and  it  was  laid  down  as  a  practical  rule : 
that  knowledge  of  the  thing  itself  through  actual 
experiences  should  come  before  attempting  to  get 
knowledge  of  it  through  written  words. 

Later  on,  when  the  nature  of  mind  and  its  depend- 
ence upon  the  senses  for  the  material  upon  which  it 
acts,  were  scientifically  understood,  it  was  seen  that  the 
above  practical  rule  expressed  a  principle  of  mental 
development,  viz.,  that  the  mind  proceeds  from  know- 
ledge which  comes  through  sense  given  material,  to 
judgments  about  its  fuller  meaning,  and  then  invents 
signs,  i.e.,  a  language,  to  express  and  record  such 
knowledge.  This  gives  the  scientilic  basis  for  the 
principle :  development  in  knowledge  is  from  the 
concrete  to  the  abstract  and  Bymbolic.  From  this 
great  principle  many  conclusions  as  to  details  in 
methods  of  teaching  have  been  drawn,  e.g.,  aa  to  the 
place  of  kindergarten  in  the  education  of  very  young 
children,  the  need  of  beginning  the  study  of  such 
subjects  as  arithmetic  through  concretes,  and  the 
general  value  and  necessity  of  sense -training  (manual 
in^trnction,  &c.)  in  various  forms.     And  all  such  cou- 
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clasioDS  have  been  found  to  be  sound  and  benelicial, 
by  tlie  excellent  reeults  produced  by  patting  them 
into  practice.  In  this  way  still  more  evidence  in 
support  of  the  original  principle  has  been  supplied. 

The  above  shows  the  progress  which  comes  through 
the  efforts  of  succeeding  generations  with  regard  to  the 
practical  consideration  of  the  same  subject,  and  also  the 
very  great  help  which  the  student  of  a  subject  can 
obtain  from  the  study  of  the  history  of  the  development 
of  the  present  knowledge  of  it.  Where  the  products 
are  aoond,  the  processes  are  likely  to  be  scientific ; 
and,  where  these  are  explicit  the  science  itself  stands 
revealed  in  more  or  less  fulness,  and  the  elements  of 
scientific  method  are  practically  complete. 

As  M.  Compayre  remarks :  "  It  is  profitable  to  study 
even  the  chimeras  and  the  educational  errors  of  our 
predecessors.  In  fact,  these  are  so  many  marked  ex- 
periments which  contribute  to  the  progi-ess  of  our 
methods  by  warning  us  of  the  rocks  whicli  we  should 
shun.  In  truth,  for  him  who  has  an  exact  knowledge 
of  the  educators  of  past  centuries,  the  work  of  construct- 
ing a  system  of  education  ia  more  than  half  done." 
With  regard  to  this,  it  may  be  said  that  unless  beginners 
are  prepared  for  the  reading  of  the  history  of  a  science 
by  at  least  an  intelligible  grasp  of  the  outlines  of  what 
is  accepted  as  the  orthodox  view,  they  are  likely  to  be 
very  much  confused  by  the  conflict  of  opinions  and 
practices  which  a  historical  sketch  inevitably  reveals. 

Professor  Foster  Watson  says:  "The  history  of  edu- 
cation is  a  necessary  part  of  a  teacher's  training,  so  that 
^^^^  can  enter  intelligibly  into  the  continuity  of  national 
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educational  progress.  And,  secondly,  that,  as  far  aa 
possible,  disinterestedly,  he  may  Lave  material  for  judg- 
ment for  comparing  and  judging  the  different  present- 
day  ends  and  co-ordinating  them.  Thirdly,  that,  enter- 
ing into  his  work  with  liuman  ends,  he  may  strengthen 
his  manhood  by  imbibing  something  of  the  nobility  of 
aim  and  endeavour  which  has  characterised  the  efforts 
of  educators  in  all  ages  and  all  climes."  And  Dr. 
Suliy  maintains  that  to  obtain  a  sound  method  it  is 
necessary  to  rellect  upon  the  observed  facts  which  the 
history  of  educational  theory  and  practice  involve. 

Pnnetion  of  Education.— To  make  clearer,  if  possible, 
our  ideas  of  what  true  education  really  is,  we  may  look  at 
it,  for  a  few  moments,  from  tho  practical  point  of  view. 
The  progress  of  the  human  race  depends  very  much 
upon  each  succeeding  generation  being  able,  as  far  as 
possible,  to  begin  where  the  immediately  preceding  one 
leaves  off.  Now  this  could  never  happen  if  every 
individual  can  get  all  the  experience  and  knowledge  of 
the  present  generation  only  by  going  through  every 
detail  of  every  part  of  it  for  himself. 

It  is  true  that  he  must  so  obtain  some  one  or  more 
examples  of  each  definitely  distinct  class  of  experience 
and  knowledge,  or  he  can  never  realise  the  meaning  of 
such.  The  development  and  history  of  the  individual 
is  in  tljis  respect,  and  to  this  extent,  the  same  as  that 
of  the  race,  and  that  of  the  race  as  that  of  the  indi- 
vidual. To  give  a  simple  illustration  of  the  above :  the 
uninformed  dwellers  in  tropical  regions  cannot  under- 
stand that  it  is  sometimes  possible  for  hundreds  of 
I  to  travel  upon  the  surface  of  a  lake   in  the 
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Bame  way  that  they  do  upon  the  solid  gronnd.  If 
report  be  trne,  Bome  travellers  have  lost  tlieir  heads 
through  trying  to  convince  uncivilised  rulers  of  tropical 
countries  of  such  a,  to  us,  simple  truth.  But  when  we 
have  experience  and  knowledge  of  a  frozen  lake,  it  is 
not  very  difficult  for  us  to  understand  the  accounts  of 
life  in  arctic  regions,  if  they  are  put  before  ua  in  a  clear 
and  connected  form,  and  so  as  to  show  the  relation  of 
the  facts  of  arctic  life  to  those  within  our  own  lives. 

In  this  way  one  who  has  never  been  to  a  certain 
country  can  get  to  know,  from  the  accounts  given  by 
many  travellers,  more  about  it  than  even  a  person  who 
has  spent  many  years  there.  Similarly,  an  individual 
may,  in  a  few  years,  learn  what  has  taken  all  the  wisest 
men  in  all  ages  all  their  lives  to  discover  about  certain 
things.  Compare,  for  example,  how  a  young  student 
of  chemistry  can  in  a  short  time  become  possessed  of 
the  latest  knowledge  of  the  nature  of  the  atmoBjjhere, 
such  knowledge  being  the  outcome  of  the  work  of  the 
ablest  thinkers  since  the  very  beginnings  of  the  science. 
We  inherit,  poHSeas,  enjoy,  and  add  to  the  knowledge 
of  our  forefathers,  much  in  the  same  way  as  we  add  to 
their  material  wealth. 

Now,  in  educating  an  individual,  the  aim  is  so  to 
develop  his  mental  powers  that  he  may,  to  as  great  an 
extent  as  is  poasible,  be  in  intelligent  sympathy  with 
some  of  the  highest  forms  of  intellectual  knowledge  of 
the  day.  To  whatever  degree  this  can  be  accomplished, 
in  so  far  the  individual  may  be  said  to  begin  where  the 
race  has  left  off,  and,  if  he  has  power  and  perseverance, 
}f  knowledge  beyond  the 
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stage  at  which  he  found  it.  We  might  say  that  in  this  I 
way  the  mental  power  of  the  individual  is,  through  I 
education,  multiplied  by  the  product  of  that  of  the  race. 

Every  one  must  know  from  personal  experience  how  I 
much  the  mental  character  is  broadened  and  deepened  I 
through  communication  with  other  and  greater  minds,  | 
and  by  becoming  acquainted  with  the  habits  of  thought  | 
and  modes  of  life  of  many  men  in  many  countries.  So  I 
striking  is  the  effect  of  such  intercourse  in  developing  a  I 
person's  individuality  that  we  often  say  "  it  has  made  I 
a  new  man  of  him."  To  a  greater  or  lesa  degree  this  1 
kind  of  developing  influence  can  be  used  in  educating. 
We  can  bring  the  mind  into  intelligent  contact  with  I 
some  of  the  best  thoughts  of  the  greatest  minds  through  I 
the  study  of  literature,  or,  in  a  more  elementary  way,  I 
by  literary  selections  for  ordinary  school  reading  lessons. 
In  the  same  way  it  is  possible  to  become  acquainted  I 
with  the  habits  and  customs  of  other  men  and  other  I 
countries  throngh  descriptive  geography.  The  whola  J 
world  of  men  and  things  can,  by  sample,  be  brought  to  J 
the  knowledge  of  the  youthful  learner. 

This  last  is  a  great  and  significant  truth,  of  the  J 
highest  possible  valna  in  education.  Its  ]rossibility  I 
makes  the  work  of  educating  the  yonng  of  the  greatest  I 
moment  to  the  individual  and  the  nation.  The  present  I 
generation  can  thus  fit  the  coming  generation  to  enterl 
into,  and  realise,  its  highest  hopes  and  desires. 

The  great  world  of  fact  and  knowledge,  which  may  h 
said  really  to  belong  only  to  the  human  race  as  a  whole,  | 
can,  in  a  sense,  be  put  into  the  very  little  world  of  the  1 
youthful  mental  life.     In  seeking  to  develop  the  mind  f 
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through  geographical  teaching,  the  surface  and  scenery 
of  the  whole  world,  all  the  moat  remarkable  cuatoma  and 
habits  of  all  nations,  and  innumerable  facts  and  phe- 
Domena  of  all  kinds,  are  passed  in  review  before  the 
learner.  The  physical  laboratory  reveals  to  him,  as  in 
miniature,  some  of  the  great  and  mighty  forces  of 
nature  which  sustain  and  rule  our  universe.  The 
biological  laboratory  puts  before  him  examples  of  the 
laws  and  conditions  of  life  and  vital  activity.  History 
nnrolla  the  life  and  actions  of  the  human  race  before  bis 
eyes,  And  so  by  things  and  words,  by  samples,  types, 
and  aeries,  by  observation  and  reflection,  this  great 
universe  of  ours  can  be  squeezed  within  the  four  walls 
of  a  small  clasa-room.  The  importance  of  this  truth 
for  the  educator  can  hardly  be  over-estimated.  It  is 
the  very  corner-stone  of  systematic  development. 

Again,  we  all  know  from  painful  experience  that  if 
we  are  left  to  ourselves  we  discover  a  very  little  truth, 
after  making  very  many,  and  often  serious,  errors. 
Much  loss  of  valuable  time  occurs  during  the  process, 
and  still  more  in  undoing  the  bad  effects  of  the  wrong 
views  of  things  which  have  been  entertained,  and  of 
the  matorial  losses  which  may  have  resulted.  It  is  very 
difficult,  and  often  well-nigh  impossible,  to  correct  an 
error  of  judgment  which  is  the  result  of  the  individual's 
own,  but  mistaken,  mental  efforts,  and  which  he  be- 
lieves he  has  found  to  be  confirmed  by  experience  (mis- 
interpreted). Compare,  for  example,  the  superstitious 
beliefs  in  signs  and  omens,  which  arise  from  mistaking 
coincidence  for  cause,  and  which  still  remain  even 
amongst  the  educated,  in  the  form   of  palmistry,  &c. 
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EnOTB  must  always  more  or  less  retard  true  develop- 
ment, for  they  generally  necessitate  going  over  the 
same  ground  again.  Hence  the  educator  teaches  aa 
much  truth  through  truth  aa  he  can,  carefully  avoiding 
errors,  so  as  to  develop  a  proper  mental  method  which 
shall,  as  far  as  possible,  prevent  unnecessary  mistakes. 

Nature  if  left  to  itself — i.e.,  without  the  guiding  and 
controlling  power  of  reason — produces  good  and  bad  in 
wild  profusion,  and  destroys  more  than  it  preserves.  It 
has  been  well  said  that  nature  cares  nothing  for  the 
individual,  but  everything  for  the  race.  Only  the 
strongest,  which  are  by  no  means  necessarily  the  best, 
survive.  It  needs  the  care  and  cultivation  which  reason 
alone  can  secure  to  bring  about  the  production  of  much 
of  the  best  things.  Hence  the  garden  as  against  the 
wilderness,  the  orchard  apple  aa  against  the  wild  crab- 
apple,  the  civilised  man  as  against  the  savage  {when 
reason  looks  after  itself),  Ac,  Natnre,  apart  from  man, 
ordera  the  individual  to  his  surroundings:  man  orders 
the  BurroundingB  to  the  individual,  as  much  as  possible. 
So  arises  the  need  of  the  educator  as  an  agent  in  the 
development  of  the  human  being. 

Man  cannot  help  being  informed  and  developed  by 
his  experiences,  but  he  can  help  his  experiences  to  edu- 
cate him  more  easily,  quickly,  and  completely  than  they 
would  otherwise  do  it.  This  is  the  function  of  the  edu- 
cator, and,  therefore,  we  should  find  in  the  science  of 
education  an  account  of  the  nature  and  laws  of  all  the 
different  kinds  of  phenomena  which  are  dealt  with  by 
the  educator. 

Above  all,  there  will,  very  properly,  be  an  earnest 
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I       eadeavour  on  the  part  of  thu  educator  to  Itriog  the 
I.       learner  into  practical  relation   with   his  surroundings. 
;        This  is  aa  necessary  from  the  point  of  view  of  advan- 
I        tageous  living,  as  it  is  inevitable  from  the  point  of  view 
'        of  living  at  all.     The  individual  must  so  act  as  to  get 
',        good,  and  not  harm,  from  his  surroundings,   and   it  is, 
I        of  course,   well  that  he  should  so  act  as  to  get  tho 
greatest  good  from  them.      But  this  gives  rise  to  the 
choice  between  the  greatest  immediate  good,  and  the 
greatest  total  good  in  the  long  run^that  which  can  be 
obtained  during  an  average  lifetime.     This  considera- 
tion is  the  practical  basis  of  the  claim  that  the  earliest 
I       years  of  life  should  be  given  up  to  pure  education — i.e., 
to  preparatory  development — rather  than  to  the  acquir- 
ing of  certfun  particular  kinds  of  power.     It  is  urged 
I       that  to  give  proper  attention  to  the  former  makes  the 
latter  easier  to  secure,  and  more  effective  when  obtained. 
I       Indeed,  to  get  the  former  most  completely  we  must  em- 
ploy jast  the  same  general  material  and  method  as  for 
the  latter,  leaving  out  only  particular  details  of  material 
and  method.      If  this  reasoning  be  sound,  then  the 
educator  ought  not  to  try  and  teach  a  boy  to  be  a  car- 
penter, shoemaker,  accountant,   journalist,  t^c.  but  to 
give  bim  such  a  general  physical  and  intellectual  edu- 
cation as  will  best  develop  his  powers  for  taking  up 
my  of  these  occupations   with  the   greatest   possible 
mcelihood  of  success. 

Similarly  with  regard  to  conduct.  However  important 
nod  desirable  it  may  be  to  form  "  a  Christian  character," 
" a  perfection-seeking  character,"  or  "a  good  citizen," 
these  are  matters  for  the  theologian,  the  teachi^r  of 
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ethics,  and  the  Bociologist  to  deal  with,  and  not  for  the 
educator,  as  such.  The  educator,  as  such,  has  no  more 
to  do  with  inclndinff  such  things  in  his  sdence,  than 
the  aatronomur,  the  geologist,  and  the  zoologist,  have  to 
do  with  incorporating  biblical  teaching  with  their  sub- 
jecta.  One  can  be  taught  to  be  honest,  kind,  jusfc,  &c., 
without  being  brought  up  as  a  Christian,  Buddhist,  or 
Mahommedan,  &c.  It  is  not  a  question  of  excluding 
these  matters,  but  of  excluding  particular  views  with 
regard  to  them.  Religion  cannot  be  excluded  from 
teaching,  but  religions  can :  whether  they  should,  is  a 
matter  to  be  decided  by  the  public  and  private  conscience. 
What  particular  end  we  shall  set  before  the  individual, 
or  he  shall  propose  to  himself,  when  well-developed 
powers  have  been  considered  and  secured,  is  a  different 
matter  from  that  of  obtaining  the  greatest  possible 
amount  of  the  highest  possible  mental  and  bodily 
powers.  It  is  not  a  question  as  to  whether  one  or  the 
other  shall  be  excluded,  but  as  to  which  shall  predomi- 
nate during  a  certain  period  of  life.  This  question 
really  lies  outside  the  limits  of  the  science  of  education, 
but  it  serves  to  make  more  clear  what  is  the  exact  scope 
of  the  science.  All  pure  science  must  confine  itself  to 
knowledge,  as  knowledge,  and  has  nothing  to  do,  di- 
rectly, with  what  use  is  made  of  it.  Such  a  distinction 
is  very  important  in  connection  with  the  definition  of 
education  previously  given. 

Ideas  of  Great  Thinkers- — Some  thoughts  from  the 
great  thinkers  and  educationists  of  the  ptist  will  show 
what  has  always  been  the  highest  conception  of  educa- 
tion, and  will  gire  matter  for  further  andlater  refiec- 


NATURE   AND   SCOPE 

tion.     The  following  are  selected  from  Dr.  Bamard'a 
"  Aphorisms  ou  Education  "  : 

"  In  education  there  is  a  union  o£  watehfnlnesa  over 
the  progress  of  training,  and  of  a  course  of  discipline 
for  intellectual  and  bodily  development." — Pinto. 

"The  mind  should  be  drilled  as  moch  as  the  body." — 
Sentca. 

"  The  object  of  education  is  ...  ,  inward  develop- 
ment."— Sentca. 

"  Education  is  to  prepare  the  mind  for  instruction, 
as  men  prepare  the  soil  before  sowing  seed  in  it." — 
ATislotlc. 

"  The  gEueral  problem  of  education  is  to  develop 
children  as  imperfect  beings  into  perfect  beings.  The 
better  pai-t  of  man  is  the  reason,  which  must  therefore 
be  the  chief  object  of  education, "^j4risto(/c 

"  The  chief  problem  of  education  must  be  ....  to 
develop  harmoniously  and  naturally  the  various  facul- 
ties of  the  soul,  so  that  the  pupil  himself  shall  learn 
bow  to  investigate  further  after  truth." — Hi-ydcimich. 

"  Tlie  design  of  education  is  ...  .  the  development 
of  what,  though  undeveloped,  is  capable  of  development, 
from  dependence  to  independence." — Karl  Schmidt. 

"Man  is  not  clay,  which  the  educator  ....  can 
model  at  his  pleasure,  but  a  plant,  having  its  individual 
nature  and  form,  and  capable  only  of  being  cared  for 
by  him  as  by  a  gardener,  raised  up  to  its  full  growth, 
and  brought  to  its  greatest  possible  perfection." — 
I        Gwne. 

L  "  As  the  body  must  be  strengthened  before  bodily 

L^l^ur  is  commenced,  so  the  mind  must  have  grown 


before  it  may  undertake  the  acqiurement  of  art  and  of 

science. "^-^uiw  Bauei: 

"The  essence  of  education  consists  in  this:  that 
each  department  of  human  activity  is  developed  in  the 
individual ;  none  of  them  isolatedly,  but  each  in  a 
harmonious  relation  to  the  others." — Froebcl. 

"  Examination  of  the  mental  faculties  and  of  their 
reference  to  instruction  is  absolutely  necessary." — 
Quintilian. 

"Mental  training  must  gradually  and  progressively 
begin  in  the  same  way  in  which  the  mental  faculties 
of  the  child  themselves  develop. "^ — QuintUian. 

"  The  understanding  is  not  a  vessel  that  needs  filling ; 
it  is  fuel  that  needs  kindling.  It  is  kindled  to  truth 
by  the  faculty  of  acquiring  knowledge," — Flutarch. 

"  Instruction  should  begin  in  early  youth,  and  should 
proceed  gradually,  according  to  the  development  of  the 
capacities." — Com  en  ius. 

"  Sound  education  stands  before  me  symbolised  by 
a  tree  planted  near  fertilising  water.  A  little  seed, 
which  contains  the  design  of  the  tree,  its  form  and  pro- 
portion, is  placed  in  the  soil.  See  how  it  germinates 
and  expands  into  trunk,  branches,  leaves,  flowers,  and 
fruit!  The  whole  tree  is  an  uninterrupted  chain  of 
organic  parts,  the  plan  of  which  existed  in  its  seed 
and  i-oot.  Man  is  similar  to  the  tree.  In  the  new-born 
child  are  hidden  those  faculties  which  are  to  unfold 
during  life." — Pcstcdozzi. 

To  the  above  it  may  be  added  that  Locke,  RousseaUj 
Eabelaia,  Kant,  Fidite,  Herbart,  and  Spencer,  all  insist 
that  the  educating  processes  must  be  based  upon  and 


conform  with  mental  development.  This,  of  course,  is 
possibleonlyiiiBofaras  we  know  the  nature  of  mind,  and 
the  different  stages  of  growth  and  development  through 
which  it  passes.  That  there  are  great  differences 
tjetween  the  mind  of  the  infant,  the  youth,  and  the 
adult,  whilst  the  minda  of  all  infants,  youths,  and  adults 
very  largely  resemble  each  other — indeed,  that  they 
exactly  agree  as  to  their  general  characteristics,  though 
differing  greatly  as  to  details — is  both  commonly 
recognised  and  scientifically  established.  It  is  for  this 
reason  that  a  common  system  of  educating  has  been 
found  possible,  and  that  a  science  of  edncation  has 
appeared  and  is  being  developed. 

Educational  EnilB.—Mauy  different  views  have  been 
held,  and  are  still  held,  as  to  what  should  be  the  exact 
aim,  or  end,  of  education.  From  what  baa  already 
been  said  it  will  be  seen  that  very  practical  views 
were  taken  in  ancient  times.  In  modern  days  opinions 
such  as  the  following  are  held :  "  The  perfection  of  our 
nature  "  (J,  S.  Mill) :  "  Complete  living  "  (Spencer) : 
"The  happiness  of  the  Individual,  and  the  well-being 
of  the  State  "  ("  Cyclopaedia  of  Education  ") :  "  A 
perfect  citizen:"  "A  completely  moral  man:"  &c. 
But  such  considerations  have  to  do  with  applied  educa- 
tion, and  not  with  education  as  a  science.  The  only 
end  of  education,  as  a  science,  is  educational  knowledge ; 
just  as  the  only  end  of  astronomy,  as  a  science,  is  astri}- 
oical  knowledge. 


MIND,  AND  THE  GENERAL  NATURE  OF  MENTAL  LIFE 

In  the  physical  sciences  matter  and  motion  are  taken 
for  granted,  for  no  one  who  ia  sane  would  think  of 
denying  that  such  things  exist,  and  indeed,  there  could 
bo  no  such  sciences  unless  they  do  exist,  for  it  is  our 
knowledge  about  matter  and  motion  that  constitutes 
them.  We  do  not  Wgin  by  asking  "  Is  there  matter 
and  motion  ?"  but  we  find  that  it  ia  impossible  to  be 
unaware  of  the  phenomena  (appearances)  which  we 
call  by  those  names,  and  therefore  we  give  them  the 
namea,  and  try  to  answer  the  questions:  "What  are 
they?"  or  "What  are  their  parts  and  qualities?" 
"  What  do  they  do  ?  "  and  "  How  are  they  connected  with 
each  other,  and  with  things  in  general  ?"  So  with  the 
mind  and  its  activities ;  we  begin  by  being  forced  to 
recognise  something  which  is  different  from  all  other 
things,  and  which  we  call  "  the  uiind,"  and  then  we  go 
on  to  find  out  all  we  can  abont  it. 

What  Mind  ia, — To  put  this  in  quite  general  terms, 
we  may  say  that  all  would  agree  that  by  "the  mind" 
we  mean  our  power  of  knowing,  and  the  sum  of  our 
knowledge.  Of  course  this  does  not  express  all  that  ia 
meant,  nor  is  it  a  strictly  scientific  deliuition.     It  ia  the 


work  of  the  science  of  psychology  to  show  in  detail  the 
fall  meaning  of  the  name.  But  we  mnat  begin  with 
some  such  unquestionable  statement,  which  no  sane 
person  can  avoid  realising  the  meaning  of,  or  admitting 
the  truth  of,  about  the  kind  of  things  which  we  are 
going  to  study.  We  are  unable,  so  to  say,  to  start  from 
zero,  for,  obviously,  there  is  nothing  to  start  with,  and 
nothing  to  be  got  out  of  it 

Man  is ;  and  man  has  the  power  to  perform  a  certain 
special  mental  function  which  is  called  reasoning.  Such 
is  the  nature  of  tliis  truth,  that  to  question  it  is  to 
prove  it ;  for  if  one  should  say :  "  We  do  not  know  that 
we  have  reason"  (the  power  of  knowing);  he  really 
asserts:  "I  know  (my  power  of  knowing  realises)  that 
we  do  not  know  that  we  have  reason" — an  expression 
which  first  shows  the  use  of  reason  and  then  denies  its 
existence. 

Because  of  this  special  power  of  man  we  say  that 
men  know,  think,  reason,  remember,  feel,  perceive, 
believe,  doubt,  decide,  will,  &c.  &c.  It  is  these  facts 
of  ordinary  life,  known  to  every  one  in  the  same  way  as 
we  know  that  there  are  all  kinds  of  animals,  plants, 
&c.,  which  the  psychologist  has  to  analyse  and  try  to 
understand,  so  that  he  may  be  able  to  build  up  a 
science.  Now  this  kind  of  knowledge  about  the  mind 
is  gained  in  a  way  exactly  liko  that  in  which  the 
Bcientiiic  knowledge  of  geology,  botany,  &c.,  is  obtained, 
viz.,  by  the  inductive  method,  which  has  already  been 
described.  Every  person  is  able  to  examine  his  mind, 
more  or  less  thoroughly  and  effectively  according  to  his 
raining  and  skill  in  such  work.     For  example,  every 


^^^trainin^ 


one  can  go  over  again,  in  thonglit,  moat,  if  not  all,  of  the 
important  thoughts  which  he  had  the  previous  day,  and 
can  examine,  analyse,  and  make  farther  judgments 
about  them,  as:  "  That  was  a  foolish  judgment,  because 
it  did  not  take  into  account  such-and-such  a  thought ; " 
"  That  judgment  was  a  very  clever  one,  for  it  managed 
to  give  exactly  the  right  weight  to  such-and-such 
points  in  the  thoughts  with  which  it  dealt ; "  and 
so  on. 

Again,  we  usetheword  mind  as  a  verb  in  such  sentences 
as,  "I  cannot  mind  it,"  meaning  "I  cannot  get  my 
mind  to  recall  and  think  about  something  which  it 
experienced  before."  Also,  we  use  such  expressions  as 
"I  know  that  my  mind  m  agitated  and  excited,""! 
have  a  very  intense  feeling  of  pain,  which  is  very  inter- 
mittent but  quite  regular,"  &c.  Some  insane  persons 
know  that  they  are  mad  on  certain  points.  All  these 
things  show  that  the  mind  is  able  to  observe  itself  in 
much  the  same  way  as  the  eye  is  able  to  observe 
physical  things. 

Psychology  is  in  method  similar  to  the  natural  sci- 
ences; indeed,  it  is  a  natural  science,  for  mind  is  as 
much  an  element  of  nature  as,  say,  electricity  or 
magnetism.  It  has  some  advantages  over  the  other 
sciences,  in  that  mind  is  always  with  us,  and  we  can 
usually  observe,  analyse,  and  reflect  upon  it  whenever 

Let  us  take  for  granted   now  what  will    be  made 
clearer   later   on,   that   any   onp   action   of   the   mind  ■ 
expresses,  more  or  less  fully  and  completely,  the  whole  I 
mind,  so  that  if  we  can  thoroughly  understand  it,  wo^ 


MIND 

ahall  have  a  soimd  knowledge  of  the  general  aatnre  of 
mind.  In  the  same  nay  aa  a  single  dog  resembles  all 
do^  of  hia  kind,  and  this  class  in  HimOar  in  all  essential 
points  to  all  the  different  kind-s  of  dogs,  so  that  we  get 
to  know  all  dogs  through  obet^rving  and  getting  to 
onderatand  individuals  of  a  class,  and  making  this  the 
basis  for  observing  and  studying  other  classes ;  so,  also, 
by  analysing  and  rinderstanding  separate  states  or  acts 
of  mind  we  come  to  know  the  whole  mind,  and  we  can 
take  this  as  a  basis  for  discovering  the  maiu  character- 
istics of  all  minds. 

Uind  Elements. — We  will,  therefore,  try  to  analyse 
separate  states,  or  acts  of  mind.  Suppose  that  a  person 
is  sitting  in  a  room  which  is  ia  semi- darkness,  with 
eyes  wide  open,  but  not  looking  at  or  seeing  anything 
in  particular,  with  no  special  thought  occupying  the 
mind,  and  with  no  individna!  sensation  occupying  the 
attention.  Suddenly  a  very  powerful  electric  light  is 
turned  on  from  a  bull's-eye  lantern,  and  the  rays  come 
straight  to  the  eyes.  What  will  bo  the  effect  o£  such  a 
condition  of  things  upon  the  mind  ?  In  the  case  of  a 
very  small  child  there  would  be  what  we  call  a  violent 
shock  to  the  feelings,  probably  causing  pain,  the  head 
would  most  likely  be  hurriedly  turned,  the  hands  would 
be  held  up  to  cover  the  eyes,  and  the  child  would  be 
aware  of  the  great  and  striking  change,  as  such,  from 
semi-dark nesa  to  intense  illutninatiou  which  had  taken 
place.  An  adult  who  should  undergo  the  same  kind  of 
experience  would  have  the  same  kind  of  mental  effects, 
but  after  the  fiist  few  seconds  of  shock  and  surprise,  he  Jt 


from  aemi-darkness  to  brilliant  Hght.  He  would 
doubtless  recognise,  in  a  vague  and  uncertain  way,  from 
which  quarter  the  light  came ;  he  would  know  not  only 
that  there  was  a  change,  but  also  have  some  idea  of  the 
general  nature  of  the  change ;  and  he  would  connect  this 
change  with  the  shock  which  he  felt.  Also,  his  action 
to  escape  the  disturbing  effects  of  the  experience  might 
be  more  deliberate,  But  both  the  infant  and  an  adult 
would,  at  first,  have  very  hazy  notions  of  anything 
other  than  the  overwhelming  realisation  of  the  fact  that 
they  were  intensely  affected  by  something. 

If  we  suppose  the  light  to  be  a  mild  one,  and  not  too 
abruptly  turned  on— all  other  conditions  remaining  the 
same — we  should  find  that  the  infant  would  give  no 
evidence  of  having  had  a  shock,  and  would  simply  turn 
its  eyes  toward  the  source  of  the  light,  out  of  curiosity 
as  we  say ;  still,  however,  the  chief  effect  would  be  the 
realisation  of  the  being  affected  by  something.  But  it 
would  also  be  vaguely  aware  of  the  fact  that  a  change 
had  taken  place.  With  the  adult,  however,  the  matter 
would  be  very  different.  The  change  would  probably 
be  sufficient  to  obtain  bis  attention,  he  would  turn  his 
head  toward  the  source  of  light,  if  necessary,  and 
definitely  use  hia  eyes  and  thoughts  to  discover  all  he 
cared  to  about  the  light.  He  would  be  likely  to  recog- 
nise if  it  was  a  light  produced  by  electricity;  botli 
from  its  general  character  as  light,  and  from  the 
mechanical  nature  of  the  lamp,  &c.,  which  was  used  in 
connection  with  it,  Also,  he  would  distinguish  between 
the  centre  of  illumination  and  the  illuminated  track. 
He  would  also  trace,  almost  instantaneously,  the  limits 


OP  shape  of  the  illnminated  track.  And  thia  being 
aware  of  wliat  affected  liim,  and  how  it  appeared  to 
him,  would  be  the  principal  effects  of  tlie  experience. 

We  will  take  one  other  case  for  the  purpose  of  illus- 
tration. We  will  atippose  that  the  person  who  has 
the  experience  is  one  who  has  Just  before  stolen  some 
thing  in  the  room,  and  has  no  idea  that  any  one  else  is 
there.  Tlie  chief  effect  it  ivill  have  upon  him  is  to 
cause  him  to  take  very  definite,  decided,  and  elaborate 
action.  He  will  endeavour  to  hide  himself  completely 
from  the  light,  if  that  be  possible,  and  will  do  a  lot  of 
complex  and,  possibly,  clever  thiugs  to  thia  end  ;  or  he 
will  at  once  begin  to  run  away,  and  make  all  sorts  of 
dodgings,  &c.,  to  escape  being  caught.  Or  he  might 
immediately  set  his  mind  to  work  to  invent  some  ex- 
cuses for  being  there,  and  to  account  for  his  having  the 
stolen  article.  He  vrill  of  course  be  aware,  in  a  more 
or  less  definite  way,  of  the  kind  of  light  there  is,  and  he 
will  realise  that  a  change  in  his  surroundings  is  affect- 
ing him — indeed,  thia  will  be  intensified  by  his  fears ; 
but  the  greatest  effect  will  be  that  of  causing  him  to  go 
through  a  series  of  thoughts  involving  actions. 

In  the  above  instances  we  see  that  there  are  always 
three  elements  or  characteristics  in  a  state  of  mind: 
the  being  more  or  less  affected  by  our  surroundings, 
especially  if  there  is  a  violent  or  striking  change  in 
them ;  the  being  aware,  to  a  greater  or  lesser  degree,  of 
the  natute  of  the  effect  which  is  produced  in  us  by  our 
being  affected,  and  of  what  it  is  that  so  affects  us,  i.e., 
what  are  the  different  parts,  &c.,  of  it ;  and  the  being 
k^l^  to  do  something,  either  with  the  mind  or  body,  or 


both,  in  consequence  oE  being  affected,  and,  in  some 
caseB,  of  being  aware  of  the  nature  of  what  affects  us. 
We  may  sum  up  these  three  points  by  saying  that  mind 
is  always  being  acted  upon  by,  ani]  reacting  on,  other 
things,  or  acting  on,  and  being  reacted  upon,  by  other 
thinga ;  and  that  such  states  of  action  of  mind  can  be 
analysed  into  three  elements  or  characteristics — feeling, 
knowing,  and  willing— the  technical  names  for  the  above 
described  elements. 

The  elements  of  feeling,  knowing,  and  willing  are 
always  present  in  every  act  of  mind,  but  one  or  other 
of  them  has,  as  a  rule,  greater  force  than  the  other  two. 
Hence  we  are  able  the  more  easily  and  clearly  to  un- 
derstand how  they  differ  from  each  other,  and  what 
conditions  are  favourable  to  each.  The  fact  tbat  they 
are,  after  ail,  only  three  phases,  or  characteristics,  of  one 
and  the  same  thing,  must  never  be  lost  sight  of. 

General  Nature  of  Hind. — ■  Mind  is,  however,  much 
more  than  a  mere  collection  of  feelings,  knowings,  and 
willingH,  or  of  the  results  of  its  activities.  We  must 
begin  with  a  mind;  that  ia  to  say,  there  must  be  the 
original  germ  mind,  which  has  all  the  general  powers 
that  ever  belong  to  it,  though  in  an  undeveloped  state 
at  first — and  at  last  if  conditions  are  never  favourable 
for  developing  them.  Again,  mind  ia  a  living  organism, 
for  it  is  always  in  some  condition  of  systematic,  pur- 
poseful, and  progressive  activity.  Therefore  we  must 
think  of  it  as  having  a  contiuaons  existence,  for  directly 
it  absolutely  and  entirely  stops,  it  ceases  to  be,  bo  far 
as  we  know  of  it  scientihcally. 

All   normal  minds,  like  other  organisme,  have  their 


progressive  stages  answering  to  infancy,  youth,  maturity, 
and  decay.  These  stages,  in  ordinary  cases,  mean  a 
great  deal  more  than  mere  growth  or  increase  in  size. 
There  is  an  inevitable  increase  in  skill  and  power,  or 
development.  To  what  extent  this  development  is 
carried  will  depend  upon  the  native  quality,  so  to  call 
it,  of  the  particular  mind  itself,  and  upon  the  kind  of 
nonrishment  which  it  receives.  The  indispensable 
condition  for  any  and  all  growth  and  development  is 
exercise.  If  any  power  of  mind  be  not  exercised,  it 
will  inevitably  become  weak,  and  will  waste  away  until 
filially  it  may  be  impossible  to  make  it  act  at  all. 
On  the  other  hand,  any  power  which  is  constantly 
exercised,  so  long  as  the  exercise  is  not  excessive  in 
force  or  duration,  will  necessarily  become  stronger  and 
more  skilful  in  some  direction  or  other.  This  law 
appears  to  be  universally  true  of  living  organisms. 

But  it  is  not  a  mere  heap,  or  even  a  mechanically 
connected  whole  dovetailed  together,  so  to  say ;  but 
each  part  of  it,  and  every  one  of  its  actions,  grows  out 
of  that  which  precedes  it,  and  grows  into  that  which 
follows  it.  If  mind  were  not  thus  coherent,  our  lives 
would  never  meau  much  more  to  lis  than  the  experience 
of  the  passing  moment. 

Further,  it  is  not  only  coherent,  but  this  coherence  is 
both  general  and  special ;  for  the  whole  of  the  life 
history  of  the  mind  is  a  complete  and  single  whole. 
And  besides  this,  within  this  complete  whole,  all  those 
separate  items  in  the  whole  which  are  similar  to  each 
other,  form  themselves  into  a  subordinate  coherent 
\hols,  thus  both  increasing   their  own  value  for  the 
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wbole,  and  helping  to  bring  out  the  significance  of  other  ] 
Bnch  subordinate  groups,  and  being  helped  in  like 
manner  by  them.  Thna  mind  ifi  syfitematiaed  ;  i.e.,  is 
a  great  system  coneisting  of  a  number  of  inter-related 
ByetemB.  If  this  were  not  so,  very  little  in  the  way  of 
higher  development  would  be  possible,  and  our  mental 
life  would  consist  of  little  more  than  circles  of  repeated  i 
experiences. 

Finally,  all  parts,  acts,  elements,  items,  &c.,  of  mind 
are  so  inter-related,  inter-dependent,  and  inter-active,    ■ 
that  they  always  act  as  a  wbole,  and  always  make  up  a 
unit.     So  mind  is  unified — t.c,  it  is  a  unit  which  is  a    i 
unity.     This  it  is  which  enables  iia  to  always  speak  of   ■ 
our  "  self"  as  being  always  the  same  individual.     It 
is  necessary  to  get  some  idea  of  the  nature  of  mind, 
as  thus  described,  now,  although   it   cannot  be  fully 
understood  till  the  whole  of  the  outlines  of  psychology 
has  been  intelligently  studied,  because  it  may  at  least 
serve  as  a  warning  against  some  misleading  and  very 
miachievous  ideas  on  the  subject. 

Again,  we  may  say  that  all  minds  are  very  much  like 
each  other  with  regard  to  all  their  general  features 
and  facts,  thongb  very  much  nnlike  as  to  the  details 
of  these.  Minds  are  both  infinitely  like  and  infinitely 
unlike  each  other ;  but  it  is  the  likeness,  and  not  the 
onlikenesa,  which  is  ordinarily  predominant,  and  ia 
always  most  important  and  significant  for  us.  Were 
this  not  BO,  the  world  would  be  a  chaos,  so  far  as  man 
is  concerned  iu  it. 

There  are  many  difi'erent  forms  of  ment-al  activities 
besides   those   already   mentioned — e.g.,   remembering, 
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imagining,  attending,  perceiving,  Sic;  and  it  is  neces- 
sary to  have  a  general  name  for  all  these.  The  word 
which  is  commonly  used  as  the  name  for  any  and 
every  form  of  mental  activity  is  consciousness.  Any 
activity  of  the  mind  is,  therefore,  called  "  a  form  of 
conscionsneBH,"  or  "a  state  of  consciousness. "  Wo  say 
that  a  person  is  conscions  of  a  thing  when  hia  mind 
so  acts  as  to  take  account  of  it. 

Definitions  of  Psycholo^  and  Hind- — Mind  may  he 
studied  from  several  points  of  view.  It  may  he  re- 
garded as  a  something  which  has  the  power  of  knowing, 
and  one  may  try  to  discover  what  it  is  that  makes 
up  this  something  which  has  the  power  to  know. 
Such  a  study  of  mind  is  a  branch  of  metaphysics.  Or 
mind  may  be  thought  of  as  that  which  shows  ua  by  its 
power  of  reasoning  how  all  things  are  related  to  each 
other,  and  may  he  studied  for  the  pnrpose  of  knowing 
how  it  thus  relates,  and  gives  a  proper  value,  to  all 
the  parts  and  powers  of  the  universe.  This  view  of 
mind  gives  us  philosophy.  Again,  we  may  look  upon 
it  as  a  living  organism,  or  a  kind  of  living  machinery 
whose  ports  are  so  made  as  to  work  togethei'  in  the 
beat  way  to  do  a  certain  kind  of  work.  From  this 
point  of  view  it  will  be  studied  for  the  purpose  of 
finding  out  what  causes  it  to  work,  what  is  the  exact 
detail  of  its  workiug,  and  what  is  the  nature  of  the 
products  of  its  work.  This  it  is  which  constitutes  the 
science  of  psychology. 

Hence  we  may  define  psychology  as  the  science  of 
states  of  consciousness.      Notice  that  we  do  not  say 

die  science  of  miud,"  for  this  is  too  wide,  since  it 
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^v-ould  include  metaphysicB,  philosophy,  logic,  and 
et.hicB,  all  of  which  have  to  do  with  some  aide  of  the 
Htady  of  mind.  Compare  with  this  the  fact  that  the 
study  of  the  body  includes  the  sciences  of  physiology, 
anatomy,  biology,  medicine,  &c. 

As  the  metaphysician,  philosopher,  and  paychologiat, 
each  takes  a  different  standpoint  in  the  stndy  of  mind, 
so  each  has  a  different  idea— with  regai-d  to  his  par- 
ticular science  only- — of  what  mind  is.  For  the  psy- 
chologist,  mind  is  the  permanent  unity  of  conscious- 
ness. This  expression  will  doubtless  have  some  definite 
meaning  after  what  has  already  been  said,  but  it  can 
only  be  fully  and  clearly  grasped  after  much  fuller  and 
deeper  study. 

How  to  study  Hind —Some  further  details  about  the 
three  great  elements,  or  characteristics,  of  mind  are 
necessary  before  we  proceed  to  consider  that  which 
most  concerns  education,  as  such,  viz.,  the  development 
of  the  mental  life.  These  will  be  described  as  briefly 
as  possible,  and  the  st-udent  will  be  left  to  do  what  we 
may  call  the  laboratory  work  for  himself.  He  must 
deliberately  and  carefully  set  himself  to  observe  and 
examine  hia  own  states  of  consciousness ;  he  must,  as 
far  as  is  possible,  observe  the  signs,  in  the  acts  and 
general  behaviour  of  other  human  beings,  which  seem 
to  be  evidence  of  their  having  similar  mental  ex- 
periences to  his  own ;  he  must  ask  for  information  from  , 
other  persons  as  to  their  experiences ;  and  he  should 
to  teat  his  conclusions  by  simple  experi- 
ments. For  example,  after  trying  to  study  a  subject, 
when  tired,  and  haWng  observed  the  mental  eifects,  he 


Rtonld  see  how  far  his  analysis  agrees  witb  subsequent 
alyses  of  his  experiences,  under,  as  nearly  as  possible, 
milar  conditions. 

This  looking  into  one's  own  mind  is  called   intro- 

If  one  thinks  about  it  a  moment,  it  will  be 

Mgnised  that  to  try  to  observe  a  state  of  mind  while 

fc  is  actually  going  on,  introduces  a  new  element  into 

'he  state  of  consciousness,  and  more  or  less  changes 

ihe  original  state.     A  person  cannot  try  to  observe  a 

bate  of  anger,  without  at  the  same  time  becoming  less 

mgry  and  more  reasonable,  and  so,  very  much  altering 

ihat  which   he  desires  to  took  into.     It   is   therefore 

lecessary  always  to  allow  for  this,  and  to  put  ouraelvee 

Bbhrough  such   experiences  again,  if  we  can,  carefully 

avoiding  any  effort  to  observe  them  at  the  time,  but 

■ying  to  recall  them,  as  soon   after  as  we  find  most 

iffective   for  the   purpose  of  analysing  and  studying 

piheni. 

Bemations  and  PreBentations.— Before    noticing    the 

letaila  of  feeling,  knowing,  and  willing,  it  is  desirable 

»  Bay  something  about  the  conditions  which  may  be 

Hid  directly  to  influence  the  mind,  and   which  cause 

e  mind  to  re-act  upon  such  influence.     Everything  in 

^e  physical  world  is,  to  a  greater  or  lesser  degree,  in  a 

bate  of  activity  in  one  form  or  another.     These  forms 

f  activity  we  call  molecular  (i.e.,  of  the  smallest  con- 

eivable  particles  of  matter),  molar  {i.e.,  of   ordinary 

large  or  small  bodies),  electrical,  chemical,  magnetic, 

,  motion    or  force.     Under   favourable   conditions, 

activities  thus  exercised  wil!  affect  some  one  or 

[Bore   of   our   senses,  through  the   special   machinery 


which  they  have  for  receiving  and  discriminating  them, 
e.g.,  a  coloured  object  acta  upon  the  eye  by  means  of 
waves  of  liglit,  an  odorous  object  acts  upon  the  sense 
of  smell  through  minute  particles  which  chemically 
Btimolate  the  delicate  membrane  in  the  nose.  Our 
sense  organs  being  thus  put  into  a  special  condition 
of  activity  by  these  external  stimuli,  they  therefore 
affect  the  nervous  system,  and  cause  it  to  act  in  a 
particular  way.  This  nervous,  or  neural,  activity,  is 
generally  passed  on  to  the  brain  or  spinal  cord. 
Answering  to  and  interpreting  for  the  mind  these 
activities  of  the  body,  there  is  an  act  of  consciousness. 
Such  is  the  most  usual  way  in  which  a  state  of  coq- 
soiousnesa  ia  brought  about. 

We  cannot  aay  that  the  consciousness  is  caused  by 
the  bodily  activities  in  the  same  way  that  the  bodily 
activities  cause  each  other;  neither  can  we  say— in 
the  sense  of  being  able  to  demonstrate  the  fact— that 
consciousness  is  added  to  the  other  activities  from  some 
other  source.  Therefore  we  must  regard  them  as  being 
equally  fundamental  though  inseparable.  Hence  we 
speak  of  them  as  being  correlated,  or  of  having  a  kind  of 
parallel  dependence  upon  each  other,  and  not  a  sequent 
dependence  (one  thing  following  or  coming  from  an- 
other as  a  result  of  the  former  having  occurred). 

If  we  regard  the  bodily  and  the  external  activities  as 
making  up  a  group  by  themselves,  apart  from  the  act  of 
consciousness,  then  we  speak  of  such  as  an  impression. 
If  we  think  of  the  impression  and  the  accompanying  act 
of  consciousness  as  forming  one  thing,  then  we  call  such 
a  BOOsatioQ.     A  sensation,  therefore,  is  the  coiidition  of 


mind  which  accompanies  a  definite  acbivity  of  either  of 
the  senses.  Sensationa  may  be  looked  upon  as  the  food 
of  the  mind  by  which  it  keeps  itself  ali7P — ■*.''.,  thiokinp 
— and  out  of  which  it  builds  np  its  knowledge,  and 
finally  produceH  its  highest  developments,  it  has  been 
well  said  that  nothinj^  is  in  the  mind  which  was  not 
first  in  the  senses — or,  we  may  say,  in  sensations. 

But  when  once  thoughts  have  begun  to  accnmidate 
in  the  mind,  through  its  re-action  npon  the  influences 
pf  impressions,  then  these  thoughts  tiiemsetvea  are  re- 
acted upon,  as  individuals,  by  the  mind  as  a  whole, 
and  thus  minister  to  mental  growth  and  development, 
Any  sensation,  or  thought,  &c.,  that  is  in  this  way 
taken  account  of  by  the  mind  is  called  a  presentation. 
In  other  words,  a  presentation  is  anything  which  can 
enter  into  and  become  a  part  of  the  mental  life. 

Feeling. — Feeling  is  an  element,  i.e.,  it  is  such  that  we 
can  get  nothing  from  it  which  is  other  than  itself.  No 
one  can  over  know  what  feeling  is  unless  he  has 
feelings,  any  more  than  a  man  blind  from  his  birth  can 
know  what  colour  is.  It  ia,  therefore,  impossible  to  say 
exactly  what  it  is.  We  can  really  only  aay  that  there 
is  that  which  is  different  from  all  other  things  that  we 
know,  and  which  we  have  named  feeling,  and  then  try 
to  find  some  general  expression  which  shall  serve  to 
mark  it  off  as  clearly  as  possible  from  other  elements. 
For  this  purpose  we  may  saj  that  feeling  is  the  ex- 
pression by  mind,  for  mind,  of  the  value  of  the  fact 
that  we  live  and  move  and  have  our  being ;  that  virtue 
Las  gone  out  of  or  come  into  mind  :  of  the  realising  of 
general  or  special  (local)  well-being  or  ill-being,  comfort 
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or  discomfort,  pleasure  or  pain  :  which  must,  to  a  greater 
or  lesser  degree,  accompany  every  act  of  consciousness. 
It  is,  BO  to  say,  the  general  tone  of  a  state  of  conscious- 
ness which  results  from  the  nature  of  that  which  acta 
upon  the  mind,  and  from  the  nature  of  the  reaction 
which  mind  itself  makes.  Feeling,  therefore,  is  always 
connected  with  a  presentation,  and  will  largely  de- 
pend upon,  and  vary  with,  the  general  chai'acter  of  the 
presentation. 

For  this  reason  we  speak  of  variouB  kinds  of  feeling^ 
which  are  connected  with  different  classes  of  presenta- 
tions. Those  feelings  which  accompany  sense  pre- 
sentations are  termed  sensuous  feelings.  A  change  to 
pleasant  coolness  from  too  hot  surroundings  gives  the 
feeling  of  being  refreshed  or  invigorated ;  whilst  the 
change  to  pleasant  warmth  from  too  cold  surroundings 
gives  the  feeling  of  being  comfortable  or  being  shel- 
tered. Having  too  little  light  for  any  length  of  time, 
when  in  a  wakeful  condition,  gives  the  feeling  of  being 
depressed  or  being  mournful.  Experiences  make  us 
feel  gay,  sad,  heavy,  excited,  &c.  Sometimes  we  have 
of  repose,  unrest,  exhanstion,  weariness, 
strength,  weakness,  &c.  Ite  general  body  sensations 
make  us  feel  ill,  well,  lively,  sleepy,  &c. 

Then  there  are  the  feelings  which  accompany  the 
activities  of  the  mind  itself,  and  which  are  called  in- 
tellectual feelings.  If  we  judge  that  things  are  going 
smoothly  and  satisfactorily  we  feel  content,  happy, 
satisfied,  hopeful,  &c. ;  if  we  judge  that  matters  are 
progressing  badly,  we  feel  discontented,  troubled,  dis- 
When  our  thoughts  flow  on  easilj  and 
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hannomonely,  we  have  feelings  of  mental  ease,  Ac. 
The  freqnent  repetition  of  an  experience  calling  for  a 
similar  judgment  each  time  gives  the  feeling  of 
familiarity;  and,  if  it  is  too  often  repeated,  it  may 
cause  the  feeling  of  being  liored.  Experiences  which 
seem  to  (leraanrl  judgments  that  are  at  first  sight 
contradictory,  unnsunl,  or  strange,  give  the  feelings  of 
surprise,  contrast,  conflict,  &c.  Presentations  which  do 
not  seem  worth  the  trouble  of  judging  about  at  all 
are  accompanied  by  feelings  of  triviality,  contempt, 
I  insipidity,  &c,     If  after  some  difficnlty  we  are  able  to 

I  solve  a  mental  problem,  we  get  such  feelings  as  those 

of  reconciliation,  harmony,  Buccess,  power,  &o. 

1  Besides  the  above  there  are  the  feelings  which  go 

,  with  the  appreciation  of  the  forms  of  things,  i.e.,  with 

regard  to  their  beauty,  or  otherwise.     These  are  known 

I  as  the  (esthetic  feelings.     Also,  there  are  those  which 

I  belong  to  the  appreciation  of  the  value  of  conduct,  i.e., 

L  of    acts   as   related  to  an  ideal  standard.     These   are 

i  called  moral  feelings.     The  former  include  such  feel- 

'  inga  as  those  of  harmony   or  balance  of  outline  and 

parts,   rhythm,  discord,  &c. ;  and  the  latter  embrace 

such  as  the  right,  the  wrong,  the  good,  the  bad,  the 

r  pore,  &c. 

Underlying  and  accompanying  all  these  different 
kinds  of  feelings,  there  is  always  much  or  little  of 
the  element  of  pleasure  or  pain.  The  former  seems  to 
accompany  all  those  states  of  consciousness  in  which 
the  stimulus  is  not  too  violent  or  too  feeble,  unduly 
prolonged  or  too  abrupt ;  and  where  the  presentation 
^^^^wntains  nothing  that  is  in  itself  harmful  to  mind,  and 


where  the  miud  itself  is  in  a  sonnd  condition.  Ther  I 
latter  is  present  when  the  stimulus  is  either  too  violent  1 
or  too  feeble,  too  prolonged  or  too  abrupt;  when  the  | 
presentation  contains  something  which  is  in  i1 
harmful  to  mind ;  or  when  the  miud  itself  is  in  aa  J 
unsound  state. 

It  is  found  that  by  repeating  pleaeorable  or  painful  ] 
sensations  of  small  intensity,  at  Boitable  regular  inter-  I 
vals,  there  is  an  accumulation  of  the  pleasurable  or  ] 
painful  effects  of  the  later  stimulations.  Oompare,  for  j 
example,  thu  fact  that  prisoners  have  been  driven  road  [ 
by  the  agony  produced  by  the  constant  falling  of  drops  I 
of  water  upon  their  heads. 

Intensely  pleasurable  or  painful  feelings  appear  to  ( 
affect  the  whole  brain,  so  that  it  becomes  generally 
active,  and  all  parta  of  the  body  are  stimulated  and 
affected  by  the  state  of  feeling.  Thus  a  person  who  has  i 
received  some  very  gratifying  news  may  be  so  intensely 
glad  that  nothing  short  of  juuipiiig,  singing,  shoutingi 
laughing,  and  dancing,  seems  able  to  express  his  joy. 

Emotion.— It  often  happens  that  the  element  of  | 
feeling  in  a  state  of  consciousness  is  so  intense  that  i 
it  may  be  said  practieaUy  to  monopolise  the  mental  con- 
dition at  the  moment.  If,  for  example,  a  iwrson  has 
a  keen  sense  of  justice,  and  he  is  treated  with  very 
great  injustice,  it  generally  results  in  bis  becoming 
very  angry  ;  and  so  great  is  the  mental  conflict,  so  acute 
the  feeling  of  disgust,  pain,  outrage,  &c.,  that  he 
realises  little  else  at  the  moment  but  the  intensity  of 
his  feelings,  This  is  usually  accompanied  by  an  over- 
whelming   tendency   to   do   something   to   remedy   or   I 


revenge  the  wroiig.  But  ao  absorbing  are  these  two 
factors  that  there  ia  no  power  to  exercise  the  judgment 
properly.  The  result  is  a  kind  of  blind  energy  of 
action,  which  is  often  most  disastrous.  It  is  for  such 
reasons  that  we  apeak  of  anger  as  a  ahort  niadtiess. 

A  good  evidence  of  the  effect  of  such  an  excess  of 
feeling  upon  the  judgment  ia  the  fact  that  an  angry 
person  will  often  declare  that  he  was  never  cooler  in  his 
life.  So,  too,  love,  hatred,  &c.,  so  prejudice  the  judgment, 
that  all  kinds  of  pervertings,  ignorings,  exaggeratings, 
and  so  on,  take  place  in  our  judgments,  without  the 
least  desire  or  intention  that  they  should,  indeed  often 
in  spite  of  an  effort  to  prevent  them. 

Emotion  may  be  defined  as  an  excess  of  feeling.  In 
every  emotion  there  ia  a  disturbance  of  the  mental 
balance  through  an  excess  of  feeling,  ao  that  feeling 
itself  and  willing  are  violent  and  absorbing,  whilst 
knowing  (in  the  form  of  accnrate  judging)  ia  always 
prejudiced  and  sometimes  almost  entirely  destroyed. 
Any  of  the  previously  mentioned  feelings  may  become 
emotional  in  their  character.  Gaiety  may  be  inten- 
sified till  it  becomes  a  frenzy  of  delight,  sadness  may 
turn  to  melancholy,  illness  to  agony,  hopefulness  t« 
yearning,  trouble  to  despair,  surprise  to  wonder, 
strangeness  to  terror,  contempt  to  loathing,  success  to 
conceit,  beanty  to  voluptuousness,  rhythm  to  monotony, 
purity  to  prudery,  &c. 

Fassion.— In  some  cases  individuals  posseas  or  acquire 
a  habitual  inclination  for,  and  susceptibility  to,  certain 
kinds  of  emotion.  Some  persons  aoon  become  absorbed 
I  the  emotions  which  music  arouses,  others  are  carried 
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away  by  the  beanties  of  sceneiy,  some  become  exhila-  1 
rated  by  physical  activity,  &c.  Wlien  there  is  such  f 
an  invariable  disposition  to  an  emotional  condition,  we  I 
say  that  a  person  has  a  passion  for  such-and-soch 
things.  Hence  we  may  define  passion  as  a  permanent  J 
tendency  to  a  particular  kind  of  emotional  outbursts.  \ 
Thus,  a  man  who  constantly  gets  angry  is  said  to  have  a 
a  passionate  nature. 

Feeling  as  Egoiatio  and  AltmistiD. — A  very  important  1 
feature  in  the  development  of  feeling — viz.,  the  change  I 
of  its  general  character  with  regard  to  the  object  to 
which  it  directs  the  general  activity  of  the  individual- 
must  be  carefully  considered,     At   the   beginning  of  I 
life,  when  there  is  only  the  power  to  regulate  action  to  | 
a  very  limited  extent,  every  feeling  seems  to  demand 
merely  its  own  satisfaction  ;  for  if  it  is  painful,  there  is  I 
a  struggle  to  get   relief,  and  if  it  is  plen.sant,  there  is  j 
an  endeavour  to  prolong  it.     The  healthy  little  child  1 
screams  and  atrugglea  most  lustily  when  what  it  iikea   I 
ia  taken  away  from  it,  or  when  what  it  dislikes  is  given  1 
to  it,  or  when  what  it  desires  is  not  given  to  it. 

It  is  often  said  that  a  very  young  child  i 
utterly  and  absolutely  selfish.  This  is  true,  if  we  do  I 
not  understand  the  word  selfish  to  mean  that  the  child  I 
chooses  its  own  good  in  preference  to  the  good  of  another.  | 
It  is  unable  to  make  such  a  choice,  for  it  has  neither  the  J 
knowledge  nor  the  judgment  required.  But  it  moat  | 
decidedly  and  invariably  seeks  what  seems  to  it  desirable, 
And  this  is,  at  this  period,  most  proper  and  inevitable, 
for  its  feelings  practically  make  up  all  that  it  knows,  all  I 
that  can  make  it  act,  and  therefore  all  that  it  has  anything  J 


to  do  with,  in  so  far  as  its  own  conacionsnesa  ia  concerned. 

Ita  life  consists  ohiefly  of  feelings,  often  very  intense 
(emotions),  and  it  is  necessftry  tbat  these  should  be 
properly-  attended  to.  The  whole  of  the  individual's 
lii'e  ia,  so  to  say,  self-centred.  There  is  no  reference  to 
anything  outside  hia  own  conscioua  experiences,  as 
indeed  there  cannot  be,  for  nothing  of  the  outside  ia  so 
known  as  to  lead  to  sach  a  reference. 

Feeling  which  thus  appears  only  to  direct  the 
general  activity  of  the  individual  to  the  aecuring  of  his 
own  advantage,  so  as  to  provide  in  the  moat  direct 
way  for  self-preaervation,  ia  aaid  to  be  egoistic.  There 
ia  always  more  or  less  of  this  characteristic  in  every 
state  of  feeling — since,  after  all,  feeling  is  of  the  self, 
through  the  self,  and  for  the  self — ^but  it  may  be 
mainly  passive  or  active.  In  ita  active  form  it  may  be 
either  spontaneous,  as  in  early  life,  or  selective,  as  in 
later  life. 

When  knowledge  of  the  external  world  begins  to  be 
definite  and  clear,  and  when  thi-ough  the  feeling  of 
relation  the  individual  recognises  that  he  is  but  a  pait 
of  the  great  world  around  biiii,  from  which  he  receives 
80  much  and  to  which  be  gives  much,  then  his  feelings 
take  a  broader  reference,  and  embrace  more  than  the 
self-centred  interests  of  his  own  life.  For  example, 
a  child  learns  tbat  its  feelings  of  pleaaure  are 
largely  due  to  certain  actions  of  its  mother  or  nurse. 
Then  there  ia  no  longer  the  mere  realising  of  a 
pleasure  and  the  eflbrt  to  prolong  it,  but  there  is  also, 
in  the  total  feeling,  the  germ  of  the  element  of  what 
i^iilts  call  the  feeling  of  gratitude  towards  the  mother 


or  nnrae.  Such  a  disposition  to  include  other  persona 
and  things,  as  parts  of  the  conditions  which  make  up, 
or  bring  about,  one  of  the  feelings,  extends  to  more  and 
more  objects  as  time  goes  on. 

Not  only  do  we  thus  include  them  as  parts  of  the  | 
conditions  of  onr  feelings,  but  there  is  also  in  onr  j 
feelings  an  element  which  makes  for  pleasure,  or  pain, 
according  as  we  think  that  others  are  well  affected,  or 
ill  affected,  towards  us.  Thus  if  a  child  is  scolded 
whilst  being  given  some  toy  which  it  has  been  crying 
for,  the  influence  of  the  former  action  may  over-ride 
that  of  the  latter^  eo  that  the  little  one  is  still  unhappy 
though  it  has  obtained  what  it  desired. 

Because  of  this  realising  of  our  relation  to  and  de- 
pendence on  others,  it  will  often  be  the  case  that  a 
child  will  cry  if  it  hears  another  cry,  or  sees  signs  of 
pain  and  distress.  This  is  doubtless  because  the  grief 
of  another  is  disturbing  to  itfelf.  The  consequence  of 
anch  a  state  may  be  either  that  the  child  tries  to  get 
away  from  the  sound  and  sight  of  the  distressed  one, 
or  it  may  try  to  soothe  or  succour  him.  In  either  case 
there  is  probably  as  much,  if  not  more,  anxiety  to  get 
relief  for  oneself  as  for  the  other.  It  ia  most  likely 
that  there  is  the  wish  to  relieve  another  so  as  to  relieve 
oneself  from  being  disturbed  by  him. 

The  taking  more  or  less  account,  in  this  way,  of  the 
feelings  of  another,  in  so  far  as  they  tend  to  help  or 
hinder  our  own  feelings,  is  what  is  ordinarily  called 
sympathy,  j,f.,  the  feeling  with  another.  Because  it 
includes  feeling  for  oneself  as  well  as  for  another,  it  is 
classified  as  ego-a'  ruiatic  feeling.     There  ie,  so  to  say, 


I  a  transferring  of  the  consideration  of  oneself  to  the 

I  thought  of  what  some  other  must  be  feeling,  through 

the  Bame  or  similar  conditions,  because  the  condition  of 
j  finch   an  one  may,  or   does,  afiect  ns.     The   different 

j  feelings   which  come   nnder  this  class  are   commonly 

known  as  the  sentiments. 

Love,  hatred,  jealousy,  respect,  reverence,  admiration, 
ebame,  dishononr,  &,c.,  are  all  feehnga  which  involve 
the  taking  acconnt  of  others  and  their  feelings,  in 
relation  with  our  own,  and  are,  therefore,  sentiments. 
Shame,  for  instancf,  generally  arises  from  our  realising 
what  others  feel  towards  ns  becanee  of  what  we  have 
I  done,  so  that  the  thought  of  their  feelings  towards  us 

^^^■hDses  US  to  experience  tliis  special  kind  of  feeling. 
^^^^■!Now  this  reference  to  the  feelings  of  others  may  go 
^^^^K  far  as  almost  to  entirely  shut  out  any  reference  to 
I  onr  own  feeling,  other  than  to  the  feeling  of  wanting 

to  help  another.     It  sometimes  happens  that  a  person 
who  is  himself  unable  to   swim    is    so  moved    by  the 
I  appeals  for  help  of  one  who  is  drowning,  that  he  will 

jump  into  the  water,  with  the  idea  of  rendering  assist- 
ance.    In  such  an  action  there  is  rather  an  absorbing 
I  of  oneself  in  the  feelings  of  another,  than  the  realising 

I  of   what   the   experience  means  for  oneself.     A  feel- 

ing, which  results  in  taking  no  account  of  oneself  in 
the  realising  of  the  feelings  of  another,  is  termed 
altruistic   feeling.      It  is  shown  in  cases  of  pore  dis- 

Itereatedness,     self-sacrifice,     self-devotion,    heroism, 
Utyrdom,  &c. 
Knowing, — Knowing  is,  like  feeling,  an  original  and 
mdamental  power  of  mind.     It  is  also  an  element. 
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It  is  the  power  by  which  mind  takes  accoant  of  what 
happens  to  it,  in  the  sense  that  it  gives  to  each  of  the 
experiences,  their  parts  and  powers,  a  meaning  and 
valne  for  mind  itself,  so  that  it  becomes  acquainted  with 
its  own  nature  and  the  nature  of  the  physical  world :  is 
aware  of  the  repetition  of  experiences  like  to  those  it  has 
had  before:  is  able  rightly  to  appreciate  the  relafion 
of  the  different  details  of  experiences,  and  that  which 
gives  rise  to  them  :  and  can  guide  the  activities  of  the 
body,  and  of  itself,  in  relation  to  their  aurroundinga 
and  well-being.  Itia  the  mental  realisation  of  likeness 
and  difference — agsimilation  and  discrimination. 

Just  as  vitality  is  both  the  result  and  the  being  of  a 
living  body,  so  knowing  is  both  the  special  result  and 
nature  of  mind.  Knowing  expresses  the  highest  value 
of  tnind's  activity.  It  is  the  purely  mental  part  in- 
volved in  an  experience,  and  it  remains  for  m.ind  after 
the  experience  as  such  has  passed. 

Attention. — It  has  already  been  pointed  out  that 
mind  reacts,  according  to  its  own  proper  nature,  upon 
every  influence  which  acts  upon  it.  It  may  also  be 
looked  upon  as  taking  action  on  its  owu  behalf,  either 
in  answer  to  some  stimulus  or  by  way  of  exercising 
its  powers  on  its  surroundings.  These  reactions  and 
actions  may  be  regarded  as  the  efforts  made  by  mind 
itself  to  take  in,  and  appreciate,  whatever  it  can. 
Like  every  other  organism,  it  is  always  taking  in  and 
giving  out  diflerent  kinds  of  material.  This  definite 
and  purposeful  working  of  mind  is  called  attention. 
That  is,  attention  is  the  activity  of  mind  as  engaged 
in   putting  or   keeping  itself  in    inter-activity   with 


some  influence,  so  as  to  take  it  in  and  take  acconnt 
of  it.  It  is  tlie  minding  of  experiences.  Thus  it  is 
that,  since  mind  is  always  iiiore  or  less  active,  know- 
ing ia  always  being  increased  both  in  extent  and 
power.  From  this  point  of  view  knowing  is  the 
taking  in,  realising,  estimating,  retaining,  repro- 
ducing (in  the  sonso  of  knowing  again),  relating,  and 
reasoning  about,  all  that  happens  to  the  mind. 

Nothing  has  any  permanently  valuable  effect  upon 
mind  which  is  not  attended  to.  Indeed,  in  the  widest 
meaning  of  attention,  nothing  can  enter  into  the  mind 
at  all  nn!o89  it  is  attended  to.  Attention  in  the  mind 
may  be  compared  with  digestion  in  the  body.  As  in 
digestion  appropriate  material  is  received  into  the 
body,  submitted  to  bodily  activities,  transformed  into 
that  which  can  become  a  part  of  the  body,  and  then 
assimilated,  i,c,,  made  an  actual  part  of  the  body ;  go 
attention  is  the  receiving,  transforming,  and  assimilat- 
ing activity  of  mind.  In  the  case  of  attention,  how- 
ever, tliis  kind  of  activity  is  not  limited  to  one  definite 
circle  of  work  and  result,  but  the  mind  is  able  to 
attend  to  the  first  results  and  get  further  and  higher 
products  from  them,  and  to  carry  on  this  prcJcess. 

When  attention  ia  chiefly  given  up  to  the  more 
passive  reception  of  presentations,  and  the  activity  is 
mmnly  called  forth  by  the  force  of  the  external 
stimulus,  it  is  said  to  be  involuntary;  and  when  it  is 
actively  engaged  in  seeking  for  and  securing  presenta- 
tions, and  its  activity  ia  initiated  by  the  mind  itself, 
it  ia  termed  voluntary.  There  ia,  however,  always  a 
ijipassivo  and   an  active  element   in   attention,   and   it 


imvpass' 


depends  npon  which  element  is  predominant  as  to  J 
whether  we  speak  of  the  attention  as  involnntary  or  i 
voluntary. 

Fre-adjnstment  of  Attention. — Attention  is  found  tal 
be  far  more  rapid  in  its  workings,  and  far  more  full,  1 
precise,  detailed,  and  accurate,  when  the  mind  has  1 
some  idea  of  what  is  the  kind  of  experience  which  it  I 
will  soon  be  subjected  to.  The  mind,  so  to  say,  gets  J 
itself  ready  for  the  experience,  and  the  details  of  the  I 
presentations  are  very  freely  and  fnlly  received,  and  1 
very  readily  and  completely  appreciated. 

For  example,  if  a  person  is  in  a  room  in  which  I 
another  person,  whom  he  has  met  only  once  before  | 
and  not  noticed  very  particularly,  ia  present,  a  whole  j 
evening  might  pass  without  the  former  recognising  | 
the  latter,  even  thongh  he  sees  him  several  times. 
But  if  he  is  reminded  of  the  previona  meeting,  and  j 
told  that  the  new  acquaintance  is  present,  recognition  I 
is  likely  to  take  place.  Should  he  especially  wish  to  J 
see  him  again,  or  should  he  be  told  that  his  new  I 
friend  is  standing  in  a  particular  group  of  persona,  I 
the  recognition  would  probably  be  immediate. 

Similarly,  if,  without  any  suggestion  of  what  . 
coming,  one  is  asked  to  try  to  identify,  say,  somfr- 1 
thing  that  is  momentarily  flashed  upon  a  lantern  I 
screen,  frequent  failure  will  take  place.  Bat  if  c 
is  told  that  a  letter  of  the  alphabet,  or  some  one  or  I 
f  the  number  figures  from  i  to  30  will  appear, , 
then  snccesa  is  more  likely.  And  if  there  be  still  1 
further  limitation  to,  say,  one  or  other  of  the  first  1 
twelve  letters  of  the  alphabet,  then  it  will  probably  1 
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be  more  or  less  easy  to  tell  exactly  what  is  shown  each 
time. 

This  getting  ready  o£  mind  to  receive  a  certain  kind 
of  experience  is  termed  the  pre-adjnatment  of  atten- 
tion. Not  only  does  the  mind  adapt  itself  in  the  best 
way  for  receiving  what  is  to  come,  but  it  confines  its 
power  of  attending  to  the  particular  matter  in  hand. 
There  is  an  absence  of  any  distraction,  a  concentration 
of  power,  and  the  greatest  possible  readiness  to  receive 
and  appreciate.  The  result  of  this  is  that  the  time 
taken  to  recognise  the  nature  of  a  presentation  is 
sometimes  reduced  to  as  little  as  one-seventh  of  what 
wonld  be  taken  without  any  pre-adjustment  of  atten- 
tion. In  this  way,  therefore,  knowing  is  extended  and 
made  more  thorough  and  complete. 

memory, — That  the  fact  of  having  experiences  leads 
to  an  increase  of  knowing  is  due  to  the  elements  of 
continnity  and  coherence  in  mental  life.  Mind  has 
the  native  power  of  being  able  to  bind  together,  retain, 
and  re-use  the  results  of  acts  of  consciousness.  This 
power  to  retain,  which  is  called  memory,  is  not  a 
special  or  separate  power,  but  is  a  general  basis,  like 
attention,  of  mind  and  mental  life,  as  such.  Without 
memory  and  attention,  mind,  aa  known  to  ns,  could 
not  exist.  They  are  of  the  very  essence  of  mind  as  a 
distinct  entity,  i.e.,  that  which  is  known  to  us  as  a 
something  different  from  all  other  somethings,  and 
having  its  own  proper  constituents,  qualities,  and 
functions. 

Memory,  like  all  the  mental  powers,  has  two  aspects, 
an  active  and  a  passive.     We  cannot  help  remembering, 
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or  holding  in  mind,  things  th«t  happen  to  ua.  ThcM 
are  some  events  which,  as  we  say,  we  shall  remembt 
to  the  day  of  our  death.  By  thia  we  mean  that  thej 
will  constantly  recur  to  ub,  without  our  making  t 
effort  to  briiigf  this  about,  or  even  in  spite  of  our  tryinij 
to  prevent  it,  and  we  shall  think  about  them, 
realise  over  and  over  again  much  of  the  pleasure  c 
pain  that  they  gave  na  when  they  actually  happenec 
Thia  is  more  than  the  mere  holding  in  mind,  which  ii 
the  more  purely  passive  side  of  the  matter,  and  ia  callei 
reproductive  memory,  or  simple  remembering. 

Since,  however,  things  are  held  in  the  mind,  we  o 
use  our  mental  energy  for  the  purpoae  of  bringing  theij 
into  clear  consciousness  at  any  particular  time.     "W^ 
sometimes  are  asked,  or  set  ourselves,  to  try  and  i 
what  took  place  at  a  certain  time  and  place,  and  wM 
are   usually  able  to  do  this  with  considerable  fulnei 
and  accuracy.     Thia  is  the  more  active  side  of  memorj 
and  ia  termed  recollection. 

Whatever  is  thus  again  brought  into  clear  conscioiiB«a 
ness,  either  through  au  involuntary  or  voluntary  activitj^fl 
of  memory,  ia  known  as  a  re-presentation.  To  thisa 
power  of  re-presentation  is  due,  primarily,  all  thfljl 
higher  developments  of  reason,  as  we  shall  see  in  oni 
later  considerations. 

It  is  probable  that  anything  which  has  once  con->9 
scioualy  entered  the  mind  never  absolutely  and  entirel* 
leaves  it,  although  it  may  not  appear  again  unless  som 
very  violent  mental    disturbance  takes  place,  and  i 
may  quite  lose  the  power  of  recaUing  it  when  we  wifl 
This  losing  of    the  power  to  recall  an  experie 


known  as  obliviscence.  A  good  example  of  this  ia  seen 
in  the  fact  that  Dr.  Liringstoae  was  unable  to  ask  for 
water  by  its  English  name,  after  a  long  period  of 
speaking  nothing  but  African  languages.  The  more 
vivid,  forcible,  interesting,  and  frequent  an  experience 
is,  the  les9  likely  is  the  mental  effect  to  sink  into  such 
a  state  of  forgetfulness.  Repetition  in  due  amonnt  and 
at  proper  intervals  is  probably  the  most  important 
agent  in  securing  a  full,  accurate,  and  ready  memory. 

The  powers  of  memory  are  at  their  greatest  from 
about  the  tenth  to  the  twentieth  years,  and  during  this 
time  a  really  wonderful  amount  of  work  is  done. 
There  is  a  remarkably  rapid  growth  from  birth  to 
about  the  fourteenth  year,  after  which  there  is  a  very 
gradual  bnt  steady  decline  until  the  thirty-fifth  year, 
when  there  sets  in  a  much  quicker  falling-off. 

Sub-oousoionaness. — In  connection  with  memory  we 
have  to  deal  with  a  rather  remarkable  fact  in  the 
mental  life.  Probably  most  of  the  stimuli  which  affect 
our  bodies,  through  the  senses,  escape  being  attended 
to,  and  therefore  do  not  enter  into  clear  consciousness 
at  the  time ;  i.e.,  we  are  not  definitely  aware  of  them  at 
the  moment  when  they  are  acting  upon  us.  One  or 
two  every-day  experiences  will  serve  to  illustrate  this, 
W«  Bay  that  a  cat  can  see  in  the  dark,  by  which  we 
mean  that  a  cat's  eyes  are  srj  much  more  susceptible  to 
light  than  ours,  that  they  can  see  things  in  a  state  of 
light  in  which  we  are  unable  to  see  them.  But  the 
same  light  stimuli  which  are  acting  upon  the  cat's  eyes 
are  affecting  our  own,  although  we  cannot  ordinarily 
appreciate  them.     Some  men,  however,  by  long    and 


careful  practice  have  becoine  able  to  see  down  wells  0 
up  into  the  ekies,  aud  can  tell  what  is  there,  when  onefl 
who  has  not  ao  trained  himself  is  nnable  to  do  so.  So* 
a  deaf  person  learns  to  know,  through  the  effect  on  h\BW 
own  face  and  through  putting  his  fingers  on  the  tbroatj 
of  a  speaker,  certain  spoken  sounds.  Again  when  thefT 
attention  is  absorbed,  we  are,  at  the  time,  unaware  of« 
influences  which  would,  under  ordinary  conditionH,J~ 
impress  us  very  forcibly,  as  when  a  person  who  isl 
reading  a  thrilling  narrative  is  entirely  unaware  that-B 
some  one  is  speaking  to  him  in  loud  and  earnest  tones,  j" 

Though  some  stimuli  are  thus  unattended  to,  and  do'l 
not  enter  into  clear  couscionsness  at  the  moment,  yetl 
some  of  them  do  influence  the  mind,  and  the  effects  of| 
such  influence  may  afterwards  appear  in  the  mind  as  a 
re -presentation.     An  experience  like  the  following  may  I 
occur  :  a  person  is  anxious  to  attend  a  certain  concert,.! 
but  does  not  know  the  exact  day.     Hurrying  along  the  I 
street  one  day,  and  engaged  in  earnestly  thinking  about* 
some  subject  of  study,  he  may  pass  a  shop  window  in. 
which  there  is  a  notice  about  the  concert.     At  the  tlmeJl 
of  passing  the  window  he  is  quite  unaware    of    thefl 
notice.     But  in    about  a  minute  afterwards  he  stopsl 
thinking  of  the  subjects  which  occupied  his  thoughte 
and   then    there    leaps    into    his  mind  the  thought  a 
"  Why,  I  saw  a  notice  about  the  concert  in  a  window* 
which  I  have  jaat  passed !  " 

A  striking  example  of  sub-conscious  mental  activity 
was,  not  long  ago,  reported  in  the  newspapers, 
uneducated  charwoman,  a  patient  in  one  of  the  publioj 
hospitals,  was  found  to  be  repeating  one  of  the  psalm 
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in  the  original  Hebrew,  when  she  was  delirious.  Inquiry 
revealed  the  fact  that  she  had  been  employed  to  look  after 
the  room  of  a  Jewish  llabbi,  and  had  constantly  heard  hiin 
repeating  this  psalm.  She  could  hardly  have  attended 
to  it  in  any  real  sense,  yet  it  had  become  lodged  in  her 
memory  in  a  very  complete  and  consecutive  way. 

Inflnences  and  their  mental  results  (until  they  appear 
in  clear  consciouaneas  aa  re-preBentatious)  of  which  we 
are  unaware  at  the  time  when  they  actually  occur,  make 
up  what  is  known  as  sub-consciousness.  Mental  phe- 
nomena of  this  bind  are,  we  may  say,  on  the  mai-gin  of 
consciousness,  for  they  are  neither  qnibe  in,  nor  quite 
out  of,  the  ordinary  consciousness.  We  may  regard 
every  activity  in  the  universe  which  surrounds  ua  as 
exerting  a  sub-conscious  in6uence  upon  us,  which 
may  force  itself  iiito  consciousnesB  in  the  manner  just 
poiuted  out,  or  may  enter  into  clear  consciousness 
through  being  attended  to  in  the  ordinary  ways. 

Association.— Not  only  is  this  growth,  or  mere  increase 
in  quantity,  provided  for  by  the  original  nature  of  mind 
but  the  development  of  knowing  into  its  higher  forms 
is  also  provided  for  by  the  native  capacity  of  mind. 
Memory  is  not  only  a  power,  but  also  a  system.  Mental 
effects  are  retained  and  reproduced  in  the  mind,  but 
more  than  this,  they  are  combined  in  definite  aud  helpful 
ways.  Thus  all  those  elements  in  our  varying  experi- 
ences which  resemble  each  other  in  their  value  and 
meaning  for  mind,  are  grouped  together  by  mind  itself, 
in  such  a  way  that  each  addition  serves  to  bring  out 
more  clearly  and  fully  the  value  and  meaning  of  all 
that  has  gone  before,  whilst  its  own  significance  is  more 


completely  realised  because  of  what  already  exists  m 
the  mind  of  a  like  natnre. 

Every  time  a  child  sees  and  attends  to  the  presenta- 
tion of,  say,  a  liorae,  ita  previous  impressions  as  to  what 
a  horae  is  like  are  made  more  vivid  and  clear ;  and  the 
next  time  it  has  a  similar  experience  it  will  receive 
more  from  it  becanse  of  what  has  gone  before.  It  ia  in 
this  sense  that  we  speak  of  seeing  more  in  a  picture 
every  time  we  look  at  it,  of  realising  new  beauties  in  a 
sonata  on  each  occasion  of  hearing  it  re-played,  and  of 
finding  more  meaning  in  a  book  at  every  fresh  reading 
of  it.  Such  a  collecting  of  mental  results  into  groups 
we  call  association,  and  the  above  form  of  it  is  known 
as  association  by  similarity. 

But  not  only  are  the  results  of  experiences  associated, 
because  of  their  similarity,  by  an  original  impulse  due 
to  the  nature  of  mind ;  they  are  also  associated  because 
of  their  occurring  in  the  same  act,  or  immediately 
following  acts,  of  consciousness,  or  because  they  are 
recalled  to  mind  and  thought  about  at  the  same  time, 
or  immediately  following  each  other. 

For  example,  if  one  is  always  aroused  in  the  morning 
by  a  rapping  on  the  door,  then  the  idea  of  getting  up 
will  usually  be  accompauied  with  the  idea  of  hearing 
a  rapping  on  a  door.  Indeed,  this  may  go  so  far  that 
one  may  get  to  think  that  he  ought  not  to  get  up, 
and  fail  to  do  so,  until  a  rap  is  heard.  Similarly, 
with  the  successive  actions  of  dressing;  each  of  these 
colls  up  the  next  so  clearly  and  inevitably,  as  a  rule, 
that  a  person  does  not  stop  to  think  what  is  next, 
but,  as  we  say,  remembers  without  thinking. 


)  also  with  respect  to  thoughts  which  occur  to- 
'Jaer  or  successively,  the  recairence  of  one  is  likely 
to  recall  the  other.  The  whole  of  the  points  of  an 
argument  that  has  been  stndied,  or  of  a  speech  that 
has  heen  heard,  can  often  be  recollected  if  we  are 
able  to  recall  one  or  two  of  the  most  important 
and  centra]  ideas.  This  kind  of  association  is  termed 
association  by  contiguity. 

Attention  and  ABsociatioii- — A  little  reflection  will 
show  that  association  is  very  largely  dependent  upon 
attention,  with  regard  to  there  being  such-and-such 
associations  at  all.  Not  all  like  or  following  experi- 
ences are  grouped  together,  but  generally  only  those 
which  have  some  special  force  or  interest  both  of 
which  will  cause,  or  be  caused  by,  special  attention. 
The  amount  of  attention  which  the  mind  gives  will 
depend  upon :  its  own  freshness,  fulness  (previous 
knowledge,  which  enables  it  to  attend  etfectively)  and 
vigour  at  the  moment ;  the  force,  clearness,  and  interest 
of  the  experience :  and  the  general  bodily  freshness, 
vigour,  and  accuracy  of  response — if  there  be  sensation 
involved. 

Attention  and  association  are  the  two  most  essential 
featuroa  of  knowing,  as  such,  for  attention  marks  off 
the  points  of  likeness  and  difference  in  every  pre- 
I  sentatiou,  and  association  so  groups  and  re-groups  such 
I  points  that  the  highest  possible  mental  value  is 
obtained  from  thera.  This  grouping  is  not  only  a 
classification,  but,  by  the  aid  of  thought — the  highest 

Ctteution — it   is,  in  its  highest  form,  a  con- 
irrangement,  for  it  gives  new  products  and 


powera     We  may  compare  tte  wliole  process  to   the  I 
following :  a  man  (mind)  is  set  clon*n  before  a  heap  of  I 
rags  (experiences),  which  he  wishes   to   make  ose  of  I 
(knowing).     He  first  notices  (attention)  that  some  of  I 
the  rags  are   alike   in   colour,  some  in   material,  and   ' 
some  in  both  (attention  and  association).    He  proceeds   ■ 
to    put   them  into    groups    according  to   colour  and 
material   (association).      He    then    thinks    that  they 
may  be    used  to  make    new   material   (higher   atten- 
tion and  association).    He  therefore  reduces   them  to   I 
their   elements  and   re-makes   them,   by  delicate   ma-  1 
(diinery,  into  new  and  useful  forma  (highest  forms  of  | 
constructive  attention  and  association). 

In  short,  we  may  regard   attention  and   association 
as   two  features    of    knowing.      Between  them   they   ' 
reduce  to  order  and  significance  the  mental  life.     They   i 
crystallise,  systematise,  and   unify  the  mind,  so  far  s 
kaowing  is  concerned.      Attention  is  the  interpreting 
power  of  mind,  for  it  brings  out  the   mental  signifi- 
cance of  experiences.     Bat  it  would  be  impossible  for  I 
it  to  do  this  to  every  detail,  or  even  to  every  whole,  of  | 
experience.     It  is,  therefore,  also  a  selecting  activity, 
choosing  to  exercise  itself  upon  that  which  is  likely  to 
be  most   fruitful   to   the   mental   life.     As    we   have 
already  seen,  it  is  the  adjusting   activity   which  puta  I 
mind  in  the  best  attitude  for  receiving  and  responding  I 
to  presentations. 

Finally,  it  is,  in  its  highest  form,  the  relating  agent,  I 
for   it  finds  out  how  experiences  are    related  to  each  j 
other  by  discovering  the  points  of  likeness  and  differ- 
ence in  them,  through   comparing   them  ;    and    as  a  J 


Hult  of  this,  a  higher  unity  of  meaning  is  furiued. 
Ins,  by  giving  careful  attention  to  actions  which  atrite 
ns  aa  being  moat  satisfactory  in  their  eifects,  both  with 
regard  to  the  doer  and  those  whom  the  actions  affect, 
we  notice  that  they  are  based  upon  motives  which  we 
hold  to  be  of  the  moat  worthy  kind,  and  that  they 
involve  a  method  of  dealing  with  persons  and  things 
f  which  is  equally  admirable.  We  proceed,  therefore, 
abstract  such  elements  from  the  persons  and  the 
Motions,  and  build  them  up  Into  separate  units  which 
e  right,  virtue,  equity,  &c.  It  is  the  special 
work  of  attention  to  find  in  the  world  of  experiences, 
which  would  otherwise  be  an  infinite  chaos,  all  the 
inits  and  unities  of  meaning  that  it  can.  Only  so 
1  our  mental  life  be  rational.  Such  processes  con- 
Ititute  the  highest  activity  of  knowing,  viz.,  reasoning, 
troughout  these  procesaea  attention  is  accompanied 
ind  aided  by  the  two  forma  of  association. 

Of  the  highest  forms  of  knowing  we  shall  speak  in 

lore  detail  in  later  chapters. 

Willing.^ Willing,    like    knowing    and    feeling,   ia 

jiemental.     It  may  be  said  to  express  the  activity  of 

ind.     ijince  mind  is  a  living  organism,  it  must  do  as 

Irell  aa  be,  and  this  doing,  as  sucb,  ia  the  ivilling.     No 

ing  thiug,  nor,  in  fact,  any  kind  of  thing,  can  ever  be 

irholly  paaaive  or  wholly  active.     There  is  always,  and 

rerywhere,  action  and  reaction.     It  ia  not   sufficient 

r  the  mind  to  bo  surrounded  by  countless  forms  of 

tivity.     It  must  take  in  some  of  these  in  a  more  or 

1  sympathetic  and   responsive   manner,   or  the  in- 

Ptiences  might  as  well  not  exist  at  all,  so  far  as  the 


mind  is  concerned,  for  they  can  never  exist,  in  any 
significant  sense,  for  it. 

Mind  has  native  energy  which  can  be  stimulated, 
bnt  cannot  be  commanded  without,  so  to  say,  its  own 
consent.  It  is  this  consenting  or  resisting  power  of 
mind  which  is  referred  to  when  we  speak  of  willing, 
Even  a  little  child  can,  and  does — as  a  teacher  too  well 
knows — sometimes  decline  to  receive  the  most  enticing 
and  fayonrably  conditioned  inflnences.  This  does  not 
mean  that  the  mind  can  cease  to  be  active,  for  that 
wonid  be  mental  suicide,  but  that  it  can  be,  if  it  chooses, 
more  or  less  receptive,  and  can  choose  for  itself  what  it 
will  thus  attend  to. 

But  the  native  energy  of  mind  has  higher  duties  than 
these,  for  it  is  able  to  be  predominantly  active,  i.f.,  ag- 
gressive and  initiative.  Mind  can  guide  and  control 
its  own  activity,  to  a  greater  or  a  lesser  degree,  accord- 
ing to  the  suggestione  of  the  knowing  and  feeling 
powers.  But  we  can  never  leave  ont  of  account  what 
we  call  the  force  of  circumstance — i.e.,  the  fact  of  other 
forms  of  activity — which  must  always  more  or  less  limit 
mind-activity  and  self-control.  This  is  the  essence  of 
our  idea  of  a  rational  being  as  distinguished  from  an 
automaton.  The  latter  can  do,  and  must  do,  only  certain 
things  in  a  certain  way,  under  certain  conditions ;  whilst 
the  former  may  do  one  of  many  things,  in  one  of  many 
ways,  under  given  conditions  ;  but  there  is  a  limit 
to  these  alternatives,  for  the  reason  mentioned  above, 
and  because  of  the  limits  and  laws  of  mind's  own 
nature. 

We  may  therefore  express  in  a  paraphrase  the  mean- 


f  of  the  term  willing  by  eayiiig  that  it  refers  to  the 
mereX  self-actipity  of  minil  which  gtiides  and  controls, 
to  a  greater  or  leaser  degree,  its  particiil«r  activities. 
Before  inqniring  more  closely  into  what  may  be  said  to 
Donatitute  thia  guiding  and  controlling  self-activity  of 
mind,  it  will  be  helpful  to  consider  the  matter  from  the 
point  of  view  of  its  being  predominantly  passive  or  pre- 
dominantly active  in  the  mental  life. 

Active  and  Passive  Willing. — Attention  is  a  form  of 

willing,  and  when  we  apoke  of  attention  being  8omo- 

times  due  chieHy  to  the  force  and  vividness  of  an  im- 

ression,  we  were  ideally  referring  to  a   caae   in  which 

irilling  is  predominantly  passive.     When,  on  the  other 

sad,  we  spoke  of  attention  as  selecting,  adjusting,  and 

felating,  we  were  concerned  with  acts  of  consciousness 

1  which  willing  is  predominantly  active.     As  we  then 

minted  out,  the  selecting,  adjusting,  and  relating  atten- 

!!tion  are  forms  of  knowing  which  largely  depend  upon 

torevioDS   knowings.      It  is  clear,  therefore,  that   the 

Btive   and   highest   form   of   willing  depends  mainly 

»on  knowing.     Hence  it  must  bo  a  later  development, 

lowing  is  itself  a  development.     In  this  higher 

Ibrm  willing  is  a  late  development,  whilst  in  its  wider 

inse  of  mind's  self-activity  it  is  from  the  very  begin- 

y  of  mind. 

Spontoneons  or  Automatic  Willinf , — There  is  an  almost 

mtireiy  automatic  element  in  every  act  of  willing.     If 

il2iis  were  not  so,  we  conld  not  receive  the  influences 

[which  act  upon  mind,  because  it  is  necessary  for  na 

^  to  be  disposed  to  take  them  in  without,  at  the  very 

<|rst,  our  having  a  conscious  desire  to  do   so.      How 


conld  a  little  child  be  actively  eager  to  take  in  an 
impression  of  which  it  has  had  no  previous  experience 
whatever  ?  Of  course  we  are  now  speaking  of  that  con- 
senting of  the  mind  which  is  really  baaed  upon  knowing 
and  feeling. 

In  one  sense  the  mind  of  a  child  is  overwhelmingly 
disposed  to  receive,  since  its  native  energy  seizes  any 
and  every  chance  of  exercising  itself.  Bnt  this  is  a 
sort  of  working  in  the  dark.  In  receiving  all  kinds  of 
influences  in  sncli  a  free-and-easy  manner  the  mind  is 
chiefly  passive,  for  it  presents  no  barrier  to  their  en- 
trance, and  simply  responds  in  a  very  vigoroaa  bnt 
mora  or  less  indefinite  way. 

This  is  also  true  of  an  adnlt  under  some  circnm- 
stances.  If  a  person  suddenly  finds  himself  in  new 
Burronndings,  he  will  often  try  not  to  give,  at  once,  any 
definite  meaning  to  his  surroundings,  bnt  will  simply 
stand  qnite  still,  and  allow  them  to  make  whatever 
impression  they  can  upon  him  first,  as  in  the  case  of 
one  who,  having  some  rather  complicated  machinery 
shown  to  him,  says  :  "  Wait  a  moment ;  let  me  get  a 
general  impression  of  it  first ; "  or,  in  that  of  a  student 
who  first  reads  quickly  through  a  chapter  to  get  a 
general  impression  of  what  it  is  about  before  seriously 
thinking  about  its  meaning.  So  far  as  such  effects 
depend,  from  the  mental  side,  upon  our  allowing  our- 
aelvea  to  be  acted  upon,  the  willing  is  said  to  be  auto- 
matic, or  spontaneous. 

This  spontaneous  or  automatic  element  ia  the  basis 
of  the  higher  forms,  for  here  as  elsewhere  we  cannot 
start  from  nothing :  something  must  happen  to  begin 


taem 

■iritfa,  and  from  this  comes  more  and  better.  Just  aa 
in  feeling  and  knowing  the  first  occasions  for  such  acti- 
vities are  found  in  the  bodily  activities,  so  the  first 
exercise  of  will,  in  the  above  sense,  accompanies, 
follows,  and  precedes  mcscnlar  movements.  The 
healthy  baby  is  full  of  bodily  vigour,  and  kicks  and 
vocalises  with  great  frequency  and  force.  Answering 
to  thift  there  must  be  those  activities  of  mind  which 
take  account  of  the  sensations  accompanying  theni. 
Before  long  the  little  one  learns  to  withdraw  its  body 
from  anything  that  is  too  hot,  or  too  cold ;  and  soon, 
also,  learns  to  grasp  and  shake  the  rattle  which  it  likes 
to  hear.  But  the  last  named  is  a  comparatively  rare 
kind  of  activity  when  compared  with  the  never-ceasing 
variety  of  the  more  passive  kind. 

Instinctive  ■WlUing.^ Actions  with  a  purpose  which 
is  clearly  known  and  due  to  the  mind  itself  also  have 
their  origin  in  something  which  is  a  good  deal  less  than 
that  which  it  later  becomes.  Man  as  an  organism  has 
a  certMn  system  of  needs  which  must  be  provided  for 
from  the  very  commencement  of  life,  or  he  will  die.  It 
is  found  that  the  young  of  mammals  are  from  the  first 
sble  to  perform  the  series  of  actions  necessary  for 
obtaining  the  mother's  milk ;  a  young  chicken  can  so 
nicely  adjust  its  actions  as  to  pick  up  its  food  imme- 
diately after  leaving  the  egg ;  birds  provide  themselves 
with  nests  for  the  breeding  season  ;  and  so  on. 

Now  such  actions  as  these  really  involve  a  system  of 
willings,  hut  they  are  not  known  to  the  individual 
as  being  connected  with  one  another  and  the  result. 
So  to  say,  it  is  necessaiy  for  a  conscious  being  to  know 


how  to  do  Bome  thiii^  before  he  is  able  to  learn  how  to  1 
do  them.  He  mast  be  able  to  will  right  actions,  in  the  I 
right  order,  and  at  the  right  time.  We  do  will  in  anch  \ 
ft  way,  but  we  do  not  know  that  we  are  doing  so.  I 
Sncb  willing  is  mimed  instincttYe.  It  is  most  coi 
in  eArly  life,  but  is  always  present  in  a  greater  or  leaser  J 
d^ree  throughout  life. 

There  is  still  another  feature  in  the  progress  of  will-  I 
iDg  from  the  more  purely  passive  and  automatic  to  the  I 
predominantly  active  and  selective.  Human  beings  are  I 
not  only  very  receptive  with  regard  to  the  influences  1 
which  objects  exert  upon  them,  but  they  also  respond  j 
very  readily  to  the  impressions  wliich  the  actions  of  I 
individuals  make  on  them.  The  response  is  often  so  A 
full  and  forcible  that  it  results  in  a  reproducing  of  the  I 
actions  in  their  own  persons.  A  little  child  who  is  I 
listening  to  a  story,  told  with  dramatic  skill,  will  frown  I 
when  the  narrator  frowns,  smile  when  he  smiles,  aud  I 
even  start  backwards  if  he  does  so.  In  like  manner,  I 
highly  sensitive  adults  will  imitate  the  actions  of  others.  I 

It  is  because  of  this  tt^ndency  to  carry  out  the  | 
suggestions  which  actions  convey  to  the  mind  that  ^ 
find  that  children  copy  so  closely  the  peculiarities  of  1 
their  parents  with  respect  to  speech,  facial  expresdon,! 
gut,  general  body  pose,  &c  We  may  call  this  imito-f 
live  willing.  At  first  it  is  mainly  automatic,  bnt  later  I 
it  is  entirely  due  to  self-activity.  It  is  the  basis  of fl 
much,  if  not  all,  of  our  highest  constructive  thonght,.! 
<'.(/.,  compare  how  Brunei  got  his  idea  for  the  Thamei 
Tunnel  (r^im  the  boring  of  an  insect. 

ilaviug  examined  the  more  }>assive  elements  in  will-] 


illND 

ing,  we  shall  be  able  better  to  understand  what  ie 
involved  ill  the  liigher  forms,  where  aelf-actirity  is  the 
chief  factor.  Bat  let  os  always  bear  in  mind  what  is 
tilways  true,  and  very  important,  viz.,  that  there  is 
always  a  more  or  less  developed  germ  of  the  higher 
forms  in  the  lower,  and  that  the  lower  are  the  basis  of, 
and,  in  however  slight  a  degree,  accompany  the  higher. 
Elements  of  Willing. — Willing,  in  its  higher  form, 
and  in  the  sense  in  which  we  always  think  of  it  as  be- 
longing to  a  rational  being,  is  made  up  of  several 
factors,  each  of  which  depends  npon  the  more  highly 
developed  powers  of  mind.  Let  us  try  to  analyse  an 
ordinarily  simple  case  of  willing.  What  is  involved  in 
a  person's  willing  to  learn  swioiming  ?  The  first  thing 
we  should  inquire  about,  with  regard  to  it,  would  be 
the  reason  for  such  willing.  We  should  take  it  for 
granted  that  there  was  something  which  caused  the 
person  so  to  will,  that  some  experience  had  happened 
to  him,  or  he  had  heard  of  some  other  person's  experi- 
ence, either  in  the  way  of  harm  or  advantage,  which  led 
him  to  judge  that  it  would  be  well  to  learn.  This  we 
call  the  motive  for  the  willing.  As  we  have  already 
seen — in  the  discussion  of  feeling — a  most  common  and 
powerful  motive  is  feeling.  The  fact  that  we  know 
that  a  feeling  is  likely  to  do  us  good  or  harm  causes  us 
to  consider  how  we  can  beat  obtain  the  largest  amount 
of  good,  or  the  least  extent  of  harm.  Also,  through 
the  association  of  one  feeling  with  others,  an  experience 
may  lead  us  to  think  of  a  series  of  other  feelings, 
desirable  or  undesirable,  which  we  may  enjoy  or  escape 
r  &  certain  course  of  action. 


Becaase  |>articiilar  feoUugs  are  so  related  to  th^ 
general  present  and  future  well-being,  or  ill-being, 
the  individual  that  they  command  our  special  atteution,^ 
we  eay  that  they  have  interest  from  this  point  of  view.,  f 
All  feelings,  as  such,  liave  a  direct  interest  for  ua  i 
that  they  are  deaii-able  or  undesirable,  and  they  may  I 
have  a  remote  and  complex  interest  for  us,  inasmuch  b 
they  have  more  or  less  important  bearings  on  our  future  1 
conditions,  plans,  hopes,  &c.  This  element  of  intereafc  I 
in  our  feelings  is,  therefore,  a  motive  for  willing, 
every  case. 

Interest  may  be  called  the  initiating  element  inl 
willing.  If  the  influences  which  act  npon  us  do  not! 
definitely  affect  ua  throagh  arousing  in  us  thoughts  andl 
judgments  about  the  definite  feelings  of  pleasure  oil 
pain  which  they  involve,  or  through  suggesting  thai 
likelihood  of  such,  then  we  aay  that  they  have  no  in-T 
terest  for  us,  or  that  they  do  not  appeal  to  us.  In  sucliJ 
cases  there  will  be  no  motive  for  willing.  But,  when-] 
ever  influences  ati'ect  us  so  that  there  is  a  strong,  an$ 
practically  irresistible,  impulse  to  attend  more  or  \eBtM 
rigoronsly,  then  we  aay  that  they  have  interest  for  ua. 

Interests  are  either  original  or  acquired.  The  activi-l 
ties  which  are  necessary  to  the  mental  and  physical  lifej 
have  very  great  interest  for  us,  inasmuch  as  any  failurfta 
in  them  generally  brings  acut«  pain,  wliilst  their  prop* 
performance  insures  a  very  large  amount  of  pleasui 
Thus  thinking,  knowing,  feeling,  Ac,  eating,  diiukingj 
working,  tVc,  always  have  interest  for  us.  And  ^ 
also  find  that  things  connected  with  the  forma  , 
modes  of  life  and  thought  to  which  we  have  becoio 
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throDgh  frequent  and  continued  experiences,  have 
ial  interest  for  us.  Just  as  a  liealthy  body  insists 
npoD  more  or  less  exercise,  which  brings  about  the  need 
and  longing  for  nourishment,  so  the  mind  demands 
exercise,  for  there  is  a  native  curiosity  or  desire  to  know, 
which  can  only  be  satisfied  by  some  form  of  knowledge. 
The  expectation  of  pleasure  or  pain,  the  desire  to 
bring  about  some  mental  or  bodily  condition  to  agree 
with  our  ideals,  the  tendency  to  continue  customary 
actions,  the  attractiveness  of  novelty,  &c.,  all  serve  to 
arouse  and  sustain  interest,  whilst  too  much  sameness 
(repetition  without  variation),  exhaustive  knowledge  of  a 
tiling  or  a  phase  of  it,  defect  of  knowledge,  slowness  of 
■ess,  &c.,  all  tend  to  decrease  or  destroy  the  interest 
experiences. 

In  a  very  broad  sense  it  is  true  that  all  motives  are 
feelings,  since  we  cannot  have  any  form  of  mental  ex- 
perience without  its  particular  kind  of  feeling,  which 
gives  it  its  special  value  for  us,  and  which  largely  de- 
cides the  natui-e  of  the  willing.  But,  in  that  sometimes 
we  have  mental  states  in  which  the  purely  intellectual 
is  very  predominant  and  feeling  quite  subordinate,  and 
that  these  mental  states  lead,  as  motives,  to  some  form 
of  willing,  it  is  as  well  to  regard  knowing  as  also  acting 
an  impulse. 

In  most,  if  not  all,  cases  there  would  be  some  amount 
thought  before  any  judgment  on  a  particular  matter 
,Id  be  reached,  A  person  would  probably  discusa 
ither,  say,  a  particular  advantage  would  repay  the 
and  time  taken  to  obtain  it,  or  whether  he  could  not 
ir  occupy  his  leisure,  and  so  on.     There  would  be  a 
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sort  of  general  mental  debate  about  the  subject.     This 
is  known  as  cleliberation. 

The  end  of  tbis  deliberation  would  be  that  pome  one  \ 
or  other  of  the  variouB  alternatives  which  presented  ' 
themselves  to  the  mind,  would  be  taken  as  the  best. 
This  is  choice.  Choice  will  be  according  to  knowing, 
for  one  would  certainly  choose  that  which,  in  one  way 
or  another,  he  thought,  from  his  knowledge  of  what  i 
involved,  would  be  likely  to  be  for  the  best. 

As  a  result  of  the  above,  the  mind  takes  up  a  certain  1 
general   attitude  toward  a  matter.     We  may  describe  I 
this  by  saying  that  there  is  a  wanting  of,  or  wishing  for, 
something.      This  is  desire.     But  this  does  not  include 
the  real  force  that  there  is  in  true  willing.     One  might 
very  much  desire  to  be  able  to  swim  across  the  Atlantic,  [ 
but  would  not  be  likely  to  think  of  willing  it,  bee 
it   would   be  held  to  be  impossible.     Again,  a  person  j 
dying  of  thirst  in  the  Sahara  would  desire  above  all  1 
things  to  have  a  drink  of  water,  but,  if  he  were  con- 
vinced that  there  was  none  within  thirty  miles  of  him,.  | 
he  would  not  will  to  get  some. 

The  next  point,  therefore,  is  to  feel  convinced  that  s  \ 
certain  course  of  action  will  accomplish  what  is  desired.  1 
Then  the  mind  is,  so  to  say,  seized  on,  and  possessed  I 
by,  the  idea  of  carrying  out  such  a  series  of  actiona, 
and  such  ia  the  power  and  force  of  a  true  willing  that  I 
the  body  is  so  influenced  by  it  as  to  perform  the  appro-  I 
priate  jihysical  actions.  Of  course  we  may  will  to  bring  I 
about  a  purely  luenta!  result,  in  which-  case  further  I 
mental  actions  will  follow.  This  part  of  willing  ws  f 
ca'l   impulse,  which   is  the   mentally  demanding  and   . 


striving  for  that  which  is  desired,  and  inclodea  the 
representationof  amotor  aeries,  i.i:.,  the  bringing  before 
the  ntind  the  idea  of  those  actions  which,  we  judge,  will 
accomplish  what  we  desire. 

Since  we  cannot  usually  carry  out  the  actions  in- 
volved in  a  willing  in  a  very  short  time,  it  is  necessary 
that  the  mind  should  maintain  its  conditions,  or  renew 
it  at  intervals,  for  some  time.  The  doing  of  this  con- 
stitutes resolution. 

Habit — A  very  important  and  valuable  feature  in 
willing  is  that,  after  a  sufficient  number  of  repetitions 
of  a  similar  kind  of  willing,  it  at  last  becomes  automatic. 
We  have  numerous  instances  of  this  in  our  everyday 
life.  Consider,  for  example,  how  slowly,  and  with  what 
difficulty,  one  at  first  learns  to  Vfil\  the  proper  position, 
force,  direction,  &c.,  of  a  motion  in  learning  to  play 
lawn-tennis,  but  how,  after  careful  judgment  and  much 
practice,  all  these  things  are  done  immediately  at  the 
mere  suggestion  given  by  the  position  of  a  very  rapidly 
moving  bail.  Those  of  the  higher  kinds  of  willing 
which  have  become  automatic  form  what  we  call  habit. 
We  must  carefully  distinguish  this  from  the  spon- 
taneous, or  automatic,  willing,  which  is  from  the 
beginning  of  the  mental  life.  Spontaneous  willing  is 
primary,  or  original,  automatic  willing;  whilst  habit  is 
secondary,  or  derived,  automatic  willing. 

Habit  is  an  economising  agency  in  mind.  When  a 
series  of  willings,  and  the  actions  which  accompany 
them,  have  become  habitual,  then  the  mental  energy 
which  wonld  otherwise  have  been  occupied  in  giving 
the  necessai-y  attention,  judgment,  &c.,  to  the  matter  is 


Bet  free  for  elaboratinf?  antl  perfecting  the  details  of  { 
the  whole,  or  for  occupying  itself  with  something  else.  ' 
Thna,  further  and  higher  progress  is  made  easier  and  J 
more  rapid. 

Both  the  lowest  and  the  higher  forma  of  willing  are 
thns  automatic.  Tlio  former  ia  necessary  to  existence 
and  the  latter  to  a  high  development.  The  latter  is  the 
reaalt  of  mnch  thonght  and  experience,  but  the  former  i 
precedes,  though  it  also  continoes  to  accompany,  the 
higher  mental  life. 

Character  and  Individnality. — As  more  and  more 
habits  are  formed  and  become  permanently  eatabliahed, 
the  whole  of  the  mental  life,  and  therefore  the  usual 
modes  of  thought  and  action,  become  coloured  by  them. 
Thus  the  tradesman  is  inclined  to  regard  eveiything 
from  the  profit-and-Ioss  point  of  view ;  the  sailor  ac- 
quires an  almost  irresistible  tendency  to  be  continually 
going  from  one  part  of  the  world  to  another ;  the  poli- 
tician thinks  of  matters  as  occasions  for  speeches  or 
acts  of  parliament;  and  so  on.  Again,  we  speak  of 
persona  as  resolute,  fickle,  moody,  lively,  musical,  auto- 
cratic, itc.  This  tendency  always  to  act  with  a  certain.  , 
kind  of  biaa  we  call  dispoaition. 

The  total  effect  of  the  various  habits  which  a  person 
has  formed,  and  of  his  original  dispositions  and  powers 
— i.i-.,  the  sum  of  his  fixed  qualities — makes  up  his  cha- 
racter.    Character,    therefore,   is   the    name   for  that 
general  consistency  of  will   and   action   which   ariaea   , 
from  the  formation  of  habits,  and   which  gives   to   a   ' 
person   those   special   differences   of  mind   and    body   ' 
wluoh  mark  him  ofT  from  all  others. 


I  Now,  character  expresaes  the  individaality  of  a  man, 
refora  all  that  is  of  the  highest  value  in  him 
as  a  rational  being.  It  is,  as  we  have  seen,  the  out- 
comc  of  the  higher  willing,  which  can  only  come  from 
the  self-activity  of  the  individual  mind.  That  only  is 
courted  as  belonging  to  the  individuality  of  a  man 
which  cornea  from  his  own  judgment  and  feeling. 
Thus  we  say  of  a  man  who  merely  copies  the  habits  of 
another,  or  is  always  content  to  do  what  some  other 
person  suggests  or  commands,  that  he  lias  no  individu- 
ality, no  character,  no  will  of  his  own.  Only  when  the 
mind  has  the  power  of  acting  for  itself  in  judging 
about  the  experiences  which  it  has,  and  in  willing  for 
itself  according  to  these  judgments,  can  it  be  considered 
to  have  reached  the  higher  form  of  willing,  and  to  have 
attained  to  that  level  of  independence  of  mental  activity 
which  is  proper  to  the  human  being. 

The  Kormal.— All  pure  science  is  really  ideal,  for  it 
always  assumes  normal  beings  and  conditions.  In 
education  we  understand  a  normal  being  to  be  one  who 
has  all  the  mental  and  bodily  powers  in  a  thoroughly 
sound  and  satisfactory  form.  By  normal  conditions  we 
mean  such  as  are  exactly  suitable  in  all  respects.  We 
never  actually  meet  with  such  perfection,  but  average 
persons  and  conditions  approach  more  or  less  closely 
to  it. 

The  idea  is  got  by  idealising  what  we  know  of  the 
real.  This  is  then  used  as  a  standard  of  judgment,  and 
is  as  necessary  as  helpful.  It  is  only  through  the  ideal 
that  we  can  fully  understand  the  real. 
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Having  passed  in  review  some  of  the  most  ipiportant 
truths  concerning  mind  and  the  mental  life,  we  mnat 
DOW  try  to  set  forth  what  are  the  kinds  of  principles 
nnd  conditions  the  observance  of  which  will  be  most 
Hkely  to  bring  about,  most  completely  and  perfectly, 
the  greatest  and  best  development  of  the  mental  powers 
and  activities.  Not  only  mast  we  know  what  are 
the  kinds  of  principles  and  conditions  which  will  do 
this,  bat  we  must  obtain  as  complete  a  knowledge  of 
their  nature  as  we  can.  We  are  not  now  concerned 
with  the  ways  in  which  we  should  apply  such  things 
BO  aa  to  bring  about  the  development  most  successfully, 
these  belonging  to  the  study  of  the  methods  of  educa- 
tion, but  only  with  the  nature  and  kinds  of  that 
which  we  should  apply.  Knowledge  for  knowledge's 
Bake  is  what  we  now  seek.  The  question  of  how  we 
ought  to  use  such  knowledge  for  practical  purposes  is 
p.n  entirely  distinct  matter.  We  are  still  in  the  region 
of  pure  science,  or  of  organised  knowledge,  as  know-  j 
ledge. 

From  what  we  know  of  the  nature  of  mind,  and  of   | 
the  influences  which  act  upon  it,  and  also  from  the 
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teachinge  of  experience,  we  find  out  what  are  the  best 
influences  and  conditions  for  mental  development.  To 
find  out  the  nature  of  mind  is,  to  a  large  extent,  to  find 
out  what  is  best  suited  to  its  well-being,  juat  as  to 
know  the  nature  of  a  plant  is  to  understand  what  it 
takes  into  its  system,  how  it  takes  it,  by  what  means 
and  in  what  ways  it  uses  it,  and  what  kinds  and  con- 
ditions of  things  are  best  for  it. 

Orovth  and  Bevelopment. — Before  dealing  in  detail 
with  the  means  of  securing  develop?nent,  we  must  dis- 
tinguish clearly  between  development  and  growth.  By 
growth  we  mean  mere  increase  of  size,  or  extent,  or 
volume  and  strength  of  the  organism ;  whilst  by  de- 
velopment is  to  be  understood  an  increase  in  the  ease, 
quickness,  accuracy,  and  completeness  of  the  organic 
activities,  and  an  increased  ability  to  do  more  dilBcult, 
more  profound,  and  more  complex  actions.  Both  the 
mind  and  the  body  of  an  idiot  increase  in  extent  and 
power,  but  they  do  very  little  in  the  way  of  taking  on 
new  and  higher  forms  of  activitiea.  There  is  a  good 
deal  of  growth,  but  very  little  development.  Growth 
involves  very  little  more  than  the  increase  of  strength 
which  ordinarily  accompanies  the  increase  of  size, 
but  development  includes  the  increase  of  skill  which 
usually  comes  ivith  the  increase  of  strength. 

The  Principle  of  Stimulation. — Inasmuch  as  mind  is 
a  living  organism,  its  very  being  depends  upon,  and  is 
expressed  by,  its  activity.  Now  this  activity  not  only 
requires  something  to  act  upon,  but  it  must  be  acted 
upon  by  something.  Hence  there  must  be  stimulation 
|l  a  means  to  and  condition  of  mental  development. 


Bnt  too  amch  or  too  atrong  stimnlation  would  be 
destructiTe,  and  too  little  or  too  weak  would  tend  to 
mere  f^wth.  There  must,  therefore,  if  possible,  be  a 
properly  proportioned  amount  and  force  of  stimnla- 
tion. And  not  only  must  there  bo  such  an  appropriate 
quality  and  intensity  of  stimnlus,  bat  these  must  vary 
with  the  gradually  increasing  power  of  mind. 

These  points  are  bo  fully  illustrated  by  our  ordinary   , 
experience,  that   it  will  not   be  necessary  to  do  more   I 
than   refer   to   the  nsual   mental   work   of  childhood, 
youth,  and  manhood,  the  evils  of  unsuitable  work,  and 
the   doing  too   much   or  too   little,  as   showing  their 
importance. 

The  kinds  of  stimuli  which  mnst  be  used  wiU,  of  ' 
conrse,  be  all  those  which  influence  any  part  of  the  ' 
mental  life.     Of  these  we  have  already  said  something, 
and  shall  have  more  to  say  in  onr  later  discneaions. 
Broadly  speakinp,  they  are  the  sense  activities,  and  the  I 
mental  activities  themaelves. 

As  we  have  previousty  remarked,  nature  does  very 
little,  if  anything,  in  the  way  of  carefully  providing 
for  the  needs  of  each  individual  in  such  a  way  as  to 
procure  its  most  perfect  development.  Neither  conld 
the  very  yoang,  inexperienced,  and  iraraatiu-e  individual 
provide  for  its  own  needs  to  the  greatest  advantage, 
even  if  it  had  the  necessary  knowledge.  Stimulation 
there  would  undoubledly  be,  but  it  would  more  often 
deiitroy  by  its  excess,  or  defect,  than  preserve  and 
porfitct  by  itH  special  fitness.  Hence  the  need  of  the 
educator  who  shall  influence  the  influences  so  as  to 
further,  to  the  greatest  possible  extent,  the  well-being   I 
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of  the  person  concerned.  The  educator  is,  therefore,  an 
indirect  stimnhia  to  proper  ment.ftl  development,  through 
his  reguJating  influence  upon  the  direct  stimuli.  He 
does  not  supplant  natural  influences,  but  supplements 
them,  and  makes  thorn  most  effective  by  guiding  and 
controlling  them. 

Another  point  which  neede  very  carefnl  considera- 
tion ia,  how  long  the  mind  can  go  on  working  con- 
secnlively,  so  aa  to  do  its  best  work  during  such  time ; 
and  thns.  in  the  long  rnn,  do  the  greatest  total  amount 
of  its  best  work.  Too  little  or  too  much  energy  in 
mental  work,  if  continued  too  long  or  not  long  enough, 
is  generally  wasteful,  and  likely  to  be  harmful.  Jnst 
as  in  the  industrial  world  it  is  being  shown  that  more 
and  better  work  is,  as  a  rale,  done  by  those  artizans 
who  work  eight  hours  a  day,  than  by  those  who  work 
twelve,  fourteen,  or  more  hours  a  day  ;  so  we  find  that 
thinkers  who  work  too  many  hours  a  day  accomplish 
neither  so  much  or  so  satisfactory  work  as  those  who 
spend  less  time  at  their  tasks.  Stimulation  mnat, 
therefore,  be  regnlated  accordingly. 

There  is  in  mental  work  what  the  political  econo- 
mist calls  the  law  of  increasing  returns,  and  the  law 
of  diminishing  returns.  The  more  we  increase  the 
mental  energy,  up  to  the  point  of  its  greatest  work- 
ing power,  the  greater  and  better  will  be  the  results 
which  are  obtained.  The  mind  can  go  on  working 
at  such  a  rate  for  a  certain  length  of  time  only.  So 
far,  we  have  the  law  of  increasing  returns,  in  answer 
to  the  supplying  of  increasing  stimulation,  up  to  what 
we  may  call    the   law   of  continued  greatest  returns, 
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whicli   depende   upon  tlie  maintaining  of  tlie  proper 
stimulus. 

After  this  there  comes  the   falling-off.      Althougl 
the  same  amount  of  »timiitus  is  applied,  the  results 
continue  to   decrease.      This  is  because  mind  is  like 
other  living  organisms  in  requiring  time  to  replace  the 
loss  of  energy  which  tulkes  place  in  its  ordinary  work- 
ing.    Ab  id   all   organisms,   so   in   mind,   there   is 
rhythmic  rise  and  fall  of  energy,  nnder  ordinary  con- 
ditions.    Therefore  as  the  supply  of  mental  energy  is 
gradually   exhausted,   no   amount  of  stimulation   can 
cause   the  mind   to   maintain   its   previous   efficiency. 
A  very  intense  stimulation  may  cauae  spasmodic  bursts 
of  energy,  but  this  will  only  the    more  quickly  and  I 
severely  exhaust  the  mind.     This  is  the  law  of  diminish- 
ing returns.     At   first  the  decline  is  very  slight  and  I 
slow,  but   after  a  time   it   becoiues  very  considerable  1 
and  rapid,  and  if  allowed  to  go  on,  becomes  destructiva  I 
to  the  extent  of  causing  death.      It  is  important  to  I 
observe  that,  after  a  certain  amount  of  exhaustion,  the  I 
mind  seems  to  lose  the  power  of  easily  recuperatinjf  1 
itself,  and  there  arises  a  state  of  general  mental  de-  | 
bility,  which  ia  accompanied  by  a  feeling  of  lassitude  I 
and  depression,  and  which  may  develop  into  something  1 
more  serious, 

A  good  example  of  these  laws  ia  seen  in  i^riculture,  j 
in  connection  with  which  they  were  first  expounded.  I 
The  soil  ia  always  being  acted  upon  by  all  kinds  of  I 
chemical,  physical,  and  other  forms  of  activities,  anda 
cannot  but  produce  something  or  other.  But  if  wa% 
want  the   most   and   best  products  from  it,  we  i 
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^^^^pivate  it,  i.e.,  Bupplement,  guide,  aod  control  the 
^^^Btces  and  influences  which  act  upon  it.  Cultivation  haa, 
however,  its  limits,  becaose  the  productiveness  of  the 
soil  has  its  bounds,  and  depends  upon  conditions  which 
the  proper  amount  of  cultivation  alone  can  make  most 
effective,  but  as  to  which  too  much  help  becomes  a 
hindrance.  Thus  the  more  we  stimulate  the  soil  by 
draining,  digging,  ploughing,  manuring,  weeding,  &c., 
up  to  a  certain  point,  the  larger  and  better  are  the 
crops.  This  greatest  productiveness  coald  not,  how- 
ever, go  on  indefinitely.  Even  though  we  had  eternal 
snmmer,  there  could  not  be  crop  immediately  succeed- 
ing crop,  and  all  of  tJie  best.  The  laud  must  lie  fallow 
occasionally,  as  well  as  have  change  in  the  crops  it  pro- 
duces. Thus  the  land  illustrates  the  laws  of  increasing 
returns  and  continued  greatest  returns. 

The  soil  also  shows  how  the  law  of  diminishing 
returns  applies.  If  crops  were  made  immediately  to 
succeed  each  other  for  an  indefinite  time,  they  would, 
gradually  at  first  and  more  rapidly  later,  decrease  in 
quantity  and  cjuaUty.  Too  much  draining  makes  the 
land  too  dry;  too  much  digging  or  ploughing  would 
prevent  the  proper  atmospheric  influences  working 
Buccessfully,  or  turn  up  the  worst  part  of  the  soil ;  too 
much  manuring  would  cause  a  too  rapid  growth  or 
prevent  it  altogether,  &c. ;  and  thus  each  and  all  would 
diminish  the  value  of  the  final  results. 

There  appears  to  have  been  no  systematic  attempt 
to  work  out  the  quantitative  side  of  these  laws  with 
regard  to  mental  work.     That  is,  we  have  few  reliable 


nient,  wbich  show  wh&t  may  be  regarded  ae  the 
average  amount  of  mental  work,  at  as  nearly  aa 
possible  the  highest  rate  of  energy,  which  the  child, 
the  youth,  and  the  adalt,  can  perform,  so  as  to  get 
the  best  poaeible  reanlts.  Nor  are  there  any  authori- 
tative opinions  as  to  what  amonnt  constitntes  harmful 
overworking,  or  underworking,  of  the  mind.  It  is  a 
matter  for  eerioua  regret  and  reproach,  that  the 
highest  and  most  valuable  form  of  human  energy  ' 
has  not  received  the  attention  which  has  long  ago  been 
given  to  mechanical  and  animal  activity.  The  import-  ' 
ance  of  such  knowledge  in  guiding  our  efforts  to  develop 
the  mind  to  the  greatest  advantage  is  obvious. 

In   all   probability    school   children  are  still  being   ■ 
very  much  overworked  with  regard  to  the  mind-effort 
required    from    them    during   the    daily   school    houit 
Much  more  plfiy  and  manual  recreation,  and  less  COU-  J 
tinuoua  mental  work,   would   be   likely  to  give   con- 
siderably better  mental  results.     Mr.  Edwin  Chadwick, 
who  has  given  special  attention  to  the  subject,  bolda  I 
that  children  from  seven  to  eight  years  of  age  should  1 
not  work  more  than  from  two  and  a  half  to  three  honra  I 
a  day ;  those  from  eight  to  ten  years  old,  from  three  I 
to  three  and  a  half  hours ;  from  ten  to  twelve,  about  I 
four  hoars;  from  twelve  to  fifteen,  between  five  and  I 
sis  hours ;   and  from  fifteen  to  eighteen,  never  more  I 
than   eight   hours,   allowing    intervals   for   recreatioiil 
out  of  these  times.     He  maintains  that  children  whoj 
only  attend  as  "  half-timers ''  make  as  good  progre 
iL»  thou.-  who  attend  full  time,  in  elementary  schoola. 
The  Principle  of  Houriahment^ — That    which    mo8t| 


stimulates  and  supports  activity  in  an  organism  ie 
nouiishment.  From  one  point  of  viow,  we  may  look 
upon  all  organic  activity  aa  being,  for  the  most  part, 
the  expression  of  the  need  for,  and  the  using  of, 
nourishment.  That  which  lives  ia  constantly  seeking 
and  assimilating  food.  This  kind  of  action  is  always 
going  on,  but  the  energy  and  power  thus  obtained  are 
□sed  for  higher  pnrposes  than  the  mere  continuation  of 
tJie  processes  involved.  A  plant,  for  example,  develops 
graces  of  form  and  colour  which,  so  far  as  is  knowii,  have 
no  dii-ect  bearing  on  their  preservation  or  reproduction ; 
and  a  man,  in  all  points  in  which  he  is  more  and 
better  than  an  intelligent  animaJ,  has  gone  beyond 
the  bare  requirements  of  providing  only  for  the  con- 
tinuation  of  life.      In   considering   what  is   required 

the  way  of  nourishment,  we  must,  therefore,  bear 

mind  the  highest  forma  of   mental  life  which  are 

IWD  to  us. 
e  proper  nourishment  for  the  mind  is  such  in- 
Suencea  as  will  occasion  and  promote  the  best  con- 
ditions  of  feeling,  knowing,  and  willing.  As  we  have 
already  pointed  out,  these  ends  will  be  best  secured 
by  those  influences  which  give  the  highest  forms  of 
knowledge. 

It  is  clear  that  in  bringing  inflnences  to  bear  upon 
the  mind  for  the  purpose  of  obtaining  the  most 
desirable  states  of  feeling,  we  must,  as  a  rule,  take 
the  bodily  conditions  into  account  very  largely.  For 
the  present,  however,  we  will  take  all  the  details  of 
the  bodily  activities  for  granted,  and  only  consider 
Le  mental  element  which  accompanies  them.     It  is,  of 
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course,  desirable  ordinarily  to  have  neither  an  ezcea-  1 
sive  nor  a  defective  amonnt  of  feeling.     But  this  maBt  | 
not  be  allowed  to  become  a  monotonons  uniformity. 
And   it   ia   not  likely  to   be   so  even  if   we  try  ocr 
hardest  to  make  it,  for  the  conditions  by  which  we  are 
anrronnded  change  too  freqnently,  and  with  too  great   , 
variety  of  quantity  and  quality,  to  allow  of  it.     We 
need  not,  therefore,  except  as   to  the  artificial  coq- 
ditions  which  we  ourselves  set  op,  ti-ouble  ourselves 
abont  preventing  sameness,  but  rather  take  ste^js  to 
regulate  the  variety, 

This    consideration   may   be   said  to   demand    and  I 
justify  the  schoolroom  and  the  study,  with  their  limi- 
tations and  rules.     In  the  open  air  we  are  affected  by  ] 
too  many  and  ofl-en  too  forcible   influences.     Strong   ! 
and  very  varied   feelings   very  rapidly  succeed   each 
other,  so  that  their  value,  as   feelings,  ia   not  fully   : 
appreciated,   and    there    is    little   of    connected    and  i 
systematic   relating  of  them  to  each  other   and   the  ' 
rest  of  the  mental  life.     It  is  as  tliough  one  should  ' 
try  to  get  the  greatest  amount  of  the  pleasures  of  I 
taste  from  wines  by  sipping  as  many  different  kinds  j 
as  possible   in  a  given   time.     Epicures   have   leamfc 
that   the   rather  slow  and  continned  sipping  of  one 
kind  at  a  time  gives  the  greatest  pleasure,  through  t 
kind  of  accnmulation  of  effect. 

So  in  the  school  the  conditions  which  arouse  J 
feelings  are  limited,  connected,  and  controlled.  Both  1 
iuteiise  excitement  and  apathy  are  regarded  as  evils,  i 
and  guarded  against.  But  quiet  and  fervour  are  both  | 
UBcd  B8  occasional  h 


Feelings  thus  regulated  may  be  regarded  as  being 
the  most  assimilative,  and,  therefore,  the  most  nutri- 
tive. We  can  hardly  regard  any  feeling  as  being 
wholly  n  on -assimilative,  for  its  very  existence  shows 
that  it  has  entered  into  mind.  Still,  some  feelings 
canse  a  state  of  mental  conflict,  and,  so  far,  may  be 
classed  as  non-assimilative. 

The  Principle  of  Fleaanre. — As  has  been  pointed  out, 
feelings  which  are  in  harmony  with  the  general  mental 
condition  (if  normal)  produce  a  state  of  pleaanre. 
We  may  conclude,  therefore,  that  pleasTire  is,  as  a 
rule,  most  helpful  to  the  good  development  of  mind, 
and  that  pain,  as  a  mte,  is  a  barrier  and  hindrance. 
So  that  it  is  necessary  for  iis  to  give  mental  nonrish- 
ment  in  such  a  way  that  it  shall  cause  as  much 
pleasure  and  as  little  pain  as  possible. 

It  should  be  noticed  that  here  we  are  dealing  with 
what  applies  to  the  nourishment  itself,  and  not  to  the 
means  which  it  may  be  necessary  to  employ  in  order 
to  get  the  individual  to  receive  it.  The  latter  subject, 
which  involves  the  question  of  rewards  and  punish- 
ments, we  shall  deal  with  later  on. 

At  the  same  time,  we  must  recognise  that  sometimes 
it  will  happen  that  the  mental  food  which  is,  in  the 
long  run,  the  best  for  ns  is  not  always  of  a  very 
attractive  or  even  unobjectionable  kind.  Just  as  in 
the  bodily  food  wo  now  and  again  have  to  include 
medicinal  snpplemente,  connectives,  &c.,  which  are  by 
no  means  pleasant,  so  also  mental  experiences  have  at 
times  to  be  profitable  rather  than  pleasurable.  But 
such  inevitable  necessities  are  frequent  enough,  and 
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the  ordinary  difficulties,  dangera,  and  drawbacks 
attending  pleasnrable  experiences  are  real  enough,  to 
render  it  unnecessary  that  we  should  try  to  make 
mental  nourishment  difficult  or  distasteful  to  the 
receiver,  simply  for  the  sake  of  trying  to  avoid  having 
things  too  easy  for  him.  The  endeavour  to  get  the 
highest  and  best  progress  and  development  at  a 
reasonably  rapid  rate,  can  never  allow  the  individual 
to  have  a  too  easy  or  too  pleasurable  time. 

If  we  desire,  and  strive  for,  pleasure  for  its  own  sake, 
either  in  the  form  of  excessive  indulgence  in  thot 
feelings  which  we  most  enjoy,  or  by  trying  to  avoid  J 
all  the  mental  efforts  we  can  (intellectual  sloth) — a  1 
state  of  mental  over-feeding,  or  nnder-esercising — we  j 
shall  have  too  much  pleasure,  and  shall  be  mentally  I 
degraded  thereby.  But  this  is  fatal  to  progress  and  I 
development  of  the  best  kind.  So  if  we  gain  develop-  I 
ment  during  steady  persistence — either  willingly  or  I 
unwillingly — in  receiving  more  painful  than  pleasurable  I 
feelings,  it  will  result  in  a  one-sided,  limited,  and  often  I 
mischievous  mental  character. 

It  is  imporf.ant  to  recognise  that  we  can  bring  about  I 
an  almost  infinite  variety  of  feelings  in  an  individual,  1 
because  we  can  affect  the  body  in  such  ways  that  con-^ 
sciousness  can  hardly  fail  to  take  account  of  them,  though.'! 
remarkable  cases  occur  in  which  a  person,  by  sheeeS 
force  of  willing,  can  remain  for  sorae  time  more  or  lea 
insensible  to  physical  in6uences.  Both 
strikingly  illustrated  in  a  hypnotised  person,  in  whom,J 
it  is  held,  a  concentrated  energy  of  willing  has  be^ 
produced.      8uch   an   ono   can   be   mado    to    become'J 
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iCtically  insensible  to  the  ordinary  painful  effects  of 
,ving  a  long  pin  thrast  into  him,  or  can  be  caused  to 
:ifer  the  most  acute  and  agonising  paina  from  a  sug- 
ited  toothache.     This  ia  of  course  a  very  extreme 
,mpte,  but,  to  a  much  leas  extent,  similar  results 
;or  when  the  attention  is  directed  either  positively  or 
igatively  towards  certain  physical  stimuli, 
At  the  same  time,  it  must  be  observed  that  we  do 
not   communicate    the  feelings,  but  bring   aborit   the 
conditions  which  are  ordinarily  accompanied  by  them, 
the  consciousness  is  receptively  and  rospon- 
B,  there  ia  very  little,  if  any,  feeling. 
As  in  feeling  so  in  knowing,  we  cannot  give  the 
individual  knowledge,  as  each,  directly ;  we  can  only 
supply  the  conditions  which  are  moat  likely  to  result  in 
hia  acquiring  knowledge.     And  it  ia  perhaps  a  good 
deal  more  true  of  knowing  than  of  feeling  that  the 
individual  can  resist,  more  easily  and  successfully,  the 
endeavour  to  influence  him ;  though  it  is  also  the  case 
that  there  are  some  conditions  iu  which  it  ia  practically 
impossible  for  him  to  do  ao.     The  fact  of  having  a  feel- 
ing involves   the   receiving  of   some   knowledge — the 
knowledge  of  a  change,  of  the  general  effect  of  this 
change  on   the   mind,  of  the  general   nature  of  the 
;t  or  objects,  if  any,  involved,  &c. 
it,  however  much  one  may  try  to  reject  a  certain 
of  knowledge,  or  the  receiving  of  knowledge  under 
min  conditions,  there  must  always  be  the  taking  in  of 
lowiedge  so  long  as  the  consciousneas  is  alive.     The 
\  begins  to  die  iu  commencing  to  cease  to  know. 
vital  activity  of  mind  expreaaes  itself  in  the  effort 


to  take  in  mental  nnrtnre,  i.e.,  knowledge.  There  is  an 
inevitable  appetitive  activity  in  mind,  which  we  may 
term  its  native  curioaity.  However  difficnlt  it  may  be 
to  direct  a  mind  so  as  to  lead  it  to  get  the  kind  of 
knowledge  we  may  desire  it  to  have,  and  to  get  it  in  a 
certain  way,  it  is  impossible  to  prevent  its  ob- 
taining some  sort  of  knowledge,  in  some  way  or 
other. 

The  principle  of  pleasure  has,  of  conrae,  by  far  the 
moat  to  do  with  tlie  development  of  feeling,  bnt,  as 
supplying  the  best  condition  of  the  mind  for  acquiring 
knowledge,  it  has  to  do  with  the  development  of  know- 
ing also.  The  will  is  probably  least  affected  by  it 
directly,  but  it  is  at  least  freed  from  being  distracted 
when  otherwise  concentrated. 

The  Principle  of  Inter-relation  Euid  Inter-dependence. — 
One  of  the  most  essential  points  in  education  is 
the  determining  what  relation  of  subjects  is  the 
most  effective.  Since  we  have  to  form  a  mind  whose 
great  general  characteristics  are  continuity,  coherence, 
system,  and  unity,  it  is  clearly  of  great  consequence  s 
to  arrange  the  influencing  conditions  as  to  harmonise 
with  these  characteristics.  In  short,  we  must  strive 
to  obtain  continuity,  coherence,  system,  and  unity 
amongst  the  knowledge  agencies,  for  only  so  can  we 
helpfully  influence  the  mental  development  in  these 
respects. 

The  problem  then  is :  what  subjects  ought  to  be 
secured  for  the  purpose  of  producing  the  most  and  best 
knowledge  in  the  growing  mind ;  in  what  way,  and  in 
what  order,  sbontd   these   subjects   be  allowed  to   in- 
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ttd ;  and  at  what  periods  in  the  mental 

different  subjects  to   be  made  use  of? 

points   we   will   briefly   consider   now, 

leaving  the  fuller  treatment  of  tliem,  and  a  discussion 

the  tMrd  point,  for  later  chapters. 

To  get  a  really  well -developed  mind,  we  must,  as  far 

possible,  exercise  and  nourish  every  one  of  its  powers. 
■To  do  thie  it  is  necessary  to  bring  every  kind  of  influence 
to  bear  upon  it.  It  is  obviously  impossible  to  do  this 
in  detail,  but  it  ia  possible  to  subject  the  mind  to  some 
of  the  moat  ioiportant,  common,  and  representative 
kinds  of  influences,  and  tlius  bring  about  a  more  or  less 
general  and  harmonious  mental  development. 

As  we  have  already  pointed  out,  we  can,  so  to  aay, 
bring  the  world  and  its  activities,  in  miniature,  before 
a  child  in  the  schoolroom.  We  can  give  it  knowledge 
of  a-'stbetic  phenomena  by  plctarea,  vocal  and  instru- 
mental music,  sculpture,  &c, ;  of  the  human  and  ethical 
through  literature,  history,  and  the  moral  acienees,  &c  ; 
of  the  animal  and  material  through  the  physical  sciences 
and  the  manual  arts,  &C.',  and  so  on.  School  labora- 
tories, models,  &c.,  extend,  by  type,  the  ordinary  per- 
sonal experience  of  the  individual  in  such  a  way  that 
all  knowledge  has  a  solid  basis  in  the  real ;  whilst 
diagrams,  pictures,  and  school-books  supply  information 
which  can  be  interpreted  according  to  the  knowledge 
gained  by  such  experiences,  and  which,  therefoi-e,  has 
rational  reality  and  real  significance. 

The  family  and  the  school  supply  the  experiences 
which  can  be  made  to  convey  knowledge  of  the  social 

'Id.     Thus  the  purely  intellectual,  the  ethical,  the 
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social,  and  the  physical  powers  of  muu  can  all  be 
developed. 

The  ideal  should  be :  to  get  such  conditions  to  act 
upou  the  individual,  and  for  him  to  act  upon,  that  the 
mind  may  become  all  that  ia  possible  to  it,  in  the 
highest  fomi  and  to  the  greatest  extent.  The  mind 
should  be  ao  exercised  and  developed  by  the  conditions 
which  surround  it,  that  it  becomes  able  to  take  up  an 
intelligent  attitude  towards  all  forms  of  knowledge. 
It  should  acquire  anch  powers  and  methods  that  it  will 
seldom,  if  ever,  be  entirely  at  a  loss  in  dealing  with 
new  combinatiouB  of  experience  and  fresh  forms  of 
knowledge.  Only  the  difficulties  of  detail  will,  as  a 
ride,  trouble  such  a  mind,  except  in  the  region  of  dis- 
covery. We  must,  in  short,  make  use  of  all  the  differ- 
ent kinds  of  knowledge  influences  as  conditions  for 
securing  the  greatest  and  best  mental  development. 

In  considering  the  way  and  order  in  which  such  con- 
ditions should  be  made  to  influence  the  mind,  we  have 
to  deal  with  the  manner  and  sequence  in  which  we 
should  use  the  difl'erent  kinds  of  knowledge  influences  of 
which  we  know,  i.e.,  the  method,  order,  and  relation  we 
should  employ  in  trying  to  get  the  individual  to  under- 
stand the  knowledge  which  belongs  to  the  different 
sciences  and  arts. 

Attention  has  been  drawn  to  the  fact  that  all  new 
presentations  depend  very  much  for  their  meaning  and 
fulness  upon  what  is  already  in  the  mindj  of  a  like 
nature,  through  the  accumulation  and  interpretative 
eti'ectB  of  re-presentations.  Thus  new  knowledge  de- 
pends uiTon  and  is  largely  formed  by  the  old.     Care 
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Kmust,  therefore,  be  taken  to  coanect,  as  for  as  possible, 
one  eubject  of  koowledge  with  another,  in  the  sense  of 
making  the  one  grow  out  of  and  develop  from  the 
other.  Thus  all  subjecte  of  knowledge  should  be  Inter- 
^^^^^ated,  and  dependently  developed.  For  so  the  greatest 
^^^^bnount  of  help  is  given  to  the  developing  iiiiud,  because 
^^^Bte  own  nature  is  thus  most  uearly  conformed  with, 
^^^H)I]e  working  out  of  a  system  of  knowledge  Bubjecte, 
^^^Belated  with  a  view  to  secure  their  greatest  values  as 
^^^pfteveloping  influences,  is  known  as  the  theory  of  cor- 
l^^^relation,  co-ordination,  concentration,  or,  as  we  have 
termed  it,  inter-relation  and  inter-dependence  of  sub- 
II  jects  of  instruction. 

1^^^^   The  first  point  to  be  decided  upon,  with  regard  to 

^^^Hnch  an  inter-relation  and  inter-dependence  of  subjects, 

^^^pb:  what  is  to  be  the  knowledge  stibject  whose  develop- 

r  ing  influences  are  the  very  first  to  be  nsed.     A  little 

thought  will  convince  us  of  the  supreme  importance  of 

deciding  rightly  as  to  this.     Also,  from   the   subject 

which  is  selected  for  this  pm-poae  we  must  develop  the 

succeeding  subjects,  and  this  development  should  be  as 

^^^^easy,  simple,  and  direct,  as  we  can  possibly  make  it. 

^^^■pomenius    says:     "All    the   studies    must    form   one 

^^^Mrhole ;  must  proceed  from  one  root." 

^^^K     Let  us  consider  what  principle  should  guide  us  in 

making   the   selection.     Whatever   form   of   influence 

first  affects  the  individual,  and  is  most  freely  responded 

_>to  by  him,  is  clearly  the  one  which  has  the  greatest 

ptneas  in  many  ways.     And  if  we  find  that  the  history 

f  the  race  goes  to  show  that  what  is  true  of  the  infant 

i  to-day  has  been  true  in  ii  lai'ger  sense  of  the  infant 
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race,  and  that  ont  of  tlie  reaulta  of  bucI:  influences  iiaye 
come  all  the  yarioua  knowledge  aubjecta,  then  we  may 
be  satisfltKl  tliat  we  have  fonnd  the  right  subject  to 
begin  with. 

There  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  fiist  kind  of  influencea 
by  wliich  an  individual  is  alTected,  and  to  which  he 
moat  freely  reaponda,  is  that  exercised  by  all  kinda  of 
physical  objects  and  forces.  As  a  result  of  this  he  soon 
becomes  able  to  recognise  one  object  from  another, 
and  to  know  something  about  the  concrete  nature  of 
objects,  e.g.,  that  an  object  is  hard  or  soft,  cold  or  warm, 
Bweet  or  bitter,  &c.  And  it  is  from  this  kind  of  know- 
ledge that  the  more  detailed  and  more  scientific  forms 
are  developed.  It  ia  from  objects  that  we  get  our 
concrete  notions  of  form,  colour,  number,  &c,,  and  it  is 
in  relation  to  them  and  their  activities  that  language 
is  first  used.  We  transfer  the  names  of  bodily 
activities  to  mental  ones  when  we  say  that  we  see 
(the  eye)  the  truth  of  an  idea ;  we  grasp  {the  hand) 
the  meaning  of  a  remark ;  we  overthrow  (physical  act) 
au  argument,  &c. 

Now,  this  knowledge  of  objects  gained  thitiugh  our 
experiences  of  their  parts  and  powers  constitutes,  in 
its  higher  forms,  the  various  physical  sciences.  It  thus 
appears  that  scientific  knowledge,  in  its  aimpleat  and 
most  primitive  form,  is  the  proper  subject  to  be  used 
as  the  very  first  kind  of  knowledge-influences  for 
mental  development.  It  will  consist  of  a  simple  and 
dii-ect  arrangement  of  knowledge  about  those  common 
objecta  which  surround  the  individual,  in  such  a  way  as  to 
lead  moat  easily  and  directly  to  other  forms  of  knowledge. 


For  example :  at  first  the  child,  daring  the  time  that 
it  is  onable  to  talk,  is  merely  brought  under  the  more  or 
less  syatematised  (household  arrangements  and  nursery 
toya)  influences  of  objects.  When  it  is  able  to  speak, 
language  symbols  are  used  to  help  to  make  clearer, 
fuller,  and  more  lasting  the  effects  of  these  influences. 
Nnmber  names,  object  names,  action  names,  quality 
names,  &c.,  are  used  as  freely  and  fully  as  possible. 
All  this,  however,  in  the  form  of  talk  only.  Ho  is  laid 
the  foundations  of  arithmetic  and  the  mathematical 
sciences,  of  reading,  grammar,  and  literature,  and  of 
the  physical  sciences.  Later  on,  as  the  bodily  powers 
develop,  the  child  is  taught  how  to  make  its  own  re- 
cords, through  imitative  outlines  and  forms,  -and 
written  language  symbols,  aud  in  this  way  it  may 
be  said  to  be  introduced  to  drawing,  painting,  sculp- 
ture, and  history.  The  experiences  connected  with 
the  local  surroundings  lead  on  to  geography  and 
natural  history,  botany,  &c.,  in  their  wider  and  deeper 
meaning, 

Froebel  seems  to  have  realised  this  truth,  and  sought 
to  put  it  into  practice  in  his  kindergarten.  The  most 
valuable  element  of  the  kindergarten  system  is  the 
systematic  way  in  which  it  aims  at  developing  the 
higher  forms  of  knowledge  frem  the  ordinary  playful . 
activity  of  the  child,  aud  its  inevitable  observations 
and  impressions  of  the  common  objects  by  which  it  is 
surrounded.  Objects  and  actions  are  arranged  and 
grouped  in  a  connected  and  siguiticaut  manner.  Froebel 
insisted  that  life  always  forms  a  complete  whole,  and 
I  the  idea   of   education    as   a   mere   collectiou   of 
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subjects  of  inetrtiction  was  a  false  and  mischievous  one. 
There  must  be  unity  throughout  the  process. 

Tlie  kindergarten  gifts  satisfy  the  child's  deore  for 
playful  activity,  and  also  serve  as  knowledge  influences 
as  to  form,  colour,  material,  number,  and  names:  rb 
developing  agents  as  to  powers  of  observation  in  seeing 
likeness  and  difference  :  as  simple  thought  exercises  in 
judging  how  to  arrange  sticks,  wires,  strips  of  paper, 
Stc.,  to  imitate  the  form,  size,  pattern,  &c.,  of  given 
models,  and  in  creating  original  variations  on  these : 
and  as  opportunities  for  simple  information  as  to  tte 
qualities  and  [wwera  of  common  things. 

This  is  the  idea  of  organic  growth,  as  against  that  of 
mere  accumulation  of  parts:  the  idea  of  the  development 
of  the  inner  according  to  its  own  proper  nature,  through 
the  assimilation  of  the  outer,  according  to  its  proper 
nature,  as  against  that  of  merely  plastering  the  external 
on  to  the  internal :  the  idea  of  true  development  as 
against  that  of  mere  accumulation. 

The  above  will  serve  to  indicate  the  nature  of  the 
principle  involved  in  the  correlation  of  studies.  To 
discuss  the  subject  at  length  would  require  a  separate 
book.  Tliere  has  been  a  considerable  amount  written 
about  the  matter,  and  much  of  the  best  work  of  recent 
writers  has  dealt  with  it,  some  of  them  having  worked 
out  a  detailed  syllabus  of  work  to  illustrate,  and  prac- 
tically realise,  the  right  application  of  the  principle. 

Reflection  will  show  that  such  a  system  also  accords 
with  the  progressive  activity  of  attention,  since  it  is  a 
continual  increasing  of  the  breadth  and  depth  of  mental 
assimUatiou   and    discrimination   of    Ihe    elements   of 
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experience,  and  the  resulting  classificatious  into  uew 
and  more  significant  groups.  Moreover,  an  orderly  and 
constructive  arrangement  of  knowledge  influences  will 
not  only  aid,  but  will  practically  compel,  an  orderly 
and  constructive  mental  association  of  knowledge.  In 
brief,  system  and  unity  in  the  product  are  most  likely 
t«  be  produced  by  system  and  unity  in  tlie  processes. 

Ednoational  Talaes-^Some  aspects  of  the  value  of  the 
mental  nourishmBut  with  which  we  seek  to  develop  the 
mind,  demand  fui-ther  notice.  Some  knowledge  sub- 
jects are  specially  rich  in  mental  nourishment,  or 
are  particularly  well  suited  for  exercising  mind  in  a 
gymnastic  sense ;  some  have  a  sort  of  tonic  effect  upon 
the  whole  mind ;  and  others  are  most  valuable  as  helps 
in  practical  life.  These  are  generally  spoken  of  as  edu- 
cational values.  According  to  onr  definition  of  education, 
we  cannot  regard  the  last  of  them  as  being  strictly  edu- 
cational, except  in  so  far  as  they  provide  stimulative 
interest. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  there  is  no  knowledge  subject 
which  has  not  got  more  or  less  of  all  the  educational 
values,  but  just  as  some  bodily  foods  contain  a  greater 
amount  of  flesh-fonning  and  heat-giving  properties 
than  others,  whilst  all  contain  more  or  less  of  each,  so 
some  knowledge  subjects  possess  a  high  degree  of  one 
kind  of  educational  value,  and  very  little  of  the  others. 
We  must,  therefore,  make  a  proper  selection  of  6nbjei:ta 
according  as  we  desire  to  produce  certain  efiTects  upon 
the  mind. 

The  principle  of  inter-relation  and  inter-dependence 
is  primarily  and  chiefly  concerned  with  the  development 
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of  knowing;  bat  its  organising  eEEect  la  general,  and,  I 

therefore,  it  greatly  asaista  in  the  developing  of  feeling'l 

and  willing. 

Siscipline  Value- — We    have   taken  development  aal 

the  end  of  true  education,  and,  therefore,  the  chief'J 
element  of  value  for  us  in  any  knowledge  e 
power  of  exorcising,  calling  forth,  and  enriching  the  I 
powers  of  the  mind.  Aa  an  athlete  who  desires  to  get  I 
the  greatest  possible  resnlts  fi-om  his  bodily  powers  1 
systematically  aiTanges  his  diet  and  his  exercise,  so  I 
that  both  are  in  harmony  with  the  nature,  and  pro-  j 
portionate  to  the  strength,  of  his  body;  so  we  maat 
nonriah  and  exercise  the  mind  on  a  definite  and  sound  I 
system.  To  submit  the  mental  life  to  such  conditions  1 
is  to  discipline  it,  and  those  knowledge  subjects  which  I 
seem  to  us  to  be  best  suited  for  this  purjxffle  are  said  \ 
to  have  great  disciplinary  value. 

If  it  be  true  that  nothing  is  in  the  intellect  which  | 
was  not  first  in  the  senses,  and,  therefore,  that  all  □ 
highest  forms  of  knowledge  are  based  ultimately  upon  | 
sense-given  material,  it  is  clear  that  tlie  most  nourishing  j 
knowledge  subjects  will  be  those  which  deal  with  our  1 
concrete  experiences,  such  as  the  physical  sciences.    But 
it  must  not  be  forgotten  that  mind  feeds  upon  itself,  so 
to  say,  by  getting  higher  values  out  of  the  thoughts 
that  come  more  directly  from  experiences.     The  proper 
feeding"  of  the  mind  upon  such  knowledge  inhuencea 
will,  so  to  put  it,  make  the  general   mental  structure 
solid,   sound,   aud   powerful.     By  a  wise   selection,   a 
proper  amount  of  the  various  nourishing  elements  will 
be  given;  the  mental  growth  will  be  fully  provided  for; 


eacK  power  of  mind  will  have  its  proper  nutriment} 
BJid  there  will  be  no  unnecessary  waste  of  energy  in 
receiving  and  assimilating  the  mental  food. 

All  knowledge  aubjects  which  are  largely  taught 
through  the  directed  and  controlled  activity  of  the 
individual  himself,  in  connection  with  physical  objecte, 
have  a  high  disciplinary  (nutritive)  value.  And  it  is 
from  this  point  of  view  that  what  Is  known  as  physical 
and  manual  education  is  so  valuable  in  its  bearing  on 
the  intellectual  life. 

But  there  ia  also  the  essential  and  all-important 
element  of  exercise,  aa  such,  in  the  discipline  value  of 
knowledge  subjects.  It  has  been  inaisted  that  exercise 
is  the  very  foundation  of  development.  It  ia  a  condition 
of  life  itself,  for  the  stagnant  decays  and  dies.  Exercise 
not  only  develops  power,  but,  if  rightly  organised,  it 
trachea  the  most  fmitfnl  and  easy  methods  of  applying 
power.  The  gymnast  learns  exactly  how  and  when  to 
use  his  force  so  as  to  get  the  greatest  effect  with  the 
least  effort,  Thus  a  small  and  not  very  strong  but 
well-trained  woman  can,  by  carefully  arranging  and 
balancing  the  weight  of  four  big  men,  and  by  properly 
applying  her  strength,  lift  them  and  the  chair  on  which 
they  are  seated  clear  from  the  ground.  Similarly,  a 
well-trained  mind  can  use  its  powers  to  the  greatest 
advantage,  and  perform  tasks  which  would  otherwise 
be  impossible. 

There  is  of  course  a  good  deal  of  exercise  in  the 
receiving  and  assimilating  of  nourishment,  and,  so  far 
as  the  nourishment  is  carefully  ordered,  both  as  to  its 
1  and  the  manner  in  which  it  is  given,  the  exercise 
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which  accompanies  it  is  of  the  highest  value.  It  iB, 
however,  possible  to  arrange  that  exercise,  as  such, 
shall  be  the  predominant  element  in  mental  activity. 
To  do  this,  we  must  as  far  as  possible  leave  out  the 
more  purely  nutritive  elementa.  This  we  are  able  to  do 
in  what  are  called  the  formal  or  abstract  knowledge 
subjects,  e.g.,  mathematics,  grammar,  logic.  These 
subjects  deal  not  with  concrete  things,  but  with  the 
systems  of  symbols  which  we  have  invented  to  repre- 
sent them,  and  the  processes  which  are  possible  with 
these.  Thus  the  nutritive  element  of  ordinary  con- 
crete experience  is  at  a  minimum,  whilst  the  activity 
of  mind  itself  is  at  a  ma:dmum  in  dealing  with  snch 
matters.  By  orderly  and  systematic  courses  of  mental 
training  in  these  subjects  the  power  and  skill  of  the 
mind  are  greatly  increased.  For  example,  if  Euclid  is 
intelligently  and  thoroughly  tanght,  the  mind  is  likely  to 
get  a  power  and  habit  of  carefully  testing  the  coherence, 
consistency,  and  soundness  of  anything  which  is  offered 
as  demonstration  or  proof.  This  ia  the  kind  of  discipline 
obtained  from  the  deductive  sciences. 

Physical  science  subjects  are  not  only  of  high  discip- 
linary value  from  the  nutritive  point  of  view,  bat  also 
from  the  point  of  view  of  pure  exercise.  For  in  dealing 
with  pure,  as  opposed  to  practical  and  applied  science, 
we  have  for  the  most  part  to  do  chiefly  with  the 
rational  elements  of  experience — with  general  truths 
and  principles.  The  mind  is  constantly  exercised  in 
that  which  is  for  mind  only — the  meaning  or  inter- 
pretation of  experiences.  And  the  discipline  thus 
obtained  is  particularly  valuable,  because  it  is  in  such 
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work  that  tlie  misd  gsius  the  power  and  habit  of  folly 
and  aocnratelf  rpc^iring  and  responding  to  Etimoli,  of 
judging  rdations  ligfatly,  and  of  maldiig  tJiose  nni- 
versal  jnd^^m^nts  about  pheoomeoa  which,  when  pro 
perlf  expressed,  we  call  laws  or  principles. 

Any  want  ol  precision  or  completeness  ui  rightly 
appreciating  and  inteipreting  the  material  dealt  witli 
leads  to  wrong  general  jadgments,  and  the  error  is 
pcetty  oert^n  to  be  shown  np  by  later  experience, 
eBpe<naUy  if  we  parsae  a  conrse  of  action  based  upon 
the  snpposed  accuracy  of  aach  general  jndgments. 
If,  ftff  example,  a  person  interpreted  his  obsen-ations  of 
a  large  plun  so  as  to  form  the  judgment  that  as  a 
whole  it  was  perfectly  level,  and  proceeded  to  make  a 
canal  across  it  strictly  according  to  this  jndgment,  be 
would  find  that  his  ideas  were  in  conflict  with  fact«; 
for,  owing  to  the  real  nature  of  the  earth's  surface 
engineers  have  to  allow  about  eight  inches  per  mile  for 
the  natnral  curvature  of  the  land. 

The  consequences  of  such  results  are :  observations 
and  jadgments  are  made  with  great  care  and  caution : 
experiments  are  repeated :  judgments  are  thoroughly 
tested :  a  severely  critical  method  of  thought  is  culti- 
vated: and  universal  judgments  are  accepted  only 
after  searching  and  repeated  trials.  So  mind  acquires 
a  power  and  habit  of  self-criticism.  This  is  the  dis- 
cipline of  the  inductive  sciences. 

It  is  interesting  and  instructive  to  compare  these 
ideas  on  the  regulated  nutrition  and  exercise  of  the 
mind  with  the  facts  of  bodily  life  during  infancy.  In 
the  first  year  or  so  of  phj-sica!  life  the  infant  does  little 
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more  than  eat  and  take  exercise,  and  it  is  according  to 
how  wisely  and  thoronghly  these  are  regulated  by  those 
who  have  charge  of  the  child,  that  the  health,  yigonr,  ■ 
and  development  of  the  body  are  secured. 

Culture  Value. — While  it  is  of  great  moment  thus  tofl 
provide  for  the  development  of  the  mind,  as  euch,  it  ij 
not  leas  important  that  great  care  shonld  be  taken  a 
to  the  general  nature  and  character  of  the  development 
which  is  brought  about.  We  must  attend  to  the  cont€ 
of  the  developed  powers,  or  we  may  after  all  produce  oaV^ 
a  sharp  and  shrewd  mental  machine  instead  of  t 
powerful,  and  great  mind.  Further,  we  want  not  only  $t 
full  and  deep  mind,  but  one  that  is  well  balancedyj 
whose  powers  show  grace  and  beauty  in  process  i 
prodnct,  and  whose  general  nature  and  character  i 
lofty  and  noble.  We  want  to  obtain  the  highest  valw 
of  man,  as  man,  from  the  purely  educational  stand- 
point, i.e.,  with  regard  to  the  most  perfect  developmenl 
of  his  powers. 

Now,  the  harmoniously  developed  and  cultured  i 
is  generally  accepted  as   the    highest    form    of   mindfl 
Hence  we  must  make  use  of  those  knowledge  sul 
which  thus  fill  the  mind  with  a  rich  content  becaus 
they  have  high  cnlture  value.     It  is  a  question  of  tlM 
civilised  man  as  against  the  savage,  and  of  the  pIiilo< 
sophical    and   practical    man    as    against   the   pureljH 
practical  one. 

Before  we  can  decide  as  to  which  subjects  possess 
high  degree  of  culture  value,  we  must  agree  ag  to  whan 
is  to  be  regarded  as  a  cultured  mind.  We  have  alreadj^ 
spoken  of  baUnoe  of  mental  powers,  grace  and  beauty 


of  mental  processes  and  proclacta,  antl  high  and  noble 
qualitieH,  To  these  we  may  add  intellectQal  sympathy, 
In  its  broadest  and  deepest  sense.  By  this  we  mean  an 
appreciation  of,  desire  for,  pleasure  in,  and  love  of,  all 
forma  of  truth,  beauty,  and  goodness,  wherever  found. 
To  put  it  in  quite  general  terms,  the  most  cultured 
mind  is  the  mind  which  has  all  the  highest  products  of 
the  best  mental  cultivation  in  their  moat  refined  forms. 
It  is  the  highest  mental  expresaiou  of  humanity,  and, 
therefore,  will  proceed  mainly  from  the  influences  of 
those  subjects  which  are  more  directly  concerned  with 
the  human  being  a&  auch. 

Subjects  which  have  a  high  culture  value  will  appeal 
to  the  whole  mental  nature.  They  will  give  an  organic 
tone  to  the  mind.  The  mind  will,  so  to  say,  give  forth 
the  effects  of  a  full,  powerful,  but  well-modulated 
orchestra,  as  against  the  empty  roll  of  a  drum,  or  even 
the  lesa  full  beauty  of  a  well-played  aolo.  And  such 
results  are  most  fully  aud  easily  brought  about  by  those 
subjects  which  deal  with  the  universal  elements  in 
human  life.  Subjects  like  geography,  hiatory,  litera- 
ture, philosophy,  music,  aud  art,  which  contain  records 
and  expositions  of  the  moat  important,  refined,  and 
spiritual  results  of  human  life,  thought,  and  action, 
enrich  and  ennoble  to  a  very  large  extent  the  mind 
which  is  sympathetically  subjected  to  their  influences. 

UtiUty  Value. — Practical  life  is,  alter  all,  our  chief 
concern,  as  all  our  knowledge  is  derived  from  it,  and  to 
it  all  the  powers  which  knowledge  gives  are  again 
directed.  Life,  indeed,  consists  in  living,  and  all  onr 
efforts  to  further  human  development  iu  the  individual 


and  the  race  would  be  but  lost  labour,  if  it  did  not 
result  in  a  fuller  and  riclier  living  of  our  lives. 

In  the  first  chapter  we  urged  that  the  present  con- 
ception of  education  lias  arisen  froni  the  necessities  of 
modern  life.  It  is  for  the  life  of  a  community  that  we 
are  fitting  the  developing  individual,  and  we  may  say 
that  it  is  by  the  social  life,  through  the  means  which  it 
provides  and  the  efforts  which  it  makes^ — as  in  national 
By  stems  of  schools,  &c. — that  education  is  possible. 
The  individual,  so  to  speak,  absorbs  the  social  life  by 
which  he  is  surrounded ;  he  lives  upon  it,  and  has 
later  on  to  live  for  it.  A  person  is  acted  upon  by 
society,  but  he  also  reacts  upon  it,  and  it  depends 
upon  the  manner  of  his  reaction  whether  it  be  to  hia 
advantage  or  disadvantage ;  for  if  he  acts  in  harmony 
with  his  social  surroundings  he  will  gain  thereby, 
and  if  his  actions  contiict  with  them,  he  will  suffer 
for  it. 

Clearly,  therefore,  the  general  well-being,  present 
and  future,  of  the  developing  being  depends  upon  the 
way  in  which  each  and  all  of  his  actions  are  related  to 
his  social  surroundings.  lie  has  to  endeavour  to  make 
himself  a  part  of  the  social  whole,  and  in  doing  so  he 
will  make  the  social  whole  more  helpful  to  his  own 
individuality. 

Although,  as  we  have  said,  education,  as  such,  haa 
nothing  whatever  to  do  with  the  use  which  we  make  ol 
our  developed  powers,  yet  it  is  of  great  importance  to 
discover  definitis  reaaons,  should  such  exist,  for  choosing 
between  two  or  more  knowledge  subjects  which  appear 
to  be  equally  good  for  purely  educational  purposes.     If 
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one  Bnbject  is  likely  to  prove  more  practically  nseful,  and 
also  more  interesting  than  the  other,  it  should  be  chosen. 

For  example,  let  ns  suppose  that  the  educational 
values  of  the  French  lauguage  and  the  Chinese 
language  are  equal.  Is  there  any  reason  for  selecting 
the  one  rather  than  the  other,  when  educating  an 
linglish  boy  who  is  likely  to  spend  his  life  as  the 
ordinary  Engliehman  does  ?  Surely  there  are  a  good 
many  reasons  for  choosing  the  French  language.  The 
mode  of  thought  expressed  by  it  very  closely  resembles 
that  of  the  learner ;  the  letters  in  which  it  is  written 
are  similar  to  those  nsed  in  English ;  many  of  the 
words  very  closely  resemble  each  other  in  the  two 
languages;  French  literature  is  finer,  more  advanced, 
more  extensive,  &c,,  than  the  Chinese ;  the  nations 
have  a  good  deal  more  intercourse ;  and  ao  ou. 

AgMn,  in  physical  education  the  powers  of  the  hand 
could  be  developed  by  finger  drill,  exercises  in  grasping, 
<tc. ;  but  it  is  decidedly  more  advantageous  to  get  the 
same  kinds  of  results  through  carefully  arranged 
exercises  in  handling  tools,  playing  the  piano,  &c.  So 
also  we  shall  judge  with  regard  to  applied  science  and 
pure  science.  If  we  can  get  all  the  educational  results 
we  desire  from  the  applied  science,  then  this  is  a  strong 
reason  why  it  should  be  chosen,  rather  than  the  pure 


The  utility  value  of  a  subject  is  therefore  a  deciding 
element  in  cases  of  choice  between  subjects  having 
nearly  e(|ual  educational  value.  Other  things  being 
equal,  or  nearly  ao,  we  should  always  choose  the  subject 

ich  has  the  greater  utility  value.     And  not  only  so, 
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bnt  it  is  well  to  gire  all  subjects  some  utility  value  I 
relating  them  to  practical  life,  so  far  as  this  does  i 
prejadice  the  pn^j^ess  of  development.     Fortnnateljr^ 
there  is  no  real   inconsistency  between  the  two, 
veiy  seldom  is  there  even  a  conflict  between  theniifl 
Those   knowledge  subjects  which   have    the   greato 
edncational  valaes  have  generally  also  great  practioall 
value,  and,  therefore,  very  great  interest. 

It  is  the  utility  value  of  subjects  which  has,  for  t 
most  part,  hitherto  been  considered  in  drawing  upj 
schemes  of  instmction  for  schools.  Hence  we  have 
the  "  modem  side,"  which  is  professional  and  com- 
mercial in  its  aim,  in  our  public  Bchools ;  whilst  e^ 
the  "  classical  side  "  has  utility  value,  since  the  fact 
having  done  well  in  it  is  accepted  as  a  ({ualificatiou  fc 
teuchiug  in  soch  a  school,  and  a  knowledge  of  thd 
classical  languages  is  also  n-garded  as  necessary  for 
most  of  the  learned  professions. 

There  is  no  objection  to — indeed  there  is  eveiy  reason 
for — taking  account  of  what  the  future  life  of  the  indi- 
vidual is  going  to  be,  especially  towards  the  end  of  his 
course  of  education,  so  long  as  this  consideration  takes 
the  secondary,  and  nob  the  primary',  position.  If  it 
takes  the  first  place,  then  we  are  making  schemes  of 
useful  instruction,  and  not  a  system  of  pui-e  education  ; 
and  it  was  iu  this  sense  that  we  previously  said  that 
technical  schools  and  colleges,  professional  ti-aining 
institutions.  &c.,  are  not  places  of  education,  as  such. 
It  will  be  seen  that  the  questions  counecti?d  with  the 
educational  values  of  knowledge  subjects  are  very 
i:lujply  connected  with  the  corivlatiou  of  subjects  and 


also  with  the  ^nera!  development  of  tlie  knowing 
powers  of  the  mind.  The  elements  which  make  up  the 
valnea  may  be  said  to  have  special  influence  in  develop- 
ing the  individual.  Discipline  affects  knowing  most, 
culture  inflnpnces  feeling'  chiefly,  and  utility  has,  prob- 
ably, through  interest,  the  greatest  effect  upon  willing. 

The  Principle  of  Repetition.— For  knowledge  to  have 
real  existence  for  the  mind  it  ninst  be  a  permanent 
posseBsion,  i.e.,  the  results  of  knowledge-giving  in- 
fluences most  be  firmly  retained  by  the  memory. 
Extraordinary  experiences  impress  themselves  deeply 
upon  the  mind  by  their  unusual  character  or  force. 
Ordinary  experiencea  are  best  fixed  in  the  memory  by 
careful  repetition,  for  such  is  the  native  capacity  of 
mind  for  retaining  the  effect^s  which  are  produced  in  it, 
that  the  mere  recurrence  of  events  serves  to  fix  them  in 
the  memory. 

How  necessary  it  ia  to  get  the  memory  to  do  its 
work  thoroughly  will  be  recognised  when  we  reflect 
that  every  new  experience  owea  much,  if  not  most,  of 
its  meaning  and  value  to  the  action  of  the  knowledge 
gained  from  former  experience.  That  is,  the  worth  of 
a  presentation  depends  largely  upon  the  work  of  re- 
presentations, and  the  fulness  and  force  of  the  re- 
presentations will  be  according  to  the  faithfulness  and 
freedom  of  the  memory.  Also,  old  thoughts  and 
experiences  must  be  constantly  reproduced  in  conscious- 
ness if  we  are  to  obtain  from  them  all  the  knowledge 
that  is  possible.  Hence,  education  must  point  out  the 
conditiona  which  best  secure  the    most  extensive  and 

Xiurate  memory. 


Repetition  acts  upon  the  mind  in  two  ways.  It 
cansea  the  details  of  the  activities  which  are  necessary 
for  the  rt;s|J0D9e,  or  series  of  responses,  to  a  given 
etimulns  to  become  easy,  certain,  and  more  or  less 
fixed ;  so  much  bo,  that  in  some  cases  it  is  very  difficult 
to  prevent  them  from  acting  at  the  wrong  time.  Thus, 
if  one  has  been  much  and  frequently  amosed  by  a 
hamorODB  parody  of  a  serious  poem,  it  is  sometimes 
impossible  to  prevent  the  mind  from  re-presenting  the 
parody  even  when  the  original  is  ^ven  with  solemn 
sorroun dings.  In  other  words,  memory  habits  are 
formed.  Again,  repetition  caasea  the  mental  results  of 
such  repeated  activities  to  become  more  full,  clear, 
fixed,  and  easily  revivable. 

Jnst  as  an  original  impression  is  more  or  less  firmly 
fixed  in  the  memory  according  aa  it  is  more  or  less 
vivid,  clear,  forcible,  and  interesting ;  so  also  will  any 
repetition  of  the  experience  serve  still  further  to 
impress  it  npon  the  mind  in  proportion  as  it  has  one 
or  more  of  these  qualities.  Perhaps  the  most  important 
point  with  regard  to  repetitions  is  the  keeping  np  of 
the  interest.  If  the  same  matierials  and  method  are 
always  used,  it  will  become  increasingly  difficult  to 
impart  interest  and  secure  attention.  Hence,  novelty 
should  be  introduced  in  sufficient  amount  to  give  in- 
terest and  obtain  attention,  without  causing  distraction 
from  the  real  point  of  the  experience.  It  must  also 
be  remembered  that  repetition  itself,  however  varied 
the  conditions,  will  become  uninteresting  if  it  be  too 
fretjnent  or  too  long-continued. 

Another  valuable  aid  in  securing  good  memory  is  to 
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■e  every  simple,  direct,  and  helpful  form  of  aaaociation 
ut  IB  possible,  withontbein^burdonsome.  The  putting 
B  the  points  to  be  remembered  in  a  well-arranged 
^nal  or  anral  group,  which  answers  to  a  scientific 
equeuce  (where  possible),  will  ofti^n  hi^  of  great  assists 
incp — -throngh  association  by  contiguity.  Also  the 
matter  in  hand  should  bo  carefully  explained  and  made 
»r  to  the  intelligence,  so  that  association  by  intiel- 
etnal  similarity  may  aid  the  memory. 
^It  mnat  never  be  foi^tten  that  memory  is  not  a 
[nd  of  separate  mental  machinery  into  which  it  is 
possible  to  cram  all  sorts  of  odds  and  ends  by  mere 
dint  of  pushing.  Clear  understanding  and  thorough 
mental  relation  form  the  best  and  surest  basis  of  exact 
remembrance.  At  the  same  time,  there  is  the  passive 
and  mechanical  side  of  memory,  which  must  neither  bo 
neglected  nor  presumed  upon.  There  must  be  a  proper 
amount  of  exercise  given  according  to  a  good  system. 
Such  a  system  will  be  based  upon  a  proper  correlation 
of  our  knowledge  about  classes  and  individuals. 

The  principle  of  repetition  is,  perhaps,  the  most 
general,  as  it  is  certainly  one  of  the  most  important 
and  valuable  of  all  educational  principles.  It  should 
govern  the  application  of  all  the  other  principles  of 
education.  All  the  higher  forms  of  life,  and  all  their 
higher  functions,  seem  to  depend  very  largely  upon  this 
principle. 

The  Principle  of  Preparation.— Very  little  more  need 

be  said  about  the  value  of  getting  the  mind  ready  for 

what  is  coming.     To  bring  into  consciousness  the  most 

^^^^wtropriate  re-presentations    just    before  a  particular 
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presentation  takes  place,  is  to  put  the  mind  into  a  con- 
dition in  which  ita  highest  powers  of  receptivity  and 
responsiveness  are  active. 

The  effectg  of  good  mental  preparation  would  be  well 
illustrated  in  the  caae  of  two  persons  attending  a  lectnre 
in  the  middle  of  a  course.  If  one  of  them  has  been  to 
all  the  previous  lectures,  has  clearly  and  completely 
grasped  what  has  already  been  said,  and  has  given 
some  thought  to  its  bearing  on  the  lecture  in  question, 
whilst  the  other  has  done  none  of  these  things,  and 
knows  hardly  anything  about  the  subject,  then  the 
amount  of  knowledge  which  the  former  would  be  likely 
to  obtain  from  the  lecture  would  be  many  times  as 
much  as  that  which  the  latter  would  probably  get. 

To  have  plenty  of  ideas  on  a  snbject  is  not  of  80 
much  value  as  always  to  have  them  ready  when  wanted. 
HoT\'  often  do  we  think  of  the  right  thing  to  do  when 
it  is  too  late  to  do  it ;  of  the  witty  or  wise  reply  when 
it  is  too  late  to  give  it.  We  have  been  taken  off  our 
guard  as  we  say,  i.e.,  the  mind  was  not  prepared  to 
bring  all  its  resources  to  bear,  because  its  attention  was 
not  pre-adjusted. 

Not  less  important  is  the  securing  of  sufficient  time 
for  the  mind  to  adjust  itself  for  each  item  in  a  series  of 
continuons  esperiences.  This  kind  of  preparation  is 
likely  to  prevent  many  mistakes  of  assimilation  and 
discrimination  which  might  take  place  in  a  hurried, 
and,  therefore,  superficial  and  uncritical  relating  of  the 
presented  to  the  re-presented.  Too  often  one  finds 
that  a  hasty  endeavour  to  acquire  knowledge  quickly 
has  resulted  in  many  errors  and    much   confuaion  of,  J 


thongbt,  and  that  much  timp  and  eflbrt  are  required  to 
correct  the  mistakes  made. 

In  the  young  it  is  often  necosaary  or  expedient  to 
establish,  if  possible,  a  favourable  or  unfavoTirable 
disposition  towards  a  coming  experience.  This  is  espe- 
cially the  case  witli  regard  to  moral  eatimates  of  actions 
and  individuals,  and  is  also  helpful  in  connection  with 
Bcientific  phenomena,  Ac,  because  of  the  overwhelmiup 
inHaence  of  feeling  in  the  child's  life.  But  such  pre- 
paration needs  to  be  used  with  very  great  judgment 
and  caution,  and  in  ever-decreasing  amount.  The  only 
justification  for  such  a  coarse  is,  that  we  are  fully  con- 
vinced of  the  fitness  of  the  pre-disposition,  and  that  it 
ia  necessary  thus  to  guide  the  mind  which  has  not  yet 
got  the  power  to  guide  itself  in  right  judgment. 

It  should,  however,  always  be  the  aim  to  secure,  as 

'  as  we  can,  an    unprejudiced  attitude  towards  tlie 

wcted   experience.     When  the  individnal  begins  to 

■Ink  for  himself,  it  is  difficult  to  jwrauade  him  to  allow 

I  or    to  exclude,  preconceived  notions   about   new 

wrienoes,  and  it  is  still  harder    for    the    adult  to 

vmnt  what  is  called  the  personal  equation,  i.e.,  the 

p  of  his  habits  of  thought :  of  his  personal  likings 

3  dislikings  :  of  his  practical  interest  (if  any)  :  of  his 

beral  condition  of  mind  and  body  at  the  moment, 

.,  in  the  forming  of  a  judgment. 

J  far  as  we  are  able  thus  to  prepare  the  mind,  by 

EDging  into   consciousness  all  those  ideas,  and  into 

tiviiy  all  the  powers,  which  are  likely  to  make  the 

ictation  more  readily,  fully,  and  accurately  inter- 

i  and  assimilated  ;  and,  further,  exclude  or  lessen 


the  effects  of  all  the  ideas  and  powers  wliich  hinder  the 
reception,  or  prevent  the  estimate,  of  a  presentation ; 
BO  far  shall  we  obtain  knowledge  more  swiftly,  surely, 
and  sonndly. 

The  Principle  of  IntereBt — Since  self-activity  ia  the 
basis  of  development,  willing  the  aourcp  of  self- activity, 
and  interest  the  most  powerful  motive  to  willing,  it  is 
clear  that  the  quantity  and  quality  of  development  will 
largely  depend  upon  the  force  and  nature  of  the  interests 
which  affect  the  individual. 

We  have  said  that  individuals  can,  if  they  will,  render 
themselves  almost  entirely  unresponsive  to  feeling  and 
knowing  influences,  in  particular  cases;  and  they  can 
remain  more  or  less  unaffected  by  them  for  considerable 
periods  of  time.  Children  who  seem  to  care  for  no  reward 
or  punishment,  and  decline  to  receive  nearly  all  kinds 
of  knowledge  are  by  no  means  unknown ;  whilst  those 
who  esliibit  these  tendencies  at  certain  times,  and  with 
regard  to  particular  subjects,  are  far  too  common.  It 
is,  therefore,  of  the  greatest  importance  that  the  active 
consent  and  co-operation  of  the  individual  who  is  being 
educated  should  be  secured. 

Now  it  is  a  common  and  true  saying,  that  what  a 
person  is  interest.ed  in  he  will  do  his  best  work  at. 
The  thing  to  do,  therefore,  is  to  arouse,  in  the  person 
being  educated,  interest  with  regard  to  the  influences 
and  phenomena  which  are  educating  him.  The  interest 
may  be  either  in  favour  of  or  opposed  to  a  certmn  thing. 
We  may  be  interested  in  knowing  or  not  knowing, 
baring  or  not  having,  a  certain  experience  or  series  of 
(incpericnccB,  mental  or  physical.      But  directly  we  are 
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itereated,  one  way  or  the  other,  the  attention  is  6xed, 
isire  is  excited,  the  mind  acts,  knowledge  is  gained 
"or  used,  plana  are  in  some  cases  formed,  and,  if  neces- 
-Bary,  physical  action  is  taken.  In  abort,  interest  secures 
pnrposive  activity  of  miad,  body,  or  both,  towards  some 
definite  end — even  if  the  activity  be  only  that  of  re- 
straint.    It  is  an  unfailing  stimiiliis  to  willing. 

It   is  this  condition  of  active  interest  in  educative 

fsentations  that  it  is  most  necessary  to  obtain.      In 

•portion  as  this  ia  strong,  so  la  the  educative  effect 

great,  and  in  so  far  as  it  is  weak,  the  developing  result 

ia  small.     Every  one  recognises  this  in  paiticiilar  cases. 

Not  a  few  of  the  most  famous  persons  in  the  world's 

itory   were   thought    to   be    more    than    ordinarily 

ipid,   until    having    had    the    chance    of    devoting 

era  selves    to   a    subject    which    had    an    absorbing 

itereflt  for  them,  they  aoou  developed  powers  which 

Aly  surprised  and  benefited  the  race.     Whilst  not 

idl  have  the  genina  which  thus  excels,  yet  wherever 

iterest    is    present,    there,    at    the    least,    the    best 

given  to  a  subject,   and,  consequently,  the 

latest  effects  possible  to  the  individual  are  likely  to 


Herbart,  the  great  psychologist  and  edacationiat,  has 
<  treated  this  matter  very  fully,  and  points  out  that 
wherever  interest  ia  aroused  it  ia  accompanied  by  just 
those  conditions  of  mind  which  make  for  development. 
Observation  occurs,  because  the  mind  realises  that 
there  ia  an  opportunity  for  gaining  additional  pleaanre 
or  profit,  or  for  preventing  some  pain  or  loas.  So  long 
as  this,  the  opportunity,  remains  unfulfilled,  there  is  a 


condition  of  expectation.  If  there  is  further  delay,  and 
the  mind  gives  most  of  its  attention  to  the  expected 
reaults,  then  tliere  is  a  desire  which  passes  into 
demand.  And  demand,  whenever  real,  expresses  itself 
in  action. 

This  aeries  may  occnpy  an  appreciable,  and  even 
considerable,  amount  of  time — it  may  be  weeks  or 
months  in  the  case  of  a  somewhat  phlegmatic  and  very 
reBectivP  adult — in  its  completion,  or  it  may  occur 
almost  instantaneously.  It  is  sometimes  very  clearly 
marked  in  the  case  of  an  infant,  who  first  gaaes  at  some 
object  with  a  kind  of  curious  and  surprised  look,  then 
stretches  out  its  hand  and  waits  for  its  mother  or  nnrse 
to  give  the  thing  to  it,  and  if  it  does  not  receive  it, 
then  begins  to  straggle  violently  to  get  it. 

The  great  value  of  such  a  state  of  interest  is,  that  it 
influences  the  individual  as  a  whole,  i.e.,  the  self.     For 
the  time,  the  whole  being  is  practically  concerned  with 
nothing  except  that  which  interests  it.      The  one  and 
only  thing  which  it  then  longs  for  is  to  have  or  not  to 
have  that  which  has  bo  entirely  taken  possession  of  ita   | 
attention.      All  the  energy  of  the  self  is  given  up  to  I 
the  endeavour  to  obtain  the  desired  end.     There  is  a  I 
conviction,  more  or  less  explicit,  that  unless  the  end  is  I 
secured  the  self  will  suffer,  either  negatively  (through  J 
loss  of  pleasure)  or  positively  (through  incurring  pain). 
So  that,  if  the  end  is  gained,  there  is  a  feeling  of  self- 
realisation,  that  is,  with  regard  to  the  experience,  the  J 
self  is  what  it  ought  to  be.     This  is  beat  illustrated,  iiil| 
its  extreme  form,  in  the  cases  of  faddists,  enthus 
rel<<n'*TiH  devotees,  &c. 


Two  great  classes  of  interest  are  noticed  by  Herbart, 
viz.,  those  iutereets  which  are  connected  with  know- 
ledge, and  those  which  belong  to  sympathy,  The 
former  depend  upon  the  fact  that  the  mind  appreciates 
and  imitates  in  ideas  the  nature  and  laws  of  all  that  is 
not  mind,  and  brings  these  ideas  into  such  order  and 
system  as  seem  best  to  express  the  relations  of  the 
objects  of  the  physical  world.  It  also  knows  itself. 
The  interests  connected  with  sympathy  arise  from  the 
fact  that  we  can  know  of,  and  share  in,  the  feelings 
which  are  experienced  by  the  society  in  which  we  live, 
and  also  by  the  human  race  as  a  whole. 

He  himself  says :  "The  first  kind  of  interest — that 
in  the  objective — is  felt  partly  in  the  comprehension  of 
objects,  partly  in  the  grasping  of  their  independence 
according  to  law,  partly  in  the  approval  which  their 
harmony  and  adaptation  to  an  end  win  from  us.  The 
second  kind  of  interest^n  the  subjective — devotes 
itself  partly  to  men  as  individual  beings,  partly  to 
society,  and  partly  to  the  relation  of  nature  to  humanity. 
In  all  these  aspects  the  characteristic  of  this  second 
kind  of  interest  lies  in  the  sympathy,  in  the  concentra- 
tion on  human  feelings  (whether  personal  or  those  of 
others).  Quite  foreign  to  this,  on  the  contrary,  is  all 
mere  observation,  however  interesting,  of  human 
beings ;  this  belongs  to  the  first  kind^the  objective. 
Both  kinds  touch  at  their  highest  point  and  meet 
together  in  religion,  for  its  object  is  providence." 
From  the  sympathetic  interests  come  social,  political, 
and  religious  ideals. 
^^^    The  interests  which  belong  to  knowledge  are  three. 


■stly,  the  empirical   interest,  or  the  iutereet 
)  individual  hae   in   experiences,   aa   such ;    i 

variety,  novelty,  &c.,  of  the  phenomena  which 
surround  and  affect  him  ;  in  the  details  of  these  phe- 
nomena (inclnding  his  own  body)  ;  and  in  the  action  of 
himself  and  other  object*.  Secondly,  the  speculative 
interest,  or  the  desire  and  effort  to  understand  these 
empiricals,  by  trying  to  see  in  them  order,  relation, 
system,  luw,  and  unity.  Thirdly,  the  asathetic  interest, 
or  the  disposition  to  discover  ideal  values  for  our 
rational  knowledge  of  things,  in  the  form  of  beauty, 
harmony,  goodness,  design,  truth,  &c. 

The  interests  which  are  connected  with  sympathy 
are  also  three.  Firstly,  human  interest,  or  that 
which  we  have  in  knowing  ourselves  as  human  beings. 
We  want  to  know  what  it  is  that  constitutes  our  own 
feelings  of  joy  and  sorrow,  &c.  Thus  we  come  to  know 
what  are  the  exijressions  of  human  feelings  in  others, 
and,  therefore,  what  is  human.  There  is  the  desire  to 
understand  what  is  truest  and  highest  in  human  nature, 
and  this  results  in  an  effort  of  imitation.  Thus  may 
arise  a  sympathetic  union  witli  the  whole  human  race. 
Secondly,  the  social  interest,  or  the  interest  which 
the  necessities  of  everyday  life  as  members  of  a  com- 
munity have  for  us.  There  are  obligations  of  self- 
sacrifice,  subordination,  co-ordination,  compromise,  &c., 
which  cannot  be  escaped  if  one's  life  is  to  be  as  comfort- 
able as  may  reasonably,  and  rightly,  be  desired.  This 
is  the  pi-actical  sido  of  hnmau  sympathy.  Thirdly,  the 
religions  interest,  or  that  which  leads  man  to  seek  to 
^a  own  place  in  nature,  and  which  leads  I 


B  his  jjosition  oi'  depend eiice.  Thus  is  caused  a 
peeling  of  humility :  of  reverence  for  the  higher  and 
peater :  of  the  infinite  worth  of  things :  of  infinite  pop- 
Dce :  and  of  infinite  cause. 

Here,  then,  we  have  an  analysis  of  the  native  springs 
9  action,  mental  and  physical,  in  a  human  being.  It 
jjives  UB  a  view  of  the  opportunities  and  duties  of  the 
'educator,  and  shows  very  clearly  what  kind  of  experi- 
ences and  material  must  be  provided.  These  are  the 
ways  in  which  the  real  self  of  the  individual  can  be 
o  the  easiest,  moat  complete,  and  moat  effective 


e  general  interests  are  proper  to  human  beings 
.  They  make  up  what  we  have  termed  original 
interests.  A  human  being  cannot  help  but  have  them 
1  more  or  less  completeness.  Again,  therefore,  we  see 
Hie  necessity  of  many-sideciness  of  educative  inflnences 

0  satisfy  this  many-sidedness  of  interest.  Knowledge 
[objects  must  be  correlated  so  as  best  to  harmonise 
»ith,  and  aid  the  development  of,  such  mental  character- 
Here,  also,  is  again  shown  the  function  of  the 

iducator — to  present  the  whole  world  of  mind  and  matter 

1  miniature,  so  far  as  that  is  possible,  to  the  growing 
nind.     He  is  a  selecting  and  stimulating  agent. 

It  is  the  genera!  disposition  or  tendency  to  be  thus 
Biterested  which  exists  in  every  human  being,  and  not 
ft  particular  form  of  interest  in  a  particular  subject  at  a 
Ijiven  time.     The  latter  must  be  brought  about  by  the 

t  of  the  educator,  and  is  a  subject  which  is  treated  of 
Q  considering  the  methods  of  education.  Both  general 
md  particular  instances  of  interest  depend  upon  the 


strength,  variety,  novelty,  familiarity  (if  not  t 
of  presentations,  and  also  upon  the  general  coinplex  ial 
which  they  occar.     Thus  a  soldier  in  full  uniform,  who 
would  attract  no  special  attention  in  a  regiment,  would 
command  particular  notice  in  a  small  crowd  of  civilians. 

We  must,  therefore,  take  care  that  these  qualities  are 
present  in  the  educating  influences  which  we  em- 
ploy. And  not  only  should  they  be  used,  but  they 
must  be  constantly  and  carefully  selected  and  applied. 
Anything  like  a  mechanical  repetition  of  cert^n  pre- 
scribed forms  of  them  is  not  likely  to  be  very  helpful. 
Some  modification  or  other  will  nearly  always  be  neces- 
sary, and  this  must  be  a  matter  of  thought  and  judg- 
ment, Neverthelesa,  there  is  a  danger  of  having  too 
great  variety,  which  would  distract  the  attention  from 
the  main  points,  and  so  prevent  systematic  assimilation. 

Interest  is  both  a  cause  and  an  effect  of  knowledge. 
The  original  interests  urge  us  on  to  acquire  knowledge, 
and  when  we  have  obtained  it,  there  is  generally  a  desire 
to  obtain  more.  This  is  well  seen  in  the  bright  child 
whose  education  is  conducted  under  free  and  kindly 
conditions.  No  sooner  does  it  gain  some  slight  inform- 
ation about  an  object,  than  it  immediately  follows  up 
the  matter  with  question  after  question  as  to  the  "  why  " 
of  every  detail,  and  soon  exhausts  the  fund  of  know- 
ledge, or  the  power  of  simple  expression,  of  the  ordinary 
adult. 

Hence,  if  the  disciplinary  element  in  educational 
influences  is  well  and  wisely  used,  the  mind  ia  inter- 
ested in  having  purely  mental  exercise,  as  such,  and 
tinda  •'  xg  to  work  out  simple,  appropriate, 
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properly  graded,   intellectual   problema,   puzzles, 
mundrnms,  and  catches.     The  keenness,  excitement, 
pleasure,  which   children    show   in  well-managed 
[ercises  of  this  idnd  are  evidences  of  their  value.    This 
B  also  true  in  the  case  of  the  culture  elements.      The 
lamatic  and  artistic  reciting,  or  reading,  of  suitable 
B  of  classical  literature :  the  showing  and  esplain- 
f  of  beautiful  pictures;  and  the  artistic  rendering 
r  the   best   music,  ail   satisfy  a  native   capacity    for 
mjoyment,  and  create  the  demand  for  further  experi- 
mces  of  a  like  bind.     For  example :  a  well-told  tale  of 
willing   adventure   in   Africa   often   causes   boys    to 
igerly  read  such  books  as  the  life  of  Livingstone. 
In  the   same  way  the   fact   that   certain  forma   of 
knowledge  have  great  practical  utility  gives  them  spe- 
cial iuterest.   If  the  ordinaiy  rules  of  arithmetic  are  used 
in  connection  with   everyday  transactions ;  if  manual 
exercises  are   illustrated   through   common   houaehold 
articles ;  and  if  drawing  is  taught  from  suitable  objects, 
lere  is  likely  to  arise  a  desire  to  extend  the  knowledge 
pid  power  thus  obtained. 

[  Above  all,  where  interests  of  these  kinds  are  pro- 
piced,  or  exist,  they  both  stimulate  to  action  and 
ward  the  activity.  A  person  who  is  thus  really  inter- 
t  in  a  course  of  action  desires  no  further  reward 
■tiian  the  satisfaction  of  doing  that  which  he  keenly 
ished  to  do,  or,  at  least,  he  can  be  content  without 
Biore.  Thus  interest  ia  an  end  in  itself  and  is  the  most 
ifiintereated  (in  the  material  sense),  satisfactory,  coia- 
lete,  effective,  and  worthy  end.  It  is,  therefore,  the 
bief  aim  of  the  educator  to  make  interest  an  indiapen- 
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Eable  and  aufficieiit  eud  of  educational  action.  Witk  s 
a  stimulne  it  ia  easy  to  impart  mental  nonrishment  and  ' 
discipUue,  indeed,  it  would  be  diEScult  to  prevent  them 
from  being  obtained,  eince  the  appetite  and  activities 
of  the  mind  are  in  u  state  of  vigorous  aggressiveness. 

Interest  ia  more  particularly  connected  with  the 
development  of  knowing;  but  since  it  is  generally 
based  upon,  and  always  connected  with,  the  feelings, 
it  has  much  to  do  in  their  development  also.  And 
inasmuch  as  it  is  almost  invariably  accompanied  by 
willing,  in  a  full  and  vigorous  form,  it  does  much  to 
further  its  progress. 

Interest  may  be  said  to  be  a  most  effective,  because 
pleasant  and  impressive,  substitute  for  repetition.  Dr. 
Sully  remarks:  "The  permanence  of  an  impression 
depends  on  the  degree  of  interest  excited  by  the  object 
and  the  corresponding  vigour  of  the  act  of  attention. 
All  strong  feeling  gives  a  special  persistence  to  im- 
pressions, by  arousing  an  exceptional  degree  of  interest. 
Where  a  boy  is  deeply  affected  by  pleasurable  feeling, 
as  in  listening  to  an  attractive  story  or  in  watching  a 
cricket  match,  he  remembers  distinctly.  Such  intensity 
of  feeling  by  securing  a  strong  interest  and  a  close 
attention,  ensures  a  vivid  impression  and  a  clear  dis- 
crimination of  the  object,  both  in  its  several  parts  or 
details,  and  as  a  whole.  And  the  fineness  of  the  dis- 
criminative process  is  one  of  the  most  determining  con- 
ditions of  retention," 

Dr.   Bain   Bays;    "Any   kind   of  ^knowledge  .... 

th  'nvolved  in  any  of  the  strong  feelings 

is  by   that   very   fact   interesting. 
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!  implicated 


eat  many  kinds  of  knowl 
3  various  feelings.     To  ai 
tmn  pleasures,  it  ia  often  necessary  to  know  certain 
tJjings,  and  we  willingly  apply  oar  minds  to  learn  those 

things A  vast  quantity  of  information  respecting 

the  world,  and  respecting  human  beings,  is  gained  in 
this  way ;  and  it  constitutes  an  important  basis  of  even 
the  highest  acquisitions." 

The  elements  of  novelty  and   variety   need   special 
emphasis  in  the  case  of  the  young,  though  even  with 
them   there  is   the   danger   of  excess.     The  educator 
must  beware  of  the  peep-show   order   of  excitement, 
where  ao  many  things  are  seen  in  so  short  a  time,  that 
!cally  nothing  is  seen. 
Miss  Edgeworth  tells  of  some  Esquimaux  who  were 
for    a    walk    throngh   the   streets   of  London: 
When    their   walk   was   ended,   they   appeai-ed   un- 
commonly melancholy  and  stcipefied.     As  soon  as  they 
got  home  they  sat  down  with  their  elbows  upon  their 
knees,  and  hid  their  faces  in  their  hands.     The   only 
words  they  could  be  brought  to  utter  were,  '  Too  much 
loke — too  much  noise— too  much  houses — too  much 

■too  much  everything ! '  " 
At  the  same  time,  monotony  is  never  ao  monotonous 
to  the  young.  Whatever  else  the  educator  can 
to  neglect,  the  arousing  of  interest  must  always 
carefully  provided  for  and  earnestly  striven  after. 
'e  may  truly  say  that  the  first  and  last  condition  of 
live  education  is  interest.  It  is  the  foundation  and 
ispring  of  successful  eifort  on  the  part  of  the  pupil. 
is  the  educational  philosopher's  stone  which  turns 


everything  into  gold.  Through  the  earnestness  and 
devotion  of  teachers,  and  the  interest  excited  thereby 
in  their  pupils,  eyatema  which  are  in  themselves  in- 
compJete  and  largely  unsound  have  been  the  means  of 
producing  the  very  highest  and  best  educational  results. 
Where  interest  is  absent  the  most  scientific  and  com- 
plete system  of  edncation  will  be  likely  to  prove  flat, 
stale,  and  unprofitable. 

Some  of  the  most  interesting  elements  in  a  subject 
are  its  pleasure-giving  power,  the  occasion  for  self-activity, 
the  sense  of  power  which  comes  from  successful  work 
in  it,  the  opportunity  it  offers  of  adding  knowledge  to 
what  we  already  possess,  the  stimulating  combinatiou 
of  the  novel  and  familiar  which  it  may  involve,  and 
the  attractiveness  and  impressiveness  of  the  points  of 
beauty,  strength,  strangeness,  greatness,  complexity, 
unity,  power,  and  so  on,  which  may  be  present  in  it. 
Each  and  all  of  these  should  be  realised,  in  their  proper 
place  and  proportion,  for  educational  purposes. 

The  Principle  of  Habituation- — Inasmuch  as  habit  can 
only  be  the  result  of  complete  and  thorough  mental 
adjustment  to,  response  to,  and  grasp  of,  the  details  of 
certain  operations,  we  may  regard  habits  as  the  ex- 
pressions of  the  perfection  of  mental  development  in  the 
matters  which  they  involve ;  for  with  regard  to  them 
mind  does  the  very  beat  that  it  can  do,  with  the  least 
possible  effort.  For  this  reason,  they  have  very  great 
educational  significance.  They  point  to  what  we  may 
call  practical  mental  perfection,  and,  therefore,  are  the 
itfl  of  departure  for  higher  develop- 


I  The  educator  regards  habit  as  a  kind  of  aelf-register- 
[  index  of  mental  development.  Whenever  he  has 
ksoD    to    believe    that    edu cation al    discipline    and 

pirture  have  resulted  in  the  formation  of  a  liabit,  he 
msidera  that  he  has  completed  the  present  work  of 
development  in  that  caae,  and  only  has  to  provide 
against  any  fiabaequent  loss  of  power  or  skill.  For  the 
same  reason  he  is  always  aiming  at  producing  habits. 
Not,  of  course,  in  the  sense  of  reducing  everything  to 
a  definite  aad  invariable  form ;  but  in  the  sense  of 
making  materials  and  methods  so  familiar,  and  so 
subject  to  control,  that  they  no  longer  present 
mechanical  difficolties;  and,  therefore,  they  leave  the 
mind  free  for  making  those  higher  judgmeuta  which 
really  express  the  true  self,  and  show  ua  to  be  any- 
thing but  the  slaves  of  habit.  It  is  a  good  thing 
to  definitely  cultivate  the  habit  of  being  superior  to 
habits. 

Only  when  the  mind  has  acquired  accurate  habits 
in  dealing  with  materials  and  methods,  in  the  above 
sense,  can  there  be  anything  of  much  value  in  the  way 
of  power  to  solve  new  problems,  complex  cases,  or  real 
difficulties  for  oneaelf.  Neither  can  there  be  much  in 
the  way  of  original  discovery  in  the  world  of  thought. 
Education  cannot  give  the  native  power  which  is 
neceaaaty  for  such  work,  but  it  can  and  does  give  the 
mind  the  best  possible  preparation  for  using  it.  It 
cannot  make  the  material,  but  it  can  make  the 
material  into  the  best  and  moat  powerful  machine. 

Two  of  the  moat  important  ways  of  forming  habits 
of  thought  are  those  of  limitation  and  exclusion.     By 
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limitatioD  is  meant  the  keeping  Bteadily  in  mind  tKe 
particular  kind  of  knowledge  desired,  and  a  special 
method  of  obtaining  it,  and  then  persistently  parauing 
the  end  and  tlie  means.  But  this  mnst  apply  only  to 
the  making  of  some  particular  end  a  predominant,  but 
by  no  means  the  sole,  purpose  of  action  for  the  time 
being.  By  exclusion,  therefore,  we  mean  the  power  to 
keep  the  mind  from  thinking  ahont  those  matters 
which  are  opposed,  or  foreign,  to  a  subject  which  we 
specially  wish  to  keep  in  mind. 

Dr.  Sully  gives  the  following  as  the  main  conditions 
for  the  fonnation  of  a  habit: — "A  sufRcient  motive 
force  brought  to  bear  at  the  outset,  in  order  to  excite 

the  requisite   effort A  prolonged  repetition  of 

the  action  in  connection  with  the  appropriate  cir- 
cumstances  An     nninterrupted    continuity    of 

performance  in  like  circumstancee." 

Locke  offers  some  wise  advice  on  habit  when  he 
says :  "  Another  thing  you  are  to  take  care  of,  ia,  not 
to  endeavour  to  settle  too  many  habita  at  once,  lest  by 
variety  you  confound  them,  and  so  perfect  none. 
When  constant  custom  has  made  any  one  thing  easy 
and  natural  to  them,  and  they  practise  it  withoat 
reSection,  you  may  then  go  on  to  another." 

Thus  if  we  wish  to  leam  a  living  language  for  con- 
versational purposes,  it  would  be  a  good  plan  to  live 
amongst  those  who  speak  it,  until  we  had  gained  some 
facility  in  ita  use.  It  would  require  very  considerable 
effort  to  resist  the  tempt-ation  to  use  the  mother  tongue; 
but  it  is  necessary  to  tiie  greatest  success  of  the  J 
^13  should  be  done. 


I  forn 
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All  that  has  been  said  about  the  principle  of  repe- 
tition applies  to  the  principle  of  habituation.  As  was 
then  pointed  out,  the  result  of  appropriate  repetition 
is  the  formation  of  a  habit.  Therefore  all  the  con- 
ditions required  to  obtain  a  good  memory  habit  are 
required  for  other  mental  habits ;  indeed,  we  may  say 
that  all  mental  habits  are  but  memory  habifii  with 
varying  contents,  for  they  consist  in  remembering 
certain  thoughts,  feelings,  and  actiouR,  in  definite 
orders  and  relations.  The  principle  of  pleasure  also 
applies,  for  it  is  much  easier  to  form  a  habit  under 
pleasant  than  under  unpleasant  eonditions.  The 
former  further,  but  the  latter  obstruct,  the  establish- 
of  those  conditions  which  make  habits, 
A  good  illustration  of  the  growth  of  a  habit,  and  of 
an  economising  agent  in  our  mental  life, 
found  in  the  case  of  the  use  of  the  limbs  in  walk- 
ing, AValking  requires  very  considerable  judgment  in 
the  co-ordinating  of  the  actions  of  a  great  many 
muscles,  and  also  in  the  adjustment  of  the  actual 
movements  of  the  limbs.  The  latter  is  brought  home 
to  uB  with  intensely  disagreeable  emphasis  if  we  sup- 
pose that  we  are  walking  on  level  ground,  when,  as  a 
matter  of  fact,  there  is  a  sudden  fall  of  the  ground  in 
the  limits  of  the  stride.  The  very  severe  and  general 
shook  felt  is  due  to  the  want  of  proper  adjustment. 
When  the  child  Erst  tries  to  walk,  the  whole  of  its 
little  body  labours  heavily,  and  the  great  concentra- 
tion and  effort  of  thouglit  is  shown  by  the  set  face 
and  steadfast  gaze.  Each  leg  is  lifted  very  slowly 
and  with  great  care  and  consideration,  and  is  advanced 
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and   set  down   again  with   eqaal   deliberatensBS.     It 
hails  the   Buccessful   issue   of    a   short  journey   with 

ated  expressions  of  joy  and  relief. 

Later  on  the  actions  become  so  entirely  a  matter 
of  habit,  that  if  one  stopped  to  consider  how  each 
detail  in  the  process  was  performed,  he  would  pro- 
bably be  unable  to  carry  it  out  without  stumbling  a 
good  deal.  It  is  only  when  rBCOvering  from  an  acci- 
dent to,  or  during  a  disease  of,  one  of  the  limbs,  or  in 
walking  in  a  strange  room  in  the  dark,  that  the  details 
of  movement  become  again  explicit.  Thus  what  at 
first  engaged  the  whole  of  the  power  of  attention, 
fioally  requires  practically  no  attention  at  all ;  so  that 
whilst  walking  from  one  place  to  another  through 
various  streets  and  turnings,  one  usually  gives  his 
attention  to  all  kinds  of  subjects  other  than  that  of  his 
own  walking. 

But  it  ia  interesting,  and  most  important,  to  notice 
that  if  a  person  desires  to  adopt  a  new  style  of  loco- 
motion such  as  dancing,  then  all  the  conditions  of 
laboured  details  and  slow  conquest,  which  may  finally 
result  in  the  ease  of  habit,  have  to  bo  gone  throngh. 
And  even  the  delights  of  success  in  the  efforts  are  not 
usually  wanting.  So  like  is  the  man  to  the  child,  and 
the  child  to  the  man— with  a  difference  of  power  and 
progress  all  in  favour  of  the  man. 

The  above  illustration  indicates  the  place  and  func- 
tion of  habit  in  mental  development,  as  well  as  in 
physical,  and,  therefore,  its  educational  value.  It  haa 
been  said  that  to  educate  a  child  is  to  lead  it  to 
acquire  good  habits.     So  long  as  this  is  understood 


to  mean  that  each  habit  is  to  be  regordecl  &b  a  com- 
pleted item  of  development,  which  is  to  be  the  Btep- 
ping-stone  to  higher  development,  there  is  much  troth 
in  the  expreBsion. 

The  principle  of  habituation  applies  to  the  develop- 
ment of  feeling,  knowing,  and  willing,  though  it  has 
most  to  do  with  willing,  in  that  it  is  chiefly  realised 
through  acts  of  will,  and  results  in  a  more  or  less 
permanent  form  of  automatic  willing. 

The  Principle  of  Self-activity. ^It  has  been  urged 
that  the  highest  value  of  the  individual  is  expressed 
by  his  character,  and  that  his  character  is  the  result 
of  his  independence,  or  rather  self-dependence,  of 
judgment,  and  of  actions  based  upon  these  judgments. 
Hence  the  educator  should  always  endeavour  to  lead 
the  individual  to  take  action  on  his  own  behalf  This 
kind  of  action  we  speak  of  as  spontaneity,  initiation, 
and  self-activity,  in  their  higher  meanings. 

This  principle  has  been  so  generally  recognised  that 
a  number  of  educational  maxims  have  been  invented 
to  express  it,  f.g.,  educate  a  child  bo  that  it  may  be 
able  to  educate  itself;  so  govern  the  pupil  that  he  may 
learn  to  govern  himself;  so  help  the  learner  that  he 
may  become  able  to  do  without  help  ;  show  the  scholar 
how  to  find  out  knowledge  in  such  a  way  that  he  may 
be  able  to  find  out  without  being  shown ;  the  duty  of 
the  teacher  is  to  enable  the  student  to  do  without  him ; 
and,  never  do  for  a  child  what  it  can  do  for  itself 

From  what  has  been  stated  with  regard  to  the 
principles  of  interest  and  habit,  it  will  be  seen  that 
ley  have  a  very  important  relation  to  self-activity. 


Tlie  former  is,  indeed,  practically  the  only  kind  of 
BtimDlna  wKich  can  secure  a  real  and  effective  self- 
activity.  For  self-activity  in  its  highest  and  tmest 
sense,  there  mnst  be  clear  and  explicit  judgment  and 
willing.  The  individual  must  realise  that  there  is 
something  which  is  worth  striving  for,  and  must,  of 
his  own  free  will  and  with  set  purpose,  make  the 
necessary  efforts.  This  is  the  only  kind  of  activity 
which  both  espresBes  and  realises  the  self. 

Habit  is  valuable  to  self-activity  in  that  it  affords 
a  foundation  and  occasion  for  it.  When  an  habitual 
action  is  going  on  under  somewhat  new  conditions  and 
Burroimdings,  there  is  often  the  necessity  for  further 
judgments  with  respect  to  the  modification  of  some 
detail,  or  details,  so  as  to  ensure  the  success  of  the 
action,  As  the  self  is  largely  determined  by  the 
habits  of  the  individual,  there  will  be  every  reason  for 
it  to  take  some  interest  in  what  is  after  all  its  own 
realisation.  At  the  same  time  it  must  be  recognised 
that  habits  generally  do  more  to  supplant  self-activity 
than  to  stimulate  it.  But  the  higher  habits  express 
the  self,  for  they  are  the  most  permanent  elements 
of  it,  and  have,  as  a  rule,  been  formed  by  self- 
activity. 

Self-activity  is  the  chief  means  of  increasing  the 
strength  of  the  individual.  Mere  passive  response 
does  little  in  the  way  of  invigorating  the  self.  As  in 
the  physical  life  it  is  not  being  acted  upon,  but  the 
vigorous  acting  on  other  things,  which  hardens  aud 
strengthens  the  bodily  powers,  so  in  the  mental  life  it 
IB  oelf-activity,  and  not  the  mere  fact  of  being  acted 
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apoQ  by  inflnencea,  which  is  most  developing.  Things 
which  are  leamt  mechanically  in  early  life  are  found 
araODgst  the  Bubjects  least  thought  of  in  later 


The  very  great  value  of  self-activity  in  developing 

e  highest  powers  of  an  individual  is  thus  expressed 

'  Kant:  "All  the  natural  endowments  of  mankind 

pmst  be  developed  little  by  little,  out  of  man  himself, 

dirongh  his  own  efforts."     The  practical  importance  is 

ftlso  urged  by  him  in  these  words ;  ■'  It  is  no  help  to  a 

I  that  iu  his  yonth  he  has  enjoyed  an  over-abun- 

ince  of  motherly  tenderness,  for  later  on  he  will  have 

I  meet  all  the  more  opposition  from  all   sides,   and 

latantly  be  receiving  rebuffs  as  soon  as  he  enters  the 

raainess  of  the  world." 

A  strikingly  suggestive  illustration  of  the  ill-efiects 

■which  may  arise  through  neglecting  this  principle  of 

lelf-dependence   is   given   by   Professor   L.    C.    Miall, 

,  an  article  on  "  Helplessness  and  Handiness."     He 

says :    "  The   new  boy  at   school !     I  look   back  forty 

I,  and  see  him  standing  in  the  midst  of  a  crowd  of 

'   urchins,  turned   into   the  lavatory  to  wash  for 

Bdinner.     He  was  dressed,  I  rather  think,  in  black,  and 

have  a  suspicion  that  his   father  was  a  clergyman, 

y  dead.     I  remember  bis  pale  face,  his  neat  dress 

md  hair,  and  his  white  hands 

"The  new  boy,  when  he  finds  an  unoccupied  basin, 
joea  timidly  up  to  it,  without  taking  off  his  coat,  dips 
Ilia  fingers  in,  and  wets  his  face.  Then  he  stands  stilt 
a  if  waiting  for  the  maid  to  bring  a  towel.  But  there 
B  no  maid,  and  when  he  realisea  that  his  wet  face  and 
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hands  will  not  be  dried  for  him  he  bursts  into  tears. 
The  poor  mother  who  saw  day  after  day  that  he  waa 
washed  and  brushed,  and  fondly  hoped  that  she  was 
{giving  him  habits  of  tidiness — how  little  she  realised 
that  her  boy  of  eight  or  nine  would  endure  the  misery 
of  the  helpless!" 

What  have  been  termed  the  pleaaureB  of  pursnit,  the 
sense  of  power,  and  the  delights  of  conquest,  all  belong 
to  self-effort  only.     It  is  self-activity  which  expresses 
the  investigative  and  speculative  interests.    Discoverers, 
inventors,  aud  original  thinkers,  and  doers  of  every  sort, 
are  those  who  unite  great  original,  and  highly  deve-   , 
loped,  powers  of  mind  with  intense  and  aggressive  s 
activity.     So  far,  therefore,  as  we  aim  at  producing  the  i 
highest  powers  of  mind,  we  must  encourage  and  give  I 
every  opportunity  for  the  exercise  of  self-effort. 

It  has  been  well  said  that  the  self  is  the  man.  We  I 
may  add  to  this  the  assertion  that  the  self  is  expressed  I 
in  the  general  nature  of  the  individual's  willinga.  If  I 
this  be  so,  it  is  clear  that  the  highest  aim  of  education  / 
is  to  develop  the  power  of  willing  to  its  highest,  fullest,  1 
most  free,  and  most  effective,  form.  The  last  three  J 
educational  principles — viz.,  interest,  habituation,  and 
self-activity — are  all  concerned  with  this 

Most  thoughtful  people  would  agree  that  the  highest 
bind  of  willing  is  the  power  to  will  to  know  and  realise 
the  highest  ideals  of  the  good,  the  true,  aud  the  beauti-  , 
ful.  To  lead  the  pupil  up  to  such  a  level  should  be  ' 
the  ideal  always  before  the  educator.  Not,  let  us 
again  urge,  that  he  should  necessarily  try  to  develop 
the    will   through  some  particular    religious  creed 
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moral  code :  or  through  some  exclusive  view  of  a 
science :  or  hy  means  of  a  special  school  of  art- 
There  are  plenty  of  general  principles,  and  points  of 
detail,  which  are  common  to  all  special  systema,  and 
amply  sufficient  for  the  educator's  purpose.  Particular 
views  on  sncb  points  are  matters  for  the  individual's 
own  judgment  and  conscience,  as  governing  his  own 
private  ideals  and  conduct  as  a  member  of  a  com- 
munity. 

Of  the  conditions  necessary  to  develop  such  self- 
activity,  we  have  already  said  a  good  de^d  In  treating  of 
tJie  principles  of  intt^rest  and  habituation.  We  may 
add  that,  when  some  power  and  aiiili  have  been  gained 
by  the  individual  in  a  certain  kind  of  knowledge  and 
its  use,  a  specially  arranged  opportunity  for  discovering 
— from  the  individual's  ataudpoint,  but  of  re-discovering 
from  the  racial  point  of  view — should  be  offered  to  the 
individual,  and  hia  interest  and  curiosity  aroused  with 
regard  to  it.  The  special  arrangement  will  consist  in 
bringing  truths  or  phenomena  before  him  in  such  an 
order  of  simple  logical  progress  that  all  his  former 
experiences  and  knowledge  which  are  connected  with 
the  present  will  be  vividly  aroused,  and  hia  observation 
and  judgment  led   on   so  connectedly  and   inevitably 

I  that,  under  ordinary  circumstances,  he  cannot  fiul  to 
make  new  judgments. 
Hence  the  developing  mind  should  be  constantly 
required  to  repeat,  without  aid  or  guidance,  processes 
which  have  been  made  more  or  less  familiar.  It  should 
f^BO  have  opportunities  and  inducements  to  work  out 
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and  carefully  arranged  problems  should  be  g^iven,  so  ] 
that  after  there  has  been  guidance  in  the  method  of  I 
discovery  there  may  be  something,  however  simple  and  f 
slight,  in  the  way  of  original  discovery — from  the  in- 
dividual's standpoint.  During  the  later  period  of  deve-  I 
lopment  it  is  even  desirable,  as  Milton  advised,  that  the  I 
youth  should  have  a  knowledge  of  the  science  of  educa-  j 
tion,  and  the  art  of  teaching,  so  that  he  may  the  mors  J 
readily  and  effectively  co-operate  with  the  educator,  and  | 
also  be  able  to  educate  himself. 

Self-activity  is  self-realiaation,  and  no  item  of  deve-  I 
lopment  has  really  become  a  possession  and  part  of  the  I 
self,  in  the  fullest  sense,  nnless  it  is  mainly  the  result  of  I 
self-effort,  and  is  also  capable  of  producing  further  self- 
activity.  This  therefore  is  the  test  of  a  sound  and  I 
successful  development :  that  what  is  bo  developed  is  I 
itself  able  to  help  in  making  still  greater  progress.  The  | 
greatest  success  of  the  educating  process  is  to  make  the  ] 
individual  realise,  care  for,  and  seek  to  further  develop, 
his  higher  self. 

We  have  pointed  out  that  willing  proceeds  from  the  J 
automatic  and  instinctive  to  the  seK-initiated  and  re-  i 
flective.     The  influences  used  in  developing  it  should 
therefore   be   firstly  imperative,   then   indicative,   and 
lastly   suggestive   in  character.      Imperative    at  first- 
beciiuae  the  individual  has  neither  the  knowledge  nor 
power  to  choose  for  himelf,  though  his  needs  are  very 
great  and  his  person  subject  to  the  most  serious  dangers; 
but  he  is  able  to  respond  to  influences  and  to  bene6t  ] 
thereby.     Later  on,  the   influences   should  be   chiefly 
indicative,  and  only   occasionally  imperative,  because  ' 


the  physical  and  mental  activities  and  powers  are  getting 
stronger  and  more  skilfn!,  and  the  powers  of  imitation 
great,  and  also  because  the  more  he  does  for  himself  the 
better  it  is  for  his  further  development.  And,  finally, 
the  educating  influences  should  be  mainly  suggestive  so 
that  self-dependence  and  self-activity  may  be  developed 
to  the  greatest  possible  extent. 

By  imperative  inflnences  we  mean  influences  applied 
with  such  intensity  and  directness,  and  under  such 
conditions,  that  they  practically  force  theii-  effects  upon 
the  individual.  The  educator  would  use  his  authority 
as  such  an  influence,  and  would  say:  "You  must  do 
so-and-so,"  "  You  must  call  this  euch-and-sucb,"  "  You 
will  see  a  blue  colour,"  "This  feels  rough,"  &c.  Of 
course  all  these  influences  are  to  be  used  wisely,  and 
without  any  suggestion  of  harshness — which  the  name 
might  seem  to  imply.  The  influences  of  cold,  heat,  wind, 
water,  and  solids,  when  these  act  upon  the  body,  are 
imperative  in  causing  certain  of  their  qualities  to  be 
known. 

Indicative  influences  are  such  as  most  readily  and 
fully  give  the  material  for  supplying  what  is  needed  to 
develop  knowledge  and  power.  Thus,  if  the  educator 
is  seeking  to  develop  knowing  through  the  acquire- 
ment of  knowledge  about  a  camel  and  the  adaptation  of 
its  body  to  its  surroundings,  he  will  get  a  good  picture 
of  a  came!  in  its  native  country,  and  a  series  of  separate 
and  enlarged  pictures,  if  necessary,  of  the  details  which 
he  wishes  to  be  noticed.  These  he  will  introduce  to  the 
learner  in  a  well-arranged  order,  and  draw  from  him, 
by  appealing  to  bis  observation,  previous  knowledge, 


Bud  judgiuent,  as  much  as  possible  of  what  he  desire 
should  be  known.     Thns  the  influencea  are  mainly  iii'-a 
dicative  in  their  character.     Some  things  will  have  to 
be  told,  bnt  these  should  be  as  few  as  thought  and 
ingenuity  can  possibly  make  them. 

Those  influences  are  suggestive  which  excite  tJie 
curiosity,  arouse  the  interest,  or  direct  the  energy  of 
the  individual  to  a  certain  matter,  and  then  leave  him 
as  nearly  as  possible  to  his  own  resources,  both  in  the 
providing  of  the  necessary  material  and  in  finding  out  how 
to  use  it  BO  as  to  secure  the  desired  end.  For  example, 
if  a  boy  saw  a  toy-boat  for  the  first  time  and  was  so 
interested  in  the  sailing  of  it  that  he  very  much 
desired  to  own  one,  he  would  almost  certainly  set 
about  making  one  for  himself,  if  he  had  learnt  how 
to  use  the  necessary  tools  and  could  obtain  the  material 
required.  Agaiu,  if  such  a  lad  was  very  curious  about 
the  working  of  a  simple  piece  of  apparatus,  he  wou!d 
probably  find  out  what  he  wished  to  know  if  lie  were 
allowed  to  experiment  with  it.  Similarly,  if  he  were 
asked  to  make  for  himself,  from  a  model,  a  piece  of 
simple  apparatus  to  illustrate  the  morrow's  lesson,  he 
would  be  likely  to  find  out  for  himself  a  way  of 
doing  it. 

It  will  be  allowed  that  knowledge  so  gained  is  likely 
to  have  a  much  more  powerful  and  lasting  effect  upon 
the  developing  individual  than  that  which  cornea  to 
him  from  being,  so  to  put  it,  fed  with  a  spoon.  He 
will  learn  many  things  in  the  way  of  observation  and 
judgment  on  his  own  actions,  &c,,  which  it  is  impossible 
for  him   to   learn   otherwise,  and   he   will  gain  more 


'er  and  skill  than  in  any  other  way.     He  pnts  the 
of  hia  little  self  into  the  busineaa,  and  lie  comes 
of  it  with  a  stronger  and  a  bigger,  because  with  a 
leasf ully  realised  ideal,  self. 

'  a  successfully  realised  ideal  self  "  is  meant  that 
form  of  the  self,  which  was  previously  looked 
in  as  a  desirable  improvement  npon  the  then  con- 
of  the  self,  is  brought  about.  Thus  a  man  may 
say,  "My  ideal  of  success  ia  to  write  a  novel  which 
shall  cause  a  sensation  in  the  literary  world ; "  and  he 
may  manage  to  write  it.  An  ideal,  in  this  more 
practical  sense,  ia  what  one  would  wish  to  have,  do, 
or  be,  iu  the  more  or  less  immediate  future. 

Character  and  individuality  are  themselves  develop- 
complesea,  and  hence  cornea  the  essential  import- 
ice  of  the  developing  of  self -activity,  which  means  self- 
dependence,   aelf-respect,   self-responsibility,   and    the 
power  of  aelf-culture. 

The  principle  of  self -activity,  like  that  of  habitua- 
tion, applies  more  particularly  to  will,  but,  for  the  moat 
part,  to  will  as  concerned  in  knowing;  and  therefore 
it  has  most  to  do  with  the  developing  of  these  two 
sides  of  the  mental  life.  It  haa  also  to  do  with 
feeling,  in  that  we  can,  aa  we  say,  throw  ourselves 
heartily  into  the  excitement  of  the  moment,  and  so 
cauae  the  mind  to  revel  in  a  form  of  feeling;  and, 
on  the  other  hand,  we  can  by  an  effort  of  will  remain 
Loat  impassive  to  what  would  ordinarily  exercise 
Lsiderable  influence  upon  our  feelings. 

Inter-relation  of  the  Principles. — It    should  be 
!ally  noted,  as   being   entirely   in   harmony   with 


what  we  may  call  tin:  central  truth  of  our  view  < 
education — viz.,  that  it  seeks  to  know  what  ar 
principles  and  conditions  which  beat  develop  mind 
according  to  its  own  proper  nature,  in  view  of  its 
greatest  posaibili ties— that  the  educational  principles 
which  we  have  now  set  forth  are  all,  like  the  powers  ai 
mind  itself,  inter-related  and  inter- dependent. 

The  principles  of  stimulation  and  nourishment  are 
the  first  and  last  conditions  of  influence  upon  develop- 
ment. Without  them  nothing  of  permanent  valpe  can 
be  done.  The  principle  of  pleasure  is  the  great 
lubricating,  friction-reducing  condition,  and  should  be 
realised  in  every  one  of  the  other  principles.  It  ia  a 
general  law  in  this  sense.  The  principle  of  repetition 
is  the  great  organising,  perpetuating,  strengthening,  and 
perfecting  agency.  It  also  is  a  law  which  should  be  ap- 
plied to  every  other  law  in  education.  Repetition  fails 
to  be  effective  if  pleasure  does  not  accompany  it,  and 
pleasures  become  fuller  and  richer  when  wisely  repeated. 

Of  the  principle  of  inter-relation  and  inter-depend- 
ence nothing  more  need  be  said  in  this  connection, 
since  it  both  directly  expresses  and  reflects,  and  seeks 
to  realise,  the  nature  of  mind  in  the  conditions  of  the 
developing  influences.  The  principle  of  interest  is 
the  highest  and  most  definite  form  of  the  general 
principle  of  stimtiiation.  Interest  is  the  great  motive 
power  of  the  activities  which  produce  all  the  higher 
forms  of  development.  The  principle  of  habituation 
follows  from  the  principle  of  repetition.  It  is  the 
principle  which  leads  to  the  greatest  effectiveness  and 
economy  of  mental  power. 
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I^H  The  principle  of  self-activity  is  the  highest  and  moat 
l~  frnitful  outcome  of  all  the  others.  Wheu  eelf-activitj 
appears  it  can  regulate,  reinforce,  and  realise — to  a 
greater  or  leaser  degree— all  the  developing  conditiona, 
The  development  of  a  satisfactory  form  of  self-activity 
is  the  completion  of  the  purely  edncative  processes,  for 
then  instmction  as  to  the  practical  application  of 
knowledge  and  power  to  the  affairs  of  life  may  begin. 
From  another  point  of  view,  the  inter-relation  be- 
comes even  more  emphasised.  The  principle  of  pleasure 
has  chiefly  to  do  with  the  sensuous  feelings,  but  also 
with  the  intellectual ;  the  principle  of  interest  is  based 
upon  feeling  and  knowing,  and  principally  affects  will- 
ing ;  the  principles  of  inter-relation,  preparation,  and 
repetition  have  most  to  do  with  knowing,  but  also 
largely  influence  willing;  whilst  the  principles  of  stimu- 
lation, nourishment,  and  self-activity  affect  the  whole 
mind  generally.  Thus  it  appears  that  the  principles 
involved  all,  more  or  less,  influence  those  mind  elements 
of  feeling,  knowing,  and  willing,  which  constitute  the 
mental  unity.  It  follows,  therefore,  that  the  principles 
themselves  must  be  inter- dependent  and  nnited. 

Some  Oeneral  Bemarki. — Let  us,  here,  and  constantly, 
remind  ourselves  that  educational  principles  besides 
being  ba.9ed  upon  psychological  truths  which  have  been 
arrived  at  by  observation,  experiment,  and  reflection, 
have  also  themselves  been  more  or  less  fully  discovered, 
in  their  empirical  or  experiential  form,  by  observation, 
experiment,  and  reflection  upon  the  developing  being 
whilst  under  the  influences  of  educating  procesaea. 
The  fullest  possible  evidence  of  the  entirely  practical 


element  of  proof,  aa  to  the  Boandness  of  the  principles 
is  found  in.  the  history  of  education,  and  in  the  actnal   I 
ay  stems  and  methods  at  present  used  in  our  Bchools. 

A  most  essential  point  for  the  young  student  to  insist 
upon  ia  thfit  both  the  psychological  basis,  and  the  prac- 
tical Boundnesa,  of  the  principles  ought  to  be  more 
lesa   fidly  demonstrable,   and  demonstrated,  from  the 
concrete  point  of  view.     In  other  words,  the  intelligent 
learner  ought  to  be  able,  under  proper  guidance  and   I 
after    reasonable    endeavour,    to    recognise  the   mjnd  I 
elements  and  their  activities  in  his  own  mental  life,  and   ' 
the  signs  of  their  workings  in  the  case  of  others ;  also, 
he  should  bo  able  to  observe  the  application,  and  esti- 
mate the  effect,  of  the  principles,  aa  used  in  the  actual  \ 
education  of  the  young. 

Not  only  ought  he  to  be  able  to  recognise  the  elements  1 
of  the  principles  and  their  activities  as  involved  in  the   i 
work  of  those  who  are  educating  and  being  educated, 
but,  to  apply  the  principle  of  self-activity  to  his  own 
case,  he  should  learn  how  to  exemplify  them  in  educa-   . 
taonal  method,  and   realise  them  in  educational  prac- 
tice.     In     other    words,    he    must    regard    aa    part  of  I 
the   proper    study   of   education   the   observation  and 
analysis  of  the  work  of  a  skilled  educator,  and  the 
endeavour  to  imitate  and  originate  similar  work  of  his 
own.     That  is  to  say,  what  are  called  model-Iessona  and  j 
critioiam-Iessons  are  the  laboratory  work,  and  an  in-  J 
dispensable  part,  of  the  study  of  education. 

No  better  advice  could  be  given  to  young  students  of 
education  than  to  take  "a  child,  and  set  him  in  the 
midst  of  them."     With  the  guidance  which  the  eiperi- 
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^^Hnoe  and  knowledge  of  othera  can  give  them,  they  may 
^^^ope,  througli  a  stndy  of  children,  to  obtain  a  really 
Ecienti&c  grasp  of  edncational  principles,  but  not  other- 
wise. 

Two  cautions  may  be  nsefal  to  the  beginner  in  helping 
him  to  aroid  some  misconceptions.     Firstly,  he  should 
be  very  careful  not  to  attempt  to  carry  further  than  the 
immediate  context  demands  anything  which  is  given  for 
the  purpose  of  illustrating  the  general  argument.     He 
must  remember  that  every  example  limps,  as  the  proverb 
says ;   and  it  is,  therefore,  especially  dangerous  for  a 
beginner  to  press  an  illustration.     Later  on  he  may  be 
able  to  extend  or  amend  it.     Secondly,  whenever  we 
^^■ipeak  of  "  fundamental  elements,"  we  mean  those  which 
^^^pre  ultimate  from  the  point  of  view  of  empirical  science. 
^^^pVhatever  philosophy  or   metaphyaica — the    transcen- 
dental  sciences — may  have  to   say  further  is  another 
matter. 

With  respect  to  illustrations  it  must  be  remembered 
that  they  are  not  proofs.  The  justifying  evidence  of  a 
truth,  or  principle,  must  be  found  in  the  facts  of  the 
case,  or  they  are  not  likely  to  be  provided  in  an  illus- 
trative example. 

Another  word  of  warning  may  be  given  to  those  who 
take  np  the  study  of  the  science  of  education  after  a 
considerable  amount  of  practical  experience  in  teaching. 
Such  are  very  often  inclined  to  say  :  "  This  may  be  all 
very  well  in  theory,  but  it  will  not  hold  in  practice." 
Now,  true  science  is,  and  can  be,  nothing  more  than  the 
follest  expression  of  our  deepest  knowledge  of  things. 
Such  a  remark  as  the  above,  therefore,  implies  that  the 
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theorj  is  false;  for,  if  it  be  tme,  it  must  hold  in  prac- 
tice, nnce  tiiis  is  ike  Sn&l  and  cooclasive  t^st  of  its 
validity. 

If  the  objector  edit  persists  Uiat  he  has  found  duA 
snch-and-sach  a  principle  does  not  hold  in  practice,  ot 
tiiat  its  very  opposite  does,  then  either  the  principle  is 
taHee,  or  he  has  misnnderstood  the  facts  to  which  he 
appeals.  Thns  a  result  which  he  attnbates  to  a  certain 
condition  of  things  may  really  have  been  prodnced  in 
^ite  of  it,  through  his  own,  or  the  popit's,  i 
perseverance,  and  power. 

That  the  principles  do,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  hold  in   I 
practice  is  shown  by  the  methods  and  maxims  of  the 
greatest  teachers.     These  have  arrived  at  the  same  o 
dnsions,  in  a  more  or  less  implicit  form,  from  the  prac- 
tical necessities  and  accidental  successes  of  intelligent   < 
work,  that  the  scientist  has  from  a  rational  investigation 
of  the  phenomena  which  they  have  had  to  deal  with. 

Erasmus  (1467-1536),  whose  writings  are  based  on 
practical  experience  as  a  teacher,  says :  "  We  learn  with 
great  willingness  from  those  we  love  ;  there  are  children 
who  would  be  killed  sooner  than  made  better  by  blows : 
by  mildness  and  kind  admonitions,  one  may  make  of  ' 
them  whatever  he  will.  Drill  in  reading  and  writing  is 
a  httle  bit  tiresome,  and  the  teacher  will  ingeniously 
palliate  the  tedium  by  the  artifice  of  an  attractive 
method ;  the  ancients  moalded  toothsome  dainties  into 
the  forms  of  letters,  and  thns,  as  it  were,  made  children 
swallow  the  alphabet."  All  these  maxims  are  baaed  on 
the  principle  of  pleasure. 

The  same  writer  says  :  "  As  the  body  in  infant  years  j 


is  nonriBhed  by  little  portions  distributed  at  intervals, 

t>  should  the  mind  of  the  child  be  nnrtnred  by  iteniB  of 
Dowledge,  adapted  to  its  weakness,  and  distributfid 
ttte  by  little"  (Compayre,  "History  of  Pedagogy"). 
[ere  we  have  the  principle  of  noiiriahment  stated,  and 
ist  of  stimulation  implied. 
Eatke's  (1571— 1635)  great  rule  was:  "  In  everything 
wjfi  shonld  follow  the  order  of  natnre.  There  is  a,  certain 
natural  sequence  along  which  the  human  intelligence 
moves  in  acquiring  knowledge.  This  sequence  must  be 
studied,  aod  instruction  must  be  baaed  on  the  know- 
ledge of  it  "  (Quick,  "  Educational  Reformers  ").  Thus 
the  essentially  practical  man  clearly  indicates  the 
principle  of  inter-relation  and  inter-dependence. 

"  Repetitio  mater  atudiorum,"  said  the  Jesuits,  who 
had  probably  the  most  perfect  practical  system  of 
teaching  of  the  sixteenth  century,  Comenius  (1592- 
1671),  himself  a  man  of  wide  experience  as  a  teacher, 
says:  "  liepetitio  memorise  pater  et  mater  est."  Again 
and  again  we  find  the  great  teachers  insisting  upon  the 
principle  of  repetition. 

Quaint  old  Roger  Aacham  (1515-1602),  when  speak- 
ing of  the  order  of  teaching  which  the  master  shonld 
pursue  in  the  case  of  the  epistles  of  Cicero,  says : 
"  First,  let  him  teach  the  childe,  cheerfnllie  and  plainlie, 
the  cause  and  matter  of  the  letter  ;  then,  let  him  ( 
strue  it  into  English,  ao  oft,  as  the  childe  male  easilie 
Carrie  awaie  the  understanding  of  it."  So  he  pointsout 
the  need  of  observing  the  principle  of  preparation. 
Quintiilian  (35-95  A.D.)aayB:  "The  desire  of  team- 
^  depends  upon  the  will,  which  you  are  not  s 
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oomi>el."  In  other  words,  the  only  infinence  wMoh 
affects  the  will,  and  so  causes  the  mind  to  receive  and 
retain,  is  a  sufficient  motive  in  the  individual.  So  the 
principle  of  interest  is  thus  early  stated. 

"  What  yon  think  necessary  for  them  to  do,  settle  in 
them  by  an  indispensable  practice,  as  often  as  the  occa- 
sion returns ;  and,  if  it  bo  possible,  make  occasions. 
This  will  beget  habits  in  them  which,  being  once  esta- 
blished, operate  of  themselves  easily  and  naturally, 
without  the  assistance  of  meitiory."  Thus  Ixicke,  the 
great  philosopher,  who  was  also  a  practical  teacher, 
indicates  the  value  of  the  principle  of  habituation. 

Not  to  omit  the  moderns,  we  may  quote  Dr.  Fitch, 
who  urges  that  "  some  of  the  best  work  of  our  own  lives 

has  taken  the  form  of  aelf-tnition Consider,  too, 

how  precious  and  abiding  knowledge  won  by  our  own 
efforts  always  is."  Dr.  Abbott  says :  "  We  remember 
best  ....  those  things  which  (1)  present  themselves 
to  U8  from  the  first  in  the  most  interesting  or  incisive 
form,  or  (2)  are  impressed  by  constant  repetition."  He 
also  advises  that,  "  Before  beginning  to  teach  any  sub- 
ject, the  teacher  should  endeavour  to  excite  the  pupil's 
interest  by  conversations  and  stories  illustrating  the 
utility  of  it."  Canon  Daniel  insists  that  "Pleasure 
accompanies  the  appropriate  exercise  of  every  faculty 

we  possess The  art  of  the  teacher  is  to  find  out 

appropriate  exercises." 

Examples  of  this  kind  might  be  easily  multiplied, 
but  suihcient  have  been  given  to  show  that  experience 
both  leads  to  and  reflects  true  theory.     The  value  of 
study  of  the  history  of  education  is  also  shown. 
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CHAPTER  rV 

THE  GENERAL  CHARACTERISTICS  OF  MENTAL 
DEVELOPMENT 

The  fact  of  the  separate  stages  of  growth  and  develop- 
ment in  the  human  being  ia  very  clearly  and  definitely 
recognised  in  common  language.  When  we  speak  of 
babyhood,  childhood,  youth,  and  manhood  or  woman- 
hood, we  are  marking  off  the  characteristic  stages 
through  which  the  mental  and  bodily  powers  pass. 
There  is  also  a  very  general  agreement  as  to  some  of 
the  chief  qHalities  which  distinguish  these  from  each 
other  in  the  ordinary  individual.  It  ia  as  usual  as  it 
is  trne  to  speak  of  the  helplesaness,  innocence,  guile- 
,nd  dependence  of  the  baby  ;  the  trustfulness, 
inquisitivenesa,  plasticity,  volatility,  and 
receptivenesa  of  the  child ;  and  the  vigour,  rashness, 
impetuosity,  self-assurance,  and  obstinacy  of  youth. 
In  the  man  or  woman  these  qualities  are  regarded  as 
modified  and  under  the  control  of  an  informed  and 
capable  judgment,  which  is  taken  as  the  dominating 
factor  in  adult  life. 

Not  only  are  these  stages  of  development  recognised 
as  thus  broadly  marked  off  from  each  other,  but  their 
dependence  and  continuity  is  insisted  on  in  such  pro- 
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verbial  sayings  as:  "The  child  is  father  of  the  man," 
"As  the  twig  is  bent  the  tree's  inclined,"  "Train  up  b   , 
child  in  the  way  he  shonld  go,  and  when  he  is  old  he  j 
will  not  depart  from  it." 

Soch  facta  are  of  the  very  greatest  interest  and  valae 
to  the  edncationisfc,  for  it  is  this  development  which  he   ■ 
desires  to  know  the  natnre  and  laws  of.     We  must, 
therefore,  try  to  understand  the  matter  from  a  strictly 
scientific  point  of  view.     This  again  brings  ns  to  psy-   | 
chology  ae  a  basis  of  edncational  principles. 

Since  we  hold  that  the  mind  as  a  whole  can  be  con- 
sidered to  have  three  great  elements,  viz.,  feeling, 
knowing,  and  willing,  what  we  want  now  to  know  ia 
whether  these  develop  in  any  definite  and  distinct 
manner,  and,  if  bo,  how  they  develop. 

Observation  has  shown  that  there  is  an  obvious  and 
well-defined  line  of  mental  development,  both  as  to  the 
mind  as  a  whole,  and  with  regard  to  the  three  mind- 
elements.  We  have  already  pointed  out  that  though 
the  three  great  mental  elements  are  always  present  in 
every  act  of  conscionsness,  yet  they  are  present  in 
unequal  degrees,  as  a  rule.  Sometimes  one  element 
strongly  predominates,  sometimes  another.  It  is  in 
these  two  senses  that  we  speak  of  an  order  of  mental 
development,  viz.,  in  the  sense  that,  at  certain  periods 
in  the  life  of  the  individual  the  general  character  of 
the  mind  varies,  and  also  that  one  of  the  elements 
develops  at  a  greater  rate,  i.e.,  more  extensively  and 
intensely  than  the  others.  It  is  always  tme  that  the 
general  and  special  features  are  all  developing. 

One  point  should  be  carefully  noticed.     Although  it 
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IB  impossible  to  say  at  what  particular  point  of  time 
one  kind  of  development  actually  does,  or  is  likely  to, 
begin,  yet  we  are  justified  in  saying  that,  as  a  rule,  a 
certain  kind  of  development  will  take  place  about  the 
period  within  certain  years  of  the  ordinary  individnal's 
life.  Just  as  in  the  bodily  growth  there  is  a  period 
when  the  individual  is  only  able  to  receive  and  assimi- 
late the  nourishment  which  is  prepared  for,  and  ad- 
ministered to,  it ;  then  a  period  in  which  it  is  able  to 
do  something  towards  preparing  its  own  food,  and  to 
entirely  manage  the  feeding  operations ;  and  finally  the 
time  when  it  is  able  to  provide  as  well  as  prepare  and 
consume  its  food :  bo  in  the  mental  life  there  is  pro- 
gress from  dependence  to  independence. 

It  is  generally  agreed  that  the  three  chief  stages  of 
mental  development  may,  broadly  speaking,  be  re- 
garded as  taking  place  within  successive  periods  of 
seven  years,  viz,,  from  birth  to  the  seventh  year,  from 
the  seventh  to  the  fourteenth  year,  and  from  the  four- 
teenth to  tlie  twenty-first  year.  But  this  view  of  the 
matter  must  be  regarded  witli  considerable  caution, 
and  only  accepted  as  a  more  or  less  trustworthy 
account  of  the  probable  development,  under  ordinarily 
fiiTonrable  conditions,  of  an  individual  with  the  average 
amount  of  mental  and  physical  vigour  and  capacity. 

The  original  powers  and  jiecuJiarities  with  which  a 
person  begins  life,  the  influences  which  aifect  him,  and 
the  conditions  by  which  he  is  surrounded,  are  so 
various  and  so  changing  that  very  numerous  and  con- 
siderable differences  in  the  detail  of  development  are 
inevitable.     At  the  same  time  the  great  general  char- 
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acteristics  of  the  human  nature  and  order  of  develop- 
ment in  all  individaals  will  closely  reaemble  each  other. 
Were  this  not  bo,  any  idea  of  human  beings  as  a  class, 
or  scientific  knowledge  of  their  nature  and  laws  as  a 
race,  wonld  be  impossible.  A  separate  science  for  each 
individual  would  have  to  be  made. 

The  General  Nature  of  Mental  Development — As  we 
have  already  suggested  there  ia  first  the  period  of 
almost  pnre  receptivity  and  reproduction,  when  the 
mind  simply  receives  and  takes  account  of,  in  a  more  or 
less  yagne  or  definite  manner,  the  influences  which  act 
upon  it,  and  thus  nourishes,  strengthens,  and,  to  a 
limited  extent,  develops  itself.  This  stage  may  be 
called  the  vegetative  stage. 

Then  follows  tbe  stage  in  which  the  mental  powers 
begin  to  take  definite  shape  and  form,  and  the  mind 
appears  as  an  active  agent  in  the  general  complex  of 
which  it  is  a  part.  From  being  an  almost  wholly  pas- 
sive object,  it  becomes  an  active  influence  in  the  world 
of  things.  But  this  only  in  a  direct  and  concrete  way, 
for  there  are  as  yet  none  of  the  more  subtle,  profound, 
and  powerful  activities  of  the  higher  reason.  Mind 
has,  so  to  speak,  learnt  to  run  alone.  It  ia  now  an  ex- 
ploring as  well  as  a  receiving  organ,  and  it  receives  in  a 
much  more  extensive  and  appreciative  way.  It  leama 
to  know,  in  a  direct  and  practical  sense,  the  various 
objects  by  which  it  is  surrounded.  We  may  call  this 
the  stage  of  practical  knowing. 

Wlien  practical  knowledge  has  reached  to  a  some- 
what considerable  degree  of  fulness  and  precision,  then 
the  mind  begins  to  study  itself,  through  reflecting  upon 


its  ideas  and  experiences,  and  thus  obtains  a  still  higher 
kind  of  knowledge.  Wo  esteem  it  an  advance  in  know- 
ledge when  we  distinguish  between  our  thoughts  of 
things  and  the  things  themselves,  and  afterwards  get 
to  know  about  our  thoughts  in  a  similar  manner  to  that 
in  which  we  know  about  other  objects.  It  is  thus  that 
science  and  philosophy  come  into  existence.  This  may 
be  called  the  stage  of  rational  knowing. 

The  difference  between  practical  knowing  and  rational 
knowing  is  well  illustrated  by  the  difference  between 
the  knowledge  which  the  artisan  has,  who  deals  with 
materials  according  to  traditional  methods  and  rule-of- 
thumb  reasons,  and  the  knowledge  which  the  scientist 
has,  who  is  guided  by  the  natore  of  the  material  with 
which  he  is  dealing,  and  the  general  laws  which  are 
true  of  such  things. 

These  three  stages  of  general  mental  development 
roughly  correspond  to  the  periods  of  babyhood,  child- 
hood (including  yonth),  and  manhood.  They  are  as 
true  of  the  race  as  of  the  individual.  There  is  the 
primitive  savage  who  is  almost  purely  animal  in  his 
mode  of  life,  and  is  in  the  vegetative  stage ;  then  there 
is  the  semi- civilised  man,  who  has  developed  the 
domestic  arts  and  manufactures  to  a  very  considerable 
extent,  and  has  an  extensive  store  of  practical  know- 
ledge; and,  finally,  we  have  the  civilised  man,  who  has 
developed  the  sciences  and  philosophies.  Of  courae 
these  stages  more  or  leas  overlap,  but  they  are  definitely 
marked  off  from  each  other  in  a  broad  and  general 


Plato,   long    ago,    drew    attention    to   this   general 
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movement  from  tie  more  purely  eensnoiifl  to  the  more 
purely  ratiocal.  He  writes  thus :  "  The  soul  .... 
ia  at  first  withont  intelligence ;  but  when  the  flood  of 
growth  and  nntriment  abates,  and  the  courses  of  the 
Boul,  calming  down,  go  their  own  way.  and  become 
steadier  as  time  goes  on,  then  the  several  circles  return 
to  the  natural  form  ....  and  make  the  possessor  of 
them  to  become  a  rational  being  "  (Dr.  Jowett's  trans- 
lation). 

Kot  only  does  the  above  apply  to  the  whole  life  of  the 
individual  and  the  race,  but  it  also  applies  to  each  dis- 
tinct line  of  development  in  the  race  and  the  individual. 
For  example,  in  language  the  race  doubtless  began  by 
imitating  natural  sounds  and  motions,  thus  making  a 
gesture  language  consisting  of  sounds  and  motions. 
Thus  the  sounds  "quack,  cjuack,"  and  the  motion  of 
the  arms  like  the  moving  of  wings,  would  mean  a  fly- 
ing duck.  This  ia  the  purely  receptive  and  reproductive 
stage.  Then  followed  the  period  in  which  the  practical 
use  of  language  ia  largely  developed,  and  in  which  a 
written  language— at  first  largely  pictorial — was  pro- 
duced. And  finally  there  came  the  stage  when  men 
investigated  the  origin,  nature,  and  laws  of  language, 
aa  such,  and  thus  arrived  at  a  science  and  philosophy  of 


Similarly  the  individual  at  first  simply  imitates  the 
words  and  sentences  which  are  taught  to  him.  Later 
on  he  is  able  to  use  language  freely,  and  to  invent  his 
own  combinations  for  practical  purposes.  And  not  till 
after  this  is  be  well  prepared  for  the  study  of  the 
grammar  and  philology  of  a  language. 


is  important  to  bear  iu  mind  that  tlieae  aUges 
nnto  each  other  by  a  gradual  increase  in  the 
proportion  of  the  new  element  and  a  corresponding 
proportionate  decrease — there  is  an  actual  increase — of 
the  dominance  of  the  previouslj  predominant  element, 
Thns,  if  we  take  the  first  seven  years  of  the  individual's 
life  as  covering  the  first  stage,  then  during  the  sixth 
and  seventh  year  the  more  purely  receptive  and  repro- 
ductive elements  are  rapidly  becoming  subordinate, 
whilet  practical  mastery  and  knowledge  are  rapidly 
becoming  predominant.  This  kind  of  movement  is 
always  true  of  stages  of  development,  and  unless  it 
ia  fully  recognised  serious  misconceptions  may  arise. 

There  are  what  we  may  term  the  individual  elements 
of  general  development.  The  totals  which  make  up  the 
great  stages  of  mental  progress  are  themselves  com- 
posed of  individual  items  of  development.  In  the  case 
of  each  separate  power  of  mind  there  is  a  more  or  less 
constant  and  steady  increase  of  its  extent  and  strength : 
of  the  ease,  quickness,  accuracy  and  completeness  with 
which  it  acts  i  and  of  its  ability  to  do  more  difficult, 
complex,  and  profound  work.  That  which  is  at  first 
slow  and  laborious,  becomes  rapid  and  easy,  and  later 
on  is  done  with  great  skill  and  finish.  When  indi- 
vidual powers  have  so  developed  they  are  likely  to 
become  habitual.  K  they  do  they  will  require  the 
minimum  of  attention  and  effort,  and  will  thus  set  free 
energy  and  skill  with  which  further  progress  may  be 
made. 

We  will  now  consider  in  detail  each  of  the  three 
great  stages  in  the  development  of  the  mind-elements. 


Fop  reasons  which  will  appear  in  the  discussions  we- 
shall  take  the  view  that  feeling  is  the  first  to  pre- 
dominantly develop,  then  knowing,  and  lastly  willing. 
It  will  be  taken  for  gtanted  that  sound  and  vigorous 
individuals  under  favourable  conditions  are  always 
referred  to. 

The  DeTelopment  of  Feeling. — If  it  be  true  that  the  I 
early  part  of  the  life  of  an  individual  is  chiefly  taken  ' 
up  with  nutrition  and  mere  growth,  then  it  is  clear 
that  its  knowing  activities  will  be  mainly  directed  to 
distinguishing  the  different  pleasurable  and  painful 
effects  of  its  experiences.  This  will,  at  first-,  only  apply 
to  the  elements  of  pure  feeling,  for  at  the  very  begin- 
ning it  has  nothing  to  help  it  to  form  even  very  im- 
plicitly concrete  judgments  about  anything  else.  The 
baby  only  knows  whether  its  feelings  are  pleasant  or 
otherwise,  and  gives  immediate  expression  to  this  by 
its  cryings  or  croonings. 

Perhaps  it  would  be  better  to  say  that  the  baby 
practically  realises  that  it  feels — although  this  is  not  a 
very  happy  description — rather  than  that  it  knows  what 
it  feels.  The  whole  matter  is  briefly  but  pi-obably  fully 
expressed  from  the  baby's  point  of  view  by  simply  say- 
ing that  its  mental  life  consists  chiefly  of  feelings. 

Early  infancy  is  almost  wholly  taken  up  with  the 
activity  and  development  of  the  senses.  The  child 
realises,  to  a  limited  extent,  the  pleasure-giving  powers 
of  its  senses,  and  uses  them  to  an  almost  unlimited 
extent.  Its  restless  activity  whilst  awake  is  an  evi- 
dence of  its  receptive  eagerness.  Its  habit  of  carrying 
everything  to  its  mouth  and  trying  to  eat  it,  is  doubt- 


less  dae  to  its  desire  for  the  pleasures  of  taste,  which 
ifl  the  sense  whereby  it  gets  most  of  its  very  earlisBt 
^periences. 

This  period  of  receptivity  is'  of  tlie  ntmoat  import- 
BDCe  for  the  future  life,  for  now  the  individual  is 
receiving  those  elements  of  experience  upon  which  all 
later  developments  are  largely  dependent.  To  illus- 
trate this  by  an  extreme  example  :  it  is  not  difficult  to 
realise  that  if  a  healthy  child  were  invariably  kept  in 
darkness  or  intense  light  during  the  first  three  years  of 
its  life,  this  would  have  a  very  serious  if  not  fatal  effect 
upon  the  eye,  and  through  it  upon  the  general  mental 
and  physical  development.  The  same  truth  will  bold 
in  other  matters  and  degrees.  With  regard  to  this 
point  Dr.  Hoffding  speaks  of  "  the  predominating  im- 
portance of  the  vegetative  life." 

It  is  not  the  case  that  very  great  refinement  is  neces- 
sary in  the  conditions  of  life  during  this  period,  but 
very  great  care  should  be  taken  to  prevent  excess  or 
defect  in  the  influences  which  affect  the  child.  Also  it 
is  important  that  all  the  most  valuable  kinds  of  in- 
fluences should  systematically  affect  it.  Each  of  the 
senses  should  be  metliodically  exercised.  This  will 
only  require  a  little  care  and  judgment  in  arranging  the 
surroundings  and  playthings  of  the  child. 

The  infant  is  all  action  and  growth,  and  its  feeling 
and  senses  are  peculiarly  acute,  intense,  and  suscept- 
ible. As  Dr.  Hiiffding  remarks :  "  Where  adults  merely 
tremble,  children  fall  into  convulsions."  Hence  the  child 
is  either  all  tears  or  all  smiles ;  it  is  generally  either 
crying  or  laughing.     There  is  in  early  childhood  a  very 


rapid  and  proportionally  great  growth  of  body  and  I 
mind,  and  it  is  this  which  demands  that  the  life  Bhall  I 
be  predominantly  vegetative  and  full  of  feeling.  The 
child  that  ia  defective  in  vital  energy  is  languid  and 
dull,  and  consequently  slow  in  its  growth.  The  vegeta- 
tive element  must,  therefore,  be  recognised,  stimulated, 
nourished,  and  carefully  exercised. 

Feeling  its  of  conree,  during  this  early  period  con- 
nected almost  wholly  with  sensations.  In  other  worda 
it  is  the  sensuous  feelings  which  are  predominantly 
developed.  The  intellectual  or  aesthetic  feelings  are 
only  developed  to  a  very  limited  extent. 

All  the  experiences  are,  for  the  most  part,  direct  and 
concrete  at  this  period  of  life.  There  is  comparatively 
little  of  that  reflective  activity  of  consciousnesa  which 
examines  its  own  experiences  and  finds  more  in  them 
than  is  given  by  the  immediate  response  of  the  mind. 
It  is  a  time  when  sensations  are  the  chief  element  in 
life,  and  when  the  mind  is  most  occupied  with  taking 
account  of  them. 

These  feelings  are  doubtless,  at  first,  very  vague  and 
indefinite,  but  they  soon  become  more  or  leas  sharply 
marked  off  from  each  other,  The  first  experiences  of 
the  different  feelings  are  probably  somewhat  similar  in 
their  effect  upon  the  mind  to  that  of  a  blaze  of  light 
upon  the  eyes.  There  is  a  general  disturbance,  and  a 
keen  sense  of  feeling,  but  very  little  else.  Later  on 
there  would  come  some  notion  of  the  difierence  between 
one  kind  of  feeling  and  another,  and  some  idea  of  con- 
necting different  feelings  with  different  conditions  of 
the  surroundings.     Thus  feelings  would  be  classified, 
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in  an  elementary  way,  and  in  bo  far  as  they  were  asso- 
ciated, however  mistakenly,  with  objects,  the  objects 
wonld  also  be  more  or  less  classified. 

In  the  earliest  years  of  the  child's  life,  its  intense 
sasceptibility  to  feeling  is  such  that  its  experiences 
produce  emotions  and  passions  rather  than  feelings 
proper.  This  is  specially  shown  in  the  case  of  spoilt 
children  who  sometimes  scream  themselves  into  con- 
vulsions if  they  do  not  get  exactly  what  they  wish. 
Children,  as  a  rule,  perform  most  of  their  actions  with 
great  vigour  and  intensity,  and  often  with  excessive 
energy.  Doubtless  this  is  due  to  the  ease  with  which 
their  feelings  are  excited  to  a  high  state  of  tension. 

Bright  colours,  lond  noises,  and  rapid  movements,  all 
seem  to  greatly  delight  the  young  child.  Only  con- 
stant change  and  variety  are  able  to  satisfy  its  restless 
activity  and  its  practically  unlimited  appetite  for  sense 
experiences.  It  is  by  no  means  nice  or  delicate  in  its 
mental  tastes,  but  eagerly  devours  whatever  it  can 
obtain.  Indeed  its  mental  appetite  is  like  to  its  bodily : 
as  insatiable  as  in  disci  iminate. 

The  feelings  of  fear,  surprise,  joy,  disappointment, 
change,  harmony,  and  so  on,  are  very  acute  and  intense, 
in  80  far  as  as  they  are  practically  involved  in  concrete 
experiences.  There  are  the  beginnings  of  the  higher 
fonns  of  feelings,  e.g.,  of  love  in  the  selfish  attachment 
to  what  has  constantly  satisfied  the  wants :  of  trust,  in 
the  primitive  credulity  of  inexperience  and  ignorance  : 
and  of  respect,  in  the  deference  which  helplessness 
must  pay  to  strength. 

Snoh  are  the  chief  characteristics  of  the  child  during 
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its  first  three  years  of  existence.  During  this  period  iffi 
probably  receives  a  greater  number  of  impressions  andff 
fresh  experiences  than  during  any  other  three  years  <dM 
its  whole  life.  This  may  be  called  the  earliest  material-  I 
collecting  time,  the  great  importance  of  which  is  doe  \ 
to  the  fact  that,  here  as  elsewhere,  first  impressions  a 
likely  to  prove  very  lasting  and  leavening. 

Feeling  has  reached  a  higher  stage  of  development  ] 
when  the  feeling  element  in  an  experience  is  definite  1 
and  distinct  for  the  mind.  It  is  then  the  case  that  the  J 
mind  grasps  the  feeling  rather  than  that  the  feeling,! 
takes  possession  of  the  mind.  When  thia  is  bo  thoil 
feeling  becomes  more  significant,  for  the  mind  realisesl 
something  more  than  the  element  of  pleasnre  or  pain.  1 
There  is  an  appreciation  of  what  ive  may  call  the  feel- 
ing-tone :  the  difference  between  the  feelings  (rf  j 
hunger,  refreshment,  thirst,  sweetness,  sourness,  tired- 
ness, vigonr,  and  so  on. 

That  feelings  are  thus  marked  off/rom  each  other  is,  I 
of  course,  doe  to  the  power  of  knowing.     The  knowiii] 
element  helps  to  still  further  develop  the  classifying  of'l 
feelings  by  bringing  about  the  association  of  certain.! 
feelings  with  the  conditions  and  objects  which  cause  j 
thtiim.     The  power  of  willing,  as  exercised  in  the  con-  ] 
trol  uf  the  feelings,  is  most  helpful  to  the  developmei 
of  fet'ling,  by  preventdng  the   loss  of  significance  i 
the  exoe^  of  general  disturbance. 

Above  all,  progress  in  the  growth  and  developmeni 
of  feeling  ia  due  to  tJie  gniwlli  and  development  of  t 
botly.     Aa   tht>  powers  and    activities  of    the 
organ*  incri^n»i>,  so  the  Uiind  is  supplied  more  &eely3 


and  fully  with  all  kinds  of  senaationa ;  and  u^ran  the 
quality  and  quantity  of  tMs  nonriahment  and  exercise 
depends  the  mental  advance.  The  health  and  activity 
of  the  body  are  of  the  moat  essential  importance  in  this 
respect.  A  feeble  or  inactive  body  will  mean  a.  more 
or  lesa  undeveloped  mind. 

There  is,  however,  something  more  than  an  extremely 
powerful  and  active  receptivity  in  the  mental  life  of  the 
child.  Willing  is  doing  its  work  in  the  form  of  simple 
and  direct  attention.  Similar  feelings  are  aroused  by 
similar  experiencea,  and  the  mind  not  only  responds  in 
a  like  manner  to  like  sensations,  but  it  becomes  aware 
that  this  is  the  case.  In  other  words,  knowing  ia  being 
developed  through  the  classification  of  feelings.  So 
also  ia  willing,  for  the  attention  gradually  becomes 
more  sustained  and  intense  in  its  working.  Thus  feel- 
ings are  classified  and  known,  in  an  elementary  and 
direct  sense. 

Knowing  may  be  said  to  be  of  a  very  superficial 
nature  at  this  stage,  and  might  be  compared  with  the 
knowledge  that  an  adult  has  of  things  through  mere 
aigna.  A  bookseller's  assistant  may  know  a  great  many 
books,  written  in  languages  he  ia  quite  ignorant  of,  by 
their  titles ;  but,  though  he  would  be  able  to  pick  them 
out  without  hesitation  or  miatake,  they  would  have  no 
further  meaning  for  him. 

The  child's  knowledge  of  things  through  sensation  is, 
at  first,  of  this  nature,  but  afler  a  time  it  becomes  able 
to  relate  to  one  another  its  various  experiences  of  the 
same  object,  andthua  begins  to  form  collective  ideas  of  a 
thing,  and  of  things,  in  a  concrete  and  practical  sense. 
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It  will  learn  to  think  of  its  mother  not  only  as  a  woman  ■ 
with  the  attributes  of  a  woman — so  far  aa  it  knows  o 
them — but  aa  having  special  relations  of  practical  con- 
trol, ministration,  and  guidance,  with  regard  to  its  own 
life  and  the  lives  of  those  of  the  same  family.     And  it   ' 
may  even  go  so  far  as  to  begin  to  form  some  general,  ■ 
though  vague  and  very  incomplete,  idea  of  what  adulta  1 
understand  by  motherhood. 

Some  cautions  are  necessary  here.  It  ia  often  said  1 
that  the  child  has  a  particularly  strong  power  of  imagina-  ] 
bion,  and  is,  therefore,  able  to  picture  to  itself  all  sorts  I 
of  things  and  conditions  which  it  has  never  experienced.  I 
Hence  its  delight  in  fairy  tales,  and  its  habit  of  attribnt-  ] 
ing  hnman  powers  and  qnalities  to  such  objecta  aa  dolla  i 
and  dogs. 

Now,  if  the  phrase  "  power  of  imagination  "  is  to  be  1 
understood  in  the  same  sense  as  when  applied  to  adults, 
the  above  view  is  almost  certainly  mistaken.     In  the  J 
first  place,  it  assumes  a  power  of  abstract  and  reflective  I 
thought  in  the  child  which  there  is  every  evidence  to  I 
show  is  absent.     Next,  if  the  behaviour  of  the  child  be 
carefully  observed,  it  will   be   seen  that  there  ia  real 
belief  behind  what  is  called  its  imagining.     It  will  cry 
as  seriously  about  what  it  thinks  to  be  an  injury  to  its 
doll,  aa  about  its  own  sufferings.    It  cannot  discriminate 
at  first,  between  that  which   superficially  resembles  a 
human  being  and  that  which  ia  really  human.     It  ia 
aerions  but  utterly  wrong  judgment  based  upon  pro- 
found ignorance,  which  is  mistaken  for  imagination  in 
children. 

Again,  children  soon  learn  to  aak  if  the  tales  which 


are  told  them  are  true ;  and  many  develop  a  great  con- 
tempt for  mere  fairy  tales  whilst  retaining  all  their 
liking  for  storiea  of  real  adventure.  It  is  the  child's 
love  of  novelty  which  makes  it  bo  eager  to  hear  of 
Bfcrange  things,  whilst  its  complete  ignorance,  from,  the 
rational  and  critical  point  of  view,  renders  it  incapable 
of  making  choice  of  what  to  accept  and  what  to  reject. 
It  therefore  believes  everything  which  affects  its  mind 
in  a  definite  and  significant  manner.  This  is  what  Dr. 
Bain  calls  the  primitive  credulity  of  the  child. 

Such  a  view  is  borne  out  by  the  history  of  the  race. 
What  we  call  the  superstitions  of  the  primitive  savage 
are  not,  to  him,  mere  imaginings.  Unable  to  decide 
between  real  and  apparent  coincidence  and  cause,  the 
savage  mind  accepts  as  positive  concrete  realities  what 
we  hold  to  be  but  the  fancies  of  gross  ignorance.  It 
is  hardly  likely  that  anything  short  of  the  fullest  pos- 
sible conviction  would  lead  men  to  suffer  such  mental 
and  physical  tortnres  as  are  involved  in  most  of  the 
religious  systems  of  uncivilised  races. 

Some  writers  also  credit  children  with  great  readi- 
ness in  forming  general  ideas.     They  say  that  a  child 
soon  learns  to  nse  a  name  in  its  wide  and  general  sense, 
so  that  when  it  knows  the  word  dog  it  quickly  grasps 
the  notion  that  it  should  apply  the  name  to  an  indefinite 
number   of   animals  of  a    certain  kind.      Here  again 
far  too  much    is  taken  for  granted  on  behalf  of  the 
I         child.     It    is   indeed    one   of    those   mistakes   which 
the    adult  is   so   likely  to    make   when   dealing  with 
I         the   child's    mind,  viz.,  reading  into  the  comparative 
L        emptiness  and  crudeness  of  the  child's  mental  experi- 
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enoes  and  activities  the  fulness  and  ripeneBB  of  the 
content  of  his  own  mental  experiences  and  activitiea 
which  deal  with  similar  things  and  conditions.  This  is 
a  moat  serious  and  fatal  mistake  for  the  educator  to 
make,  and  its  possibility  should  always  be  present  to  bis 
mind  to  serve  as  a  caution  and  a  corrective. 

To  generalise  an  idea,  and,  therefore,  a  name,  in 
any  real  sense  needs  either  a  very  extensive  practical 
acquaintance  with  objects,  or  a  clear  and  comprehensive 
rational  analysis  of,  and  inductive  judgment  about, 
qualities.  The  child  has  neither  of  these  qualifications 
for  generalising.  Children  do  apply,  and  rightly,  one 
name  to  many  objects  of  the  same  kind,  but  in  their 
earliest  years  the  movement  of  thought  is,  as  a  rule, 
from  one  object  to  another,  and  not  from  one  to  many, 
or  even  from  many  to  many.  Much  less  is  it  from  one, 
or  a  few,  to  all — except  through  the  ignorant  rashness  | 
and  blindness  so  characteristic  of  incompetent  beginners,  ' 
and  which  often  seems  more  penetrating  than  the  moat 
informed  clearness  of  vision. 

Careful  observation  will  show  how  mistakenly  the 
child  proceeds  even  from  one  case  to  another.  TkoB  , 
it  will  call  every  man  "father,"  at  first,  and  regards  | 
all  toys  as  its  own.  Its  judgments  are  almost  invariably 
about  single  facts  concerning  single  objects.  It  is 
very  positive  in  its  ideas,  and,  therefore,  very  mucb 
disturbed  by  contradiction.  All  this  is  against 
anything  like  a  considerable  power  of  generalising 
ideas.  It  is  rather  collective,  and  multiple,  ideas,  than 
general,  which  children  have.  They  gi^t  more  or  less 
complex  ideas  answering  to  complex  wholes,  and  they 


learn  to  apply  these  to  all  the  individual  instances  they 
know  of. 

Whilst  recognising  these  general  limits  of  early 
childhood  it  would  be  wrong  to  snppose  that  there  is 
never  anything  approaching  true  generalisation  and 
constructive  imagination  in  the  mental  life  at  this 
period.  It  may  frequently  happen  in  the  case  of  very 
precocious  children,  and  not  infrequently  in  the  case 
of  an  average  child,  that  from  the  third  year  onwards  such 
developments  definitely,  but  incidentally,  appear. 

In  all  children  there  is  a  very  strong  power  of  repro- 
ductive imagination,  and  imitation,  which  may  easily 
pass  on  to  constructive  imagination.  This  is  well  seen 
in  the  dramatic  way  in  which  they  imitatively  repro- 
duce the  actions  and  words  of  their  mother  or  teacher, 
in  playing  at  being  parent  or  instrnctor.  Children 
appear  to  rethink  the  memories  of  events  as  vividly 
and  intensely  as  they  were  affected  by  the  original  ex- 
periences. 

The  chief  point  to  be  remembered  is  that  it  is  the 
exception  for  the  higher  powers  of  reason  to  take 
definite  form  in  the  first  three  years  of  life,  and  that 
even  after  this  they,  for  some  time,  only  develop  very 
slowly  and  subordinately. 

Knowing  at  this  stage  is  of  a  practical  nature. 
Children  obtain  what  we  may  call  a  direct,  limited,  and 
descriptive  knowledge  of  things  and  actions,  They 
understand  the  qualities  and  powers  of  things  from 
the  concrete  point  of  view.  They  know  that  an  apple 
is  large  or  small,  green  or  red,  sweet  or  aour,  hard 
or   soft,    a    kind    of   food,  the  fruit   of  a    tree,    and 
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so  on ;  bet  these  facts  are  rather  heaped  together  than 
joined  together  in  thought,  in  relation  to  the  nnity  of 
the  object. 

The  nse  of  adjectives  instead  of  abstract  noans,  that 
is,  the  concrete  instead  of  the  abstract  term,  is  a  very 
significant  fact  in  the  history  of  the  child  and  the  race. 
And  this  is  still  farther  emphasised  in  the  nse  of 
concrete  terms  to  express  abstract  ideas,  even  in  the 
mental  sciences. 

Observatioii  and  imitation  are  the  characteristic  aa- 
tivitiea  of  children.  They  are  intensely  interested  in 
all  that  snrrounda  them.  Every  object  and  action  is  a 
matter  to  which  they  give  all  the  attention  they  can,  and 
from  which  they  often  get  great  pleasure.  Everything 
is  new  to  the  child,  and  has  all  the  charms  of  novelty, 
whilst  occupying  and  satisfying  its  restless  energy.  So 
great  is  the  readiness  in  receiving,  and  the  force  in 
responding  to,  impressions,  that  they  often  result  in  in- 
volontary  imitation  of  an  action,  or  of  a  simple  series  of 
actions. 

In  "  Practical  Education,"  by  Maria  and  R.  L.  Edge- 
worth,  there  are  some  very  interesting  records  of 
children's  judgments  and  ideas,  which  illustrate  much 
that  we  have  said ;  but,  of  course,  we  cannot  draw  any 
general  conclusions  from  them  alone.  A  child  who  waa 
three  years  old,  on  being  questioned,  said  that  a 
watch,  fire,  horse,  and  chaise,  were  live  things,  but 
that  a  t«a-um  and  book  were  not.  It  will  thus  be 
noticed  that  those  things  which  appear  to  be  active 
in  themselves  are  thought  to  have  life.  A  boy  of  five 
years  asked  whether  a  giant  had  not  lived  much  longer 
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1  other  men,  so  as  to  have  time  to  grow  so  much 
Fmore.  The  same  boy,  when  eight,  on  being  asketJ  what 
s  toothpick  case  was  mado  of,  and  being  toid  to  look 
well  at  it,  and  feel  it,  asked  if  he  might  smell  it.  He 
then  felt,  looked  at,  and  smelt  it,  and  said:  "It  is 
black,  and  smooth,  and  strong,  and  light.  "What  is, 
let  me  see,  both  strong  and  light,  and  it  will  bend — 
parchment?"  An  older  brother  identified  the  sub- 
stance, through  having  used  some  leather  in  making  a 
piston  for  a  pump. 

Very  little  need  be  said  of  the  imitative  activities  of 
children.  The  readiness  and  thoroughnesa  with  which 
they  play  at  mother  and  father,  shopkeeping,  and 
Bchool- teaching,  show  not  only  their  powers  of  copying 
closely,  but  also  of  very  exact  and  searchiog  observa- 
tion. They  are  often,  in  this  way,  the  beat  of  involun- 
tary critics,  and  give  us  many  a  chance  of  seeing  our- 
Belves  as  others  see  us. 

Similarly  willing  begins  to  get  more  self-dependent 

and  initiative   towards   the   end   of  the  first  period. 

Whilst  in  the  earlier  years  willing  has  been  more  of  a 

passive,  spontaneous,  automatic,  and  instinctive  nature, 

tjt  now  is  somewhat  initiative,  and  is  directed  to  ends 

■'£xed  upon  by  the  judgment.     Self-direction,  self-cor- 

jction,  and  self-initiation,  along  the  lines  of  past  ex- 

wriences,  begin  to  appear  in  a  more  or  less  definite 

Eorm.     This  is  well  shown  in  the  school  by  the  child's 

ibility  to  invent  designs  in  elementary  drawing,  to  set 

Fitaelf  sums  and  to  originate  little  tales  out  of  the  mental 

tttiaterial  it  has  acquired,  even  at  the  very  early  age  of 

c  years. 


This  kind  of  developmenb  of  knowing  and  willing;  la   ' 
likely  to  take  place  about  the  sixth  and  seventh  years. 
Feeling  is  still  predominant,  bat  much  less  so  than 
formerly. 

The  Development  of  Enowing. — Daring  the  second 
seven  years  of  life  there  ia  very  great  growth  and 
development  of  knowing.  Not  only  cannot  the  child 
fail  to  mentally  receive  and  appreciate  the  influences 
of  its  surroundings,  but  it  is  driven  to  taking  the  initia- 
tive in  obtaining  experiences,  by  the  needs  of  its 
mental  and  bodily  life.  The  constant  questions  as  to 
why  and  how  objects  act  in  certain  ways,  show  the 
existence  of  a  mental  appetite,  which  is  as  keen  as  it 


By  the  end  of  the  seventh  year  moat  children  have 
formed  more  or  less  systematic  habits  of  mental  work. 
They  will  apply  themselves  as  readily  and  earnestly 
to  mental  activity  as  to  bodily,  and,  under  proper 
conditions,  they  obtain  nearly,  if  not  quite,  as  much 
pleasure  from  the  former  as  from  the  latter.  Exer- 
cise and  nourishment  of  the  mind  are  as  necessary  and 
should  be  as  pleasurable  to  the  child  as  exercise  and 
nourishment  of  the  body. 

The  practical  knowledge  of  things  is  very  much 
extended,  aad  made  more  systematic  and  complete,  so 
that  towards  the  end  of  the  second  period  it  begins  to 
be  definitely  scientific,  in  an  elementary  sense.  The 
child  begins  to  more  definitely  realise  its  power  of 
knowiDg,  and  to  take  delight  in  exerciang  it. 

This  advance  is  brought  about  by  a  closer  analysis  of 
experiences,  and  a  more  thorough  and  comprehensive 


rasp  of  relations.  Forexample,  the  parts,  powers,  and 
I  qualities  of  an  object  are  more  clearly  recognised  to  be 
dependent  units  which  make  up  the  total  unity  or 
object.  Then  again  these  different  details  are  more 
carefully  compared  with  each  other,  and  with  the 
details  of  similar  objects,  and  thusthe  points  of  likeness 
and  unlikenes3  are  taken  account  of  in  greater  fulness. 
This  fuller  recognition  of  similarity  and  difference  is  the 
basis  for  some  of  the  highest  judfrments  that  can  be 
made  about  thing."?,  for  they  lead  on  to  the  discovery  of 
what  we  call  the  reasons  for  things. 

Again  this  closer  and  more  complete  analysis  of 
things  from  the  practical  point  of  view,  that  is,  with 
regard  to  our  actual  concrete  acquaintance  with,  and 
knowledge  of,  them,  enables  us  to  make  more  definite 
and  satisfactory  classifications.  Thus  a  further  step  is 
Finade  towards  organised  knowledge,  or  science. 

The  receiving  and  retaining  powers  of  the  child  are 
t  their  very  highest  during  this  period.     Indeed,  from 
^bont   the   tenth    to  the   fourteenth   year   memory  is 
ronger  than  at  any  other  time  during  the  whole  life. 
I  an  enormous   store   of  impressions,   facts,  and 
ioncrete  ideas  is  acquired  at  this  stage.     It  is,  there- 
re,  of  vital  importance  that  these  should  be  of  the 
B6t,  most  accurate,  and  most  helpful  kinds. 
Nearly  all  the  materials  which  are  acquired  are  aub- 
jtoitted  to   the  judgment.     The   judgments  which  are 
piade  about  them  are  stiil  predominantly  concrete  and 
rect,  but  they  are  more  connected  and  extensive  than 
merly.     This  is   shown   by  the   ability   to  give   in 
liting,  or  orally,  a  more  or  iess  exhaustive  account 
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of  an  object,  not  only  aa  to  its  parts  and  qualities,  but 
also  with  respect  to  its  powers  and  its  relationa  with 
other  objecta,  bo  far  as  these  are  shown  hj  actions  and 
their  results. 

With  this  apprehension  of  the  connection  between 
actions  and  results  comes  the  first  form  of  an  idea 
which  later  on  becomes  the  most  purely  rational  and 
highly  philosophic  of  all  our  ideas — the  idea  of  cause. 
At  first  the  idea  is  purely  practical  and  concrete,  and 
consists,  as  already  indicated,  in  the  connecting,  In 
thought,  of  certain  actions  with  their  nsual  results. 
But  the  idea  gets  fuller  and  more  abstract  as  time 
goes  on. 

We  may  say  that  the  development  of  knowing  during 
this  stage  is  shown  by  the  greater  definiteness,  detail, 
completeness,  accuracy,  and  unity  of  practical  judg- 
ments and  ideas.  This  applies  to  each  separate  idea, 
and  to  its  relation  to  other  ideas,  through  things.  Also 
these  ideas  become  more  and  more  abstract,  that  is, 
they  are  known  to  the  individual  as  ideas,  apart  from 
the  objects  and  experiences  which  give  rise  to  them. 

Language  now  begins  to  be  familiar  and  very  helpful. 
It  serves  to  give  cleameea,  definiteness,  and  permanence 
to  ideas.  Ideas  are  more  readily  and  thoroughly, 
surely  and  easily,  controlled.  It  is  much  easier  to 
retain  and  recall  an  idea  through  a  symbol,  than  when 
dealing  with  the  idea  itself.  Another  means  of  impart- 
ing knowledge  is  also  provided  by  language ;  and  the 
bridge  which  carries  the  individual  from  the  lower  to 
higher  kinds  of  thought  is  largely  built  of  worda 

Where  previously  there  have  been  groups  of  judg- 
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lilts  aboat  things  there  will  now  be  series  of  con- 
iSected  and  dependent  judgments  about  them.  In 
other  words,  the  power  of  reasoning,  or  connected  and 
dependent  judging,  appears.  Eeasoning  is  at  this 
period  predominantly  practical,  or  concrete.  It  deals 
istly  with  things  and  events,  as   a  rule,  and   only 

1th  principles  and  causes,  in  their  purely  rational 
lects,  occasjonaOy  and  superficially.  Mind  begins 
to  find  in  its  surroundings  a  coherence  and  unity  which 
also  belong  to  its  own  nature. 

That  the  mental  powers  take  time  to  reach  such  a 
condition  of  judgment  is  shown  by  such  facts  as  the 
following.  In  the  lowest  forms  of  language  abstract 
terms  are  entirely  wajiting.  The  Tasmanians,  when 
first  known,  had  no  general  term  for  a  tree,  though 
they  had  names  for  each  particular  kind.  Neither 
could  they  express  qualities  such  as  hard,  soft,  round, 
warm,  cold,  short,  and  long. 

In  the  North  American  languages  a  name  sufficiently 
general  to  denote  an  oak-tree  is  exceptional.  ITie 
Choctaw  language  contains  names  for  the  black  oak, 
white  oak,  and  red  oak,  but  none  for  an  oak,  still  less 
for  a  tree.  The  Coroados  of  Brazil  have  no  conception 
of  the  general  powers  and  laws  of  nature,  and  therefore 
cannot  express  them  in  words. 

All  this  shows  that  the  mind  is,  at  first,  almost  en- 
tirely taken  up  with  the  effort  to  know  single  tilings. 
It  is  only  gradually  that  it  is  able  to  clearly  and  defi- 
nitely take  account  of  groups  of  things,  even  with 
respect  to  concrete  numbers,  much  less  with  regard  to 

lir  abstract  qualities,  powers,  and  principles. 
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We  may  illnsfcrate  the  nature  of  the  knowledge 
which  the  average  child  poseessea  towards  the  eui  of 
this  period,  by  a  description  of  what  we  conffldear  wonM 
represent  his  knowledge  of  an  ordinary  lamp.  Ll  the 
first  place  he  would  have  very  definite  and  ^act  idfeaa 
about  its  function,  shape,  and  parts,  and  their  concrete 
relations.  He  would  probckbly  be  able  to  give  the 
practical  reasons  for  its  having  a  chinmey,.  and  for  this 
being  removable:  for  the  need  of  the  pec&rsbed 
arrangement  just  below  the  wick:  for  the  use  of  the 
weight  of  the  pedestal :  the  function  and  action,  of  the 
wick:  and  for  various  other  details.  Also  he  wooLd 
be  likely  to  know  the  nature  of  the  material  of  whiicjt 
each  part  is  composed,  and  the  practical  relation  a£  this 
to  the  special  function  performed. 

This  involves  a  great  deal  of  clasffiification^  aod, 
therefore,  of  judgments  based  upon  previous  know- 
ledge. Each  detail  has  to  be  compared,  in  thou^t  al 
least,  with  previous  experiences  of  things  of  the  same 
class,  and  its  points  of  special  likeness  and  difEerence 
noted,  in  relation  to  the  lamp  as  a  particular  object. 
The  greater  fsuniliarity  with,  command  over^  and 
facility  in  the  use  of,  language,  however,  makes  th^ 
comparatively  easy,  and  ideas,  as  such,  are  very  readilj 
dealt  with  through  their  verbal  agns.  Throng  wordsy 
a  considerable  number  of  ideas  can  be  represented  in 
the  mind  at  the  same  moment,  and  comparison  and 
classification  are  then  not  so  difficult.  In  a  similar 
way  the  abstract  elem^its  of  ideas  are  more  easily 
developed  through  the  aid  of  wordsw 

Further,  the  various  detaQs  of  the  lamp  will  be  under^ 
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stood  as  making  up  the  one  whole.  There  will  be  the 
realiaation  of  the  fact  that  the  removal  of  any  ona 
separate  part  changes  the  previona  total  more  or  leas 
seriously ;  whilst  changing  the  character  of  an  essen- 
tial part,  such  as  the  perforated  air-passage,  will  alto- 
gether destroy  the  former  character  of  the  whole.  The 
relation  of  air  to  flame  will  be  grasped,  from  the  prac- 
tical side ;  and  it  may  be  practically  demonstrated  that 
it  ia  not  the  oil  itself,  but  the  gas  which  it  gives  ofl, 
which  supports  the  flame. 

Knowledge  such  as  this  is  just  on  the  borderland  of 
pure  science,  and  will  of  itself  often  force  the  intelli- 
gent student  to  make  one  or  more  of  those  generalised 
abstractions  which  go  to  make  np  the  principles  of  the 
different  sciences. 

Although  the  child  is  now  less  easily  deceived  than 
formerly,  and  more  slow  to  accept  first  impressions  as 
final  truths,  yet,  when  it  has  new  and  stritdng  experi- 
ences, it  ia  still  apt,  so  to  speak,  to  swallow  things 
whole.  Neither  its  knowledge  nor  its  mental  powers 
enable  it  to  be  very  cautious  or  critical. 

During  this  period  the  bodily  powers  are  growing 
and  developing  very  considerably.  The  child  is  able 
to  influence  its  surroundings  to  a  very  large  extent. 
It  finds  that  it  can  carry  ont  series  of  actions  which 
bring  about  results  which  are  more  or  less  interesting 
and  instructive  to  it.  This  leads  it  to  spend  its  very 
great  physical  energy  in  ail  kinds  of  explorations  and 
investigations  on  its  own  behalf.  Towards  the  end  of 
the  second  seven  years  boys  begin  to  develop  the  egg- 
collecting,  stamp -collecting,  animal -keeping,  and  other 
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forms  of  systematic  and  independent  activity.     In  their  j 
games  also  they  are  qnite  capable  of  forming  and  con- 
dncting  tbeir  own  little  oi^anisations  and  plana. 

Anything  wliich  offers  the  opportunity  for  the  child 
to  bring  about  reanlts  by  its  own  unaided  efforts  is 
moet  eagerly  welcomed  by  it.  To  be  able  to  say  "I 
did  it  all  myself,"  is  one  of  its  greatest  pleasnrea. 
Indeed  it  is  apt  to  be  very  intolerant  of  too  much 
gnidance  and  assistance,  however  kindly  rendered. 
The  bodily  vigour  enables  it  to  continue  constantly 
active  at  high  pressure,  so  that  the  amount  of  work 
which  it  can  get  through  is,  comparatively  speaking, 
enormons.  By  work  is  here  meant  the  more  or  less 
free,  spontaneous,  and  pleasurable  activity  of  mind  and 
body,  in  taking  appropriate  nourishment  and  exercise. 

This  parallel  progress  of  bodily  power  and  of  know- 
ing, is  shown  by  the  appearance  of  personal  tastes,  pre- 
ferences, propensities,  and  independence  of  thought  and    , 
action.     Habits  are  now  being  formed,  which  will  later    I 
on  fix  the  character  of  the  individual.     Ideas,  and  even    ' 
ideals  of  a  simple  kind,  begin  to  be  the  gniding  power 
in  life.     Aims  and  ambitions  may  take  possession  of 
the  mind.     In   short  the  higher,  or  purely  rational, 
mental  life  is  beginning  to  predominate. 

One  very  important  consideration  must  always  be 
remembered  with  regard  to  the  development  of  know- 
ing. Whilst  feeling  will  be  developed  very  much  to  the 
same  extent  in  very  different  surroundings,  the  progress 
of  knowing  will  vary  very  much  according  to  differences 
of  surroundings.  If.  for  esample,  one  child  is  brought 
np  in  the  home  of  well-educated  and  refined  parents. 


whilst  another  is  reared  in  the  cottage  of  very  poor  and 
ignorant  parents,  the  former  is  likely  to  develop  the 
purely  rational  elements  of  knowing  considerably  sooner 
than  the  latter.  But  this  consideration  must  not  be 
pressed  too  far.  School  influences  and  the  struggle  for 
existence  do  much  to  sharpen  the  wits  of  the  poor. 

It  is  more  often  the  case  that  the  diflerence  ia  one  of 
direction  rather  than  degree.  The  street  arab  is  likely 
to  be  as  mentally  keen  and  powerful  as  the  public- 
school  boy,  but  with  regard  to  entirely  different 
matters.  Similarly  the  average  country  child  and  the 
town  child,  the  agriculturist  and  the  artisan,  or  the 
man  of  business  and  the  scholar,  are  likely  to  have,  as 
a  rule,  about  the  same  degree  of  development  of  mental 
powers,  though  very  different  acquirements.  A  definite 
and  marked  distinction  has  hitherto  existed  between 
the  mental  development  of  the  average  child  in  a 
primary  school  and  a  secondary  school ;  but  this  now 
seems  to  be  largely  disappearing. 

From  what  has  been  said  about  the  advance  of  know- 
ing at  this  stage  of  the  child's  life,  it  will  be  seen  that 
willing  is  also  making  considerable  progress.  If  this 
were  not  so  neither  thonght  or  action  coold  have  those 
elements  of  independence  and  individuality  which  have 
been  suggested. 

Now  that  judgments  come  freely,  the  connection  of 
actions  with  effect  is  known,  and  the  possibilities  of  the 
bodily  powers  are  recognised,  the  mind  makes  judg- 
ments which  imitate  series  of  bodily  actions.  This  is 
practical  willing.  The  hesitation  in  taking  independ- 
ent lines  of  action,  and  the  want  of  perseverance  in 


pursuing  them  when  taken,  which  have  characterised  I 
the  earlier  years,  now  begin  to  disappear,  though  they  1 
are  still  frequent  and  conspicuous. 

Children  begin  to  realise  their  will  power,  and  | 
acquire  some  control  over  it.  They  are  no  longer  e 
easily  moved  to  action  by  the  mere  force  of  impressioDB. 
Involuntary  imitative  actions  become  less  frequent,  and 
are  replaced  by  voluntarily  chosen  and  designed  imita- 
tions. The  intense  volatility  of  the  young  child  begins 
to  develop  into  the  greater  steadiness,  power  of  sus- 
tained attention,  and  regularity,  of  the  youth. 

As  we   have   said,  plans  and  aeries   of  actions  are  1 
carried  out.     This  involves  the  systemising  of  willing.  1 
Thus  willing,  like  knowing,  is  developing  a  practice 
coherence  and  unity. 

Feeling  is  still  very  keen,  strong,  and  active,  bat 
much  more  under  control.  Owing  to  the  progress  of  J 
knowing  and  willing  the  feelings  are  much  more  fully  l 
and  accurately  discriminated.  Hence  they  are  more  1 
aignificant  and  less  emotional,  or  passionate.  Life  baa.  J 
passed  from  its  more  purely  vegetative  to  a  more  purely  I 
human  character.  Feelings  become  leas  animal  and  I 
more  humane  and  sympathetic. 

The  variona  feelings,  as  connected  with  differenfc  J 
experiences,  have  now  far  more  definiteness  and  signifi- 
cance than  formerly.  Both  knowing  and  sense  capacity  I 
increase  the  fulness  of  their  meaning  and  detail.  And  I 
the  feelings  in  their  turn  stimulate  and  promote  the  I 
desire  to  know.  The  sentiments  also  are  taking  definite  1 
form.  Gratitude,  affection,  respect,  sympathy, 
esteem,   and   many   other    sentiments,   in   their  more  J 


practical  and  concrete  aspects,  are  possessed  by  the 
child. 

We  bhall  have  much  to  say  abont  the  details  of  the 
growth  and  development  of  knowing  in  later  chapters 
on  the  development  of  ideas  and  the  growth  of  know- 
ledge. 

The  Development  of  Willing.— In  the  third  seven  years 
of  life,  willing  ia  predominant  in  development.  Bnt 
this  predominance  is,  perhaps,  hardly  so  marked  as  that 
of  feeling  and  knowing  in  their  respective  perioda 
This  ia  doubtless  due  to  the  fact  that  willing  is  so  very 
closely  connected  with  knowing,  which  still  develops  at 
a  very  rapid  rate.  But  there  is  hardly  any  question 
that  the  advance  of  willing  is  the  characteristic  feature 
at  this  stage. 

It  ia  generally  recognised  that  youth,  and  early  man- 
hood and  womanhood,  is  the  time  when  individuals 
begin  to  assert  themselves,  to  desire  their  own  way,  to 
be  impatient  of  control,  to  be  dogmatic  and  uncompro- 
mising in  judgment,  and  to  cling  persistently  if  not 
obstinately  to  their  opinions  and  prejudices.  At  the 
same  time  it  is  a  period  when  great  initiativeness,  readi- 
ness, boldness,  perseverance,  and  power  in  action  are 
shown. 

The  average  yoath  is  the  last  to  practically  admit 
that  "we  are  all  fallible,  even  the  youngest,"  or  to 
recognise  that  human  powers  are,  after  all,  very  limited. 
The  sense  of  power,  the  feeling  of  vigorous  vitality,  the 
pleasures  of  action,  and  the  inexjjerience  and  ignorance 
of  yonth,  are  all  conditions  which  tend  to  make  the  will 
run  riot.     What  Dr.  Bain  calls  the  pleasures  of  pursuit 
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are  very  keenly  relished,  and  there  is  too  mnch  buoy- 
ancy in  the  nature  to  feel  failures  very  much,  even  if  fl 
they  are  admitted. 

All  these  characteristics  of  youth  depend  upon  thd  I 
development  of    willing.     Willing  as  an   activity  of  1 
mind  is  now  definitely  nnder  the  general  mental  con- 
trol.    Involuntary  willing  is  almost  entirely  superseded  ] 
by  voluntary  willing.     What  is  generally  nnderstood  [ 
by  the   will — the   power    to    initiate,   and   to   choose 
between,    thoughts  and   actions — now   appears.     This 
fact  is  realised  by  the   individaal,  and  instead  of  too 
mnch  hesitation  and  too  little  steadfastness  in  willing, 
there  is  often  too  little  hesitation  and  too  much  per-  j 
sistence.     Youth  is  apt  to  be  rash  and  headstiong. 

Just  as  there  was  an  almost  limitless  desire  and  I 
eagerness  to  know,  when  the  powers  and  pleasures  of  I 
knowing  began  to  be  realised,  so  there  is  now  a  con- 
stant and  eager  indulgence  in  willing  for  the  sake  of  I 
the  excitement,  interest,  and  satisfaction  which  the  | 
exercise  of  the  power,  and  the  accompanying  actions, 


Bnt  there  is  much  more  than  this  increase  of  power  I 
and  intensity  in  willing.     The  coherence  and  unity  of  . 
the  separate  activities  of  the  power  are  developed  to  a  f 
much  higher  degree.     Series  and   systems  of  willinga 
are  carried  out,  and  these  are  again  related  to  each 
other  so  as  to  form  more  comprehensive  and  complex 
unities.     Thus  the  individuality  and  character  are  made 
totake  a  mnch  more  definite  and  effective  form. 

Separate  actions,  and   courses   of  actions,  are  now   I 
decideduponaccordingtotheindividuality  of  the  person.   ' 


It  is  during  this  period  that  the  individual  develops  the 
powers  and  preferences  which  are  likely,  if  the  matter 
is  left  entirely  to  him,  to  lead  to  the  choice  of  a  definite 
kind  of  life-work.  Such  a  choice,  when  made  after  full 
consideration,  and  with  some  realisation  of  its  meaning 
and  consequences,  involves  one  of  the  most  powerful, 
permanent,  and  important  efforts  of  will  that  the 
individual  ever  makes.  And,  if  this  be  so,  the  fact  of 
such  a  momentous  choice  being  made  is  conclusive 
evidence  of  the  great  development  of  willing. 

The  chief  element  of  advance  in  the  power  of  willing 
is  the  ability  to  organise  series  of  actions,  mental  and 
physical,  which  are  intended  to  bring  about  more  or 
less  remote  ends.  Children  have  very  little,  if  any, 
regard  to  future  pleasures  or  pains.  But  in  later  youth 
and  early  manhood,  or  womanhood,  when  the  mind 
begins  to  realise  more  fully  its  own  powers,  there  is  a 
strong  tendency  to  pay  more  attention  to  the  future 
than  to  the  present.  The  poetry  of  mental  ideals 
has  more  attraction   than  the  prose  of  commonplace 


The  imagination  ia  now  vigorous,  but  it  is  neither 
checked  by  deep  knowledge  and  critical  judgment,  nor 
chastened  by  the  convictions  of  wide  experience  and 
frequent  failure.  Hence  the  enthusiasms,  Utopian 
dreams,  beliefs  in  practical  perfection,  struggles  for  the 
realisation  of  ideals,  and  living  in  the  future,  of  young 
people,  Willing  is  with  them  such  a  reality  that  they 
fail  to  distinguish  between  the  reality  of  a  willing  and 
the  possibility  of  its  practical  realisation.  Everyone  is 
likely  to  be  more  or  less  of  a  visionary  at  this  time  of 


life.  To  conceive  ideals  ia,  in  youth,  to  believe  in  them, 
and  to  believe  in  them  is  to  struggle  to  realise  them. 
It  18  in  this  connection  that  willing  is  called  upon  to 
initiate  and  maintain  the  stimulus  to  series  of  actions. 

Willing  may,  therefore,  be  said  to  be  more  concerned 
with  purely  intellectual  judgments  and  activities  than 
formerly.  Most  of  the  willings  necessary  for  practical 
afEairs  have  become  habitual,  and  only  new  departarea 
in  ordinary  life  demand  deliberate  and  aelf-conacions 
acts  of  willing.  It  is  the  higher  and  more  purely 
rational  activities  which  now  begin  to  assert  themselves, 
and  which,  therefore,  need  the  energising  and  organis- 
ing control  of  the  will.  Thus  willing  itself  becomes 
a  more  purely  rational  activity,  for  it  is,  practically,  . 
wholly  due  to  and  concerned  with  the  mind,  as  such. 
It  has  become  an  expression  of  the  intellectual  and 
moral  self,  or  the  ego. 

In  this  its  highest  form  willing  is  chiefly  dependent 
upon  knowing.  Knowledge  is  the  stimulating  influence 
which  is  responded  to  by  the  higher  willings.  As  we  have 
previously  asserted,  knowing  is  a  motive  for  willing. 

Since  willing  is  ordinarily,  and  rightly,  associated 
with  acting,  we  may  illustrate  its  development  by  a 
brief  account  of  the  development  of  action.  All 
organised  action,  with  the  exception  of  the  instinctive, 
is  at  first  mainly  imitative.  Charles  Lamb's  delight- 
fully hunioroos  account  of  the  way  in  which  roast  pig 
became  such  a  popular  dish  really  contains  many 
elements  of  historical  truth.  Such  happy  accidents 
have  led  men  to  many,  if  not  most,  of  their  discoveries. 

Thus  it  is  held  that  man  Iirst  learnt  to  make  fire  by 


observing  the  resnlt  of  the  rubbing  together  of  dried 
branches  when  swayed  by  the  wind,  or  the  effect  upon 
drj'  leaves  of  falling  spaika  made  by  knocking  flints 
together.  The  history  of  progresa  is  full  of  accounts 
of  such  stumblings  upon  discoveries. 

Then  there  is  the  imitating  of  the  actions  involved, 
and  the  application  of  the  results  to  practical  affairs. 
In  this  way  observation  and  imitation  produce  many  of 
the  highest  aids  to  progress.  Much  more  is  it  true 
that  imitative  action  is  the  means  of  furthering  the 
more  ordinary  elements  of  development.  We  may  say 
that  in  such  cases  willing  is  acting  so  as  to  cause  the 
mental  reaponse  to  impressions  to  result  in  re-expres- 
sion of  the  original  influences — ^as  in  the  case  when  a 
hearer  repeats  the  gestures  of  one  who  dramatically  tells 
a  story.  Such  willing  is  both  prompted  aud  guided  by 
presentations. 

From  these  almost  compulsory  imitations  individuals 
soon  learn  that  it  is  worth  while  tx>  look  out  for  helpful 
examples  of  causes  and  effects,  and  to  expend  consider- 
able effort  in  trying  to  copy  them.  Thus  there  comes 
an  element  of  initiation  into  imitative  action.  Willing 
is  prompted  and  guided  by  practical  experience  and 
knowledge. 

Later  on,  actions,  are  prompted  and  guided  almost 
wholly  by  judgments  based  upon  the  knowledge  already 
obtained  through  observation,  action,  and  previous 
judgment.  Actions  of  this  kind  are  based  upon,  and 
designed  to  carry  out,  series  of  jndgments  due  almost 
wholly  to  the  purely  initiative  powers  of  the  mind. 
Pure  rational  willing  is  the  cause  of  such  actions,     It 
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ia  the  lughest  form  of  willing,  and  the  highest  results  I 
of  thought  and  action  in  human  life  are  dae  to  it. 

As  an  expression  of  the  individuality  of  the  self,  or  J 
ego,  the  will  controls  the  actions  which  produce  habits, 
and  is  in  time  largely  controlled  by  tho  habits  which  j 
are  formed.  Character  is  an  expression  of  willing,  and  I 
willing  expresses  the  character.  All  the  powers  and  I 
possibilities  of  the  individual  may  be  more  or  less  foliy  J 
realised  when  willing  has  reached  its  highest  level  c 
development. 

Whilst  willing  is  thus  developing  op  to  its  highest  1 
level,  so  also  is  knowing.     We  have  already  remarked  1 
that  knowing  begins  to  be  of  a  strictly  scientiho  char-  I 
acter  towards   the    end   of   tho   second   seven   years. 
During  the  third  seven  years,  it  becomes,  under  favour-  I 
able  conditions,  more  completely  and  generally  scientific  I 
in  character.     The  learner  is   no    longer    satisfied    to  [ 
know  things  as  facts,  but    he    desires    to    know,  and  I 
insists  upon  knowing,  in  a  scientific  sense,  the  causes 
of  things,  and  the  laws  and  principles  which  belong  to  I 
them,  so  far  as  this  may  be  possible- 
Let  us  inquire  more  particnlarly  into  what  is  to  be  J 
understood  by  a  scientific  form  of  knowing.     We  have  I 
already  given  the  usual  definition  :  science  ia  organised  j 
knowledge.     To  organise  knowledge  is  to  set  it  forth 
in  its  proper  order  of  co-ordination  and  subordination : 
its  inter-relations,  inter- dependence,  and  inter-conneo-   i 
tion.     These  therefore  must  be  found  out.     In  other  j 
words,  we  must  obtain  a  knowledge  of  the  elements,  laws,  I 
principles,  causes,  and  effects  of  the  different  kinds  or  | 
classes  of  things,  and  of  their  nature  and  actions. 


How,  then,  does  the  mind  obtain  this  knowledge  ? 
As  has  been  previously  remarked,  the  mind  at  first 
deals  only  with  individual  objects,  as  concretes.  Later 
on  it  learns  to  take  account  of  larger  or  smaller  groups 
of  like  things,  that  is,  it  forms  ideas  of  classes,  in  a 
concrete  sense,  and  makes  inclusive  jndgraents  about 
them.  But,  in  the  third  period  of  development,  it  has 
come,  so  to  speak,  face  to  face  with  its  own  mind,  and 
definitely  and  clearly  realises  that  there  is  in  its  know- 
ledge a  purely  mental  element,  the  application  of  which 
is  not  necessarily  confined  to  one  object,  or  one  class  of 
objects. 

This  fact  is  not  only  recognised,  but  is  systematically 
made  use  of,  and  the  individual  now  generalises  His 
judgments  in  a  conscious  and  purposeful  manner.  Such 
a  rational  use  of  the  judgment  is  very  different  from 
the  experience-limited  and  practical  collective  judg- 
ments of  an  earlier  period.  The  individual  now  recog- 
nises the  fact  that  there  are  elements  of  universal 
truths  in  the  connection  of  causes  and  efTects  which  are 
discovered  in  single  objects.  A  very  great  advance  in 
mental  development  is  involved  in  this,  for  knowledge 
can  now  be  consciously  organised,  and  the  existing 
organisms  of  knowledge  (the  sciences)  can  be  more 
clearly  and  comprehensively  appreciated  from  the  purely 
rational  or  theoretical  point  of  view. 

Such  a  movement  of  thought  from  particular  in- 
atanc«B  and  judgments  of  limited  application  to  the 
recognition  of  universal  truths  and  the  forming  of 
judgments  of  universal  application,  is  called  inductive 
reasoning.     A   detailed   example  of   this   has   already 
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been  given  in  the  chapter  on  the  scope  and  method  o£ 
education.     We  will  now  express  the  matter  in  quite 
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There  is  first  a  particular  obaervation  of  a  certain 
class  of  facts,  or  phenomena,  which  common  experiettce 
has  shown  to  have  signiiicant  points  of  Bimilsrity ;  then 
follows  a  more  careful,  thorough,  complete,  and  sya- 
tematic  classifying  of  these  facta,  according  to  what 
is  leamt  from  severely  searching  observation.  This  is 
followed  by  that  higher  form  of  knowledge  about  the 
qualities,  powers,  relations,  and  nature  of  the  things, 
which  leads  to  the  forming  of  an  opinion  as  to  the 
reason,  or  reasons,  for  the  existence  of  certain  general 
qualities  or  powers.  These  general  judgments  about 
the  reason  for  such  tilings,  are  known  as  theories  or 
hypotheses,  and  they  are,  at  first,  simply  supposinge, 
or,  as  the  Bcientist  would  say,  purely  hypothetical 
theories.  They  seem,  as  we  say,  to  offer  a  satisfactoiy 
explanation  of  matters. 

The  next  thing  is  to  put  them  to  the  proof.  This  is 
best  done  by  taking  two  instances  of  the  conditions 
which  constitute  the  phenomenon  which  are  exactly 
similar  to  each  other,  with  the  single  exception  that  in 
one  case  the  condition  (or  conditions)  which  is  held  to 
be  the  reason  or  cause  for  the  phenomenon,  is  present, 
whilst  in  the  other  it  is  absent.  This  must  be,  so  far 
as  we  can  secure  it,  absolutely  the  only  difference 
between  the  two  cases.  Then,  if,  after  many  experi- 
ments and  experiences,  we  always  find  in  the  one  case 
that  the  phenomenon  itself  is  present,  whilst  in  the 
other  it  is  invariably  absent,  we  may  safely  conclud* 


that  what  we  have  given  as  re^aoii,  cause,  or  law,  ia  the 
right  one.  One  other  element  of  proof  remaina.  The 
theory  ia  regarded  as  true,  and  is  taken  as  the  basis 
for  reasoning  about  the  phenomena  which  it  represents, 
and  also  about  other  phenomena.  If  the  conclusions 
of  such  reasonings  prove  to  be  invariably  sound  when 
practically  applied  to  concrete  cases,  then  the  theory 
is  regarded  as  finally  established. 

When  principles  and  laws  ai'e  arrived  at  by  inductive 
reasoning,  they  become  centres  and  sources  of  numer- 
ous other  judgments  of  a  more  or  less  general  character. 
As  was  pointed  out  in  the  description  of  an  induction, 
a  universal  truth  or  principle  is  not  finally  accepted 
until  it  has  been  frequently  tested  by  practical  applica- 
tion to  particular  cases,  and  found  to  be  invariably 
correct.  For  example,  if  we  hold  it  to  be  true  that 
when  the  worker  is  interested  in  his  work  he  produces 
his  best  results,  then  whenever  we  find  particular 
persons,  or  groups' of  persons,  really  iuteresfed  in  their 
work,  we  ought  invariably  to  find  that  they  are  doing 
the  best  work  of  which  they  are  capable  (at  the  time). 

The  reasoning  would  proceed  as  follows : — all  in- 
terested workers  do  their  best  work  ;  these  persons  are 
interested  workers ;  therefore,  these  persona  do  their 
best  work.  It  will  be  seen  that  the  first  judgment  is 
the  result  of  the  investigation  which  has  given  the  in- 
duction, the  second  is  the  result  of  a  special  and  limited 
investigation  as  to  the  character  of  a  class,  and  the  third 
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is  general,  bnt  definitely  limited  ;  and  the  third  ia  only 
as  wide  as  the  less  comprehensive  of  the  other  two. 

Instead  of  referring  to  a  class  in  the  second  judg- 
ment, we  might  have  referred  to  an  individual  only. 
The  tbii-d  judgment  would  then  refer  only  to  the  indi- 
vidnal.  Such  a  movement  of  thought  from  judgments 
with  a  more  general  to  a  less  general,  or  individual, 
application  is  called  deductive  reasoning. 

It  ahould  be  noticed  that  deductions  are  based,  and 
ind,  upon  inductions,  and  that  inductions  depend 
upon  deductions  for  their  verification.  Thus  the  two  pro- 
ceeseB  are  inseparably  connected  with  each  other,  and 
are  really  only  two  phases  in  the  process  of  establishing 
rational  truth.  They  directly  bring  about  that  inter- 
connection of  knowledge  which  gives  it  scientific  form. 

From  what  has  been  said  of  induction  and  deduction, 
it  will  be  seen  that  knowing  has  what  we  may  call  a 
progressive  and  a  regressive  order  of  development.  It 
first  advances  from  individual  experiences  and  judg- 
ments, through  close  analytic  and  synthetic  investiga- 
tion, to  principles  of  universal  application.  When  these 
have  become  established  and  familiar,  the  mind  uses 
them  for  interpreting  and  explaining  new  experiences, 
and  for  the  more  complete  understanding  of  previous 
knowledge.  So  there  is  progress  from  a  knowledge 
of  things  to  a  knowledge  of  laws,  and  then  from  an 
understanding  of  laws  to  an  understanding  of  things, 

V  and  old. 

Towards  the  end  of  this  period,  and  onwards,  the 
mind  begins,  and  continues,  to  take  acconnt  of  itself  in 
iuite  and  systematic  way.     It  recog- 


nises  that  judgment,  as  such,  belongs  wholly  to  the 
mind,  and  is,  as  judgment,  separate  and  distinct  from 
experiences  which  give  rise  to  it.  Hence  are  recognised, 
in  a  more  or  less  full  and  complete  sense,  the  difEerences 
between  a  thing  and  its  attributes,  effects  and  causes, 
actions  and  laws,  systems  and  principles.  ITiis  involves 
the  recognition  of  the  difference  between  practical  and 
theoretical  knowledge,  between  that  which  is  predomin- 
antly sense-given  and  that  which  ia  predominantly 
reason- given. 

Strictly  logical  reasoning  of  this  kind  is  very  largely 
dependent  upon  language.  Indeed,  with  regard  to  the 
highest  forms,  it  may  be  said  to  practically  depend 
wholly  upon  the  aid  which  language  gives.  This  is  a 
point  with  which  we  shall  deal  more  fully  later  on.  It 
will  be  HufScient  to  say  here  that  language  has  now 
reached  its  highest  form  of  usefulness  to  thought,  and 
makes  possible  the  most  abstract  ideas  and  reasonings. 

Let  oa  again  refer  to  the  kind  of  knowledge  which 
may  be  obtained  about  a  lamp,  for  the  purpose  of 
illustrating  what  is  meant  by  this  higher  sort  of  know- 
ing. From  a  deeper  and  more  eshaustiva  study  of  the 
parts  and  functions  of  a  lamp  we  may  arrive  at  the 
laws  of  combustion,  as  shown  by  the  lamp-flame :  con- 
servation of  energy,  as  seen  in  the  products  of  the 
burning :  cohesion,  as  exemplified  iu  the  different  sub- 
stances of  which  the  parts  consist :  of  capillary  attrac- 
tion, as  involved  in  the  function  of  the  wick :  and  so 


These  would  be  grasped  in  a  more  or  less  superficial 
sense  at  first ;  and  can  only  be  known  in  some  fulness 


when   Btadied  under  speciM   sciences.     In   the   most  i 
adranced  stages  of  each  sabject.s  the  inter-i'elatiou  and  J 
inter-dependence  of  the  principles  themselves  are  con- 
sidered. 

Now  is  nnderstood  somewhat  of  the  truth  that  every  ^ 
unit  is  in  itself  a  unity  of  parts,  powers,  qualities  and 
relations,  which  may  be,  and  generally  are,  practically  . 
infinite.     It  has  been  well  said  that  a  fact  ia  an  infinity. 
And  yet  these  infinite  unities  are  but  units  in  greater  - 
unities,  and  these  of  others.     Indeed  it  is  only  because 
of  this  that  we  are  able  to  speak  of  any  one  thing  as  j 
being  infinite. 

A  pen  is  a  simple  and  commonplace  enough  article.  ■ 
And  yet  what  profound  troths  are  involved  in  tlie  co-  1 
hesion  of  the  particles  which  compose  it ;  what  a  vastly  I 
significant  history  there  is  in  its  development  to  its  i 
present  form ;  and  what  a  power  its  work  has  exerted,  | 
and  is  exerting,  upou  the  destiny  of  the  world. 

If  we  regard  things  in  such  ways,  and  endeavour  to  I 
find  the  elements  of  infinite  inter-relation  and  inter- 
dependence which  they  have,  then  we  are  making  our  I 
views  of  things  tend  towards  a  realisation  of  what  ia  ( 
believed  to  be  the  one  grand  infinite  unity  of  existence  | 
and  knowledge.  We  may  pursue  our  inquiry  still  [ 
further,  and  try  to  find  out  what  is  the  nature  and  I 
essence  of  existence  or  being,  as  such,  both  in  its  I 
universal  (mind  and  matter)  and  general  (animate  and  I 
inanimate  things)  forms.  This  is  philosophy  or  metor^  1 
physics,  and  is  clearly  a  purely  rational  form  of'l 
knowing. 

How  far  an  individual  will  go  in  such  a  very  abstract  i 


form  of  mental  developmeot,  niuat  always  depend  upon 
his  native  capacity  and  vigour  of  mind  and  body,  educa^ 
tional  advantages,  and  length  of  life.  Every  average 
mind  is  capable  of  somethiDg  in  this  direction,  but  not 
many  seem  capable  of  much.  Most  persons  can  how- 
ever appreciate  the  work  of  original  thinkers. 

Both  willing  and  knowing  are  greatly  indebted  to 
the  growth  and  development  of  the  pbyaical  powers,  in 
this  stage.  The  extreme  energy,  vivacity,  powers  of 
endurance,  delight  in  action,  and  desire  of  conquest,  in 
the  ordinarily  healthy  youth,  make  the  carrying  oat  of 
williuga  and  the  obtaining  of  knowledge-giving  experi- 
ences comparatively  easy  matters.  And  since  exhaus- 
tion of  the  physical  energies  is  very  soon  recovered 
from,  and  the  force  and  fulness  of  the  powers  soon 
re-estabiished,  the  pursuit  of  knowledge  is  constant, 
and  its  intensity  maintained. 

Feeling  is  still  very  active  and  powerful,  but  18  much 
more  subordinate  than  even  in  the  second  seven  years. 
It  13  now  regarded  aa  a  sign  of  weakness  to  show  any 
marked  evidences  of  the  elfect  of  certain  feelings,  and, 
indeed,  this  idea  is  sometimes  taken  to  such  extremes 
that  it  is  held  to  be  bad  form  to  give  emphatic  expression 
to  any  kind  of  feelings.  But  they  are  still  apt  to  be 
occasionally  violent  and  excessive,  owing  to  the  inten- 
sity of  willing. 

Now  the  higher  and  nobler  aentimenta  are  greatly 
developed.  Affection,  love,  admiration,  devotion,  wor- 
ship, esteem,  sympathy,  and  the  like,  assume  more 
purely  rational  and  moral  forms.  With  them  are  also 
Hreloped  their  opposites  of  dislike,  hatred,  jealousy, 
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indiSereDce,  oeglect,  contempt,  disrespect,  and  iiiifeol4 
ingness.     Also  the  higher  feelings   of  truth,  hetmtf^T 
goodness,  and  virtue,  take  on  their  fullest  and  finef 
diaracteristlcs ;   or  are  perverted  to  base  and  ignoblttfl 
forms.     Feelings  of  novelty,  contrast,  surprise,  and  t 
like,  all   have   much    greater   significauce,   and   mor^ 
direct  and  remote  relations  in   thought.     Feiu-lessneaj 
is  more  under   the  purposeful   control  of  willing  am 
knowing;  whilst  fear   is  often  less   fre<^[uently  show 
and  less  intense  when   active.     The  feeling  of   powei 
brings  with  it  the  feelings  of  responsibility  and  oblig 

The  development  of  willing  makes  it  possible  to  r 
pre«8  the  feelings  to  a  very  considerable  degree, 
good  illostratioD  of  this  repression  is  Rfaown  in  1 
amount  of  physical  pain  boys  will  endci-e  rather  thai 
admit,  either  by  weeping  or  appealing  for  mercy,  thai 
they  are  unable  to  bear  it. 

There  are,  however,  higher   motives  for   repre 
the  feelings.     It  is  soon  found  that  a  state  of  emotiol 
or  passion  ie  generally  a  barrier  to  accurate  and  profibl 
able  willing  and  knowing.     Hence  it  is  that  definib^ 
efforts  are  made  to  obtain,  and  maintain,  control  ovt 
tJie  feelings. 

On  the  other  hand  some  of  the  feelings  are  deliberate!]! 
indulged,  with  a  freedom  often  approaching  license,  C 
certain  occasions;  whilst  others  are  systematically  cnhiJ 
tivated  for  pecuniary  or  personal  reasons.  It  is  usuaUjC 
thought  right  to  give  very  emphatic  expressions  ( 
feeling  on  snch  occasions  as ;  victory  in  games,  exhibi«J 
tions  of  power  and  skill,  the  appearance  of  popular  OT'J 


emineiit  persons,  and  bo  forth,  Ojiu  might  almost  say 
that  it  is  requii-cd  of  people  to  allow  marked  signs  of 
distress  in  connection  with  cei-tain  sad  events  amongst 
close  relatives  or  friends.  It  ia  clear,  therefore,  that 
the  feelings  must  be  very  much  under  command. 

The  systematic  cultivation  of  the  feelings  takes  place 
iu  the  training  of  the  musician,  artist,  actor,  singer, 
orator,  and  the  like.  All  thcso  have  need  of  the  power 
of  fully  i-ealising  in  themselves,  or  to  conceive,,  states  of 
feeling  so  that  they  may  truthfully  express  them  iu 
their  respective  arts.  We  may  say  that  the  piano-timer, 
the  wine-taster,  the  tea-taster,  and  others,  cultivate  the 
feelings  in  a  more  concrete  sense. 

Ordiraiy  people  indulge,  and  cultivate,  their  feelings 
iu  a  more  or  less  systematic  way  through  attendance  at 
dramatic  performances,  concerts,  balls,  military  and 
civil  pageants,  and  so  forth.  Such  exercising  of  the 
feelings,  when  uuder  the  control  of  willing  and  knowing, 
is  helpl'ul  to  both  of  these,  for  there  is  much  in  the 
occasions  which  conveys  knowledge  in  an  attractive 
and  vivid  manner,  and  there  is  generally  a  very  restful, 
refreshing,  and  invigorating  change  of  the  activity  of 
willing.  The  proper  indulgence  of  the  feelings  is  as 
profitable  as  it  is  pleasurable. 

ITie  special  gratification  of  the  feelings,  through 
sensations,  seems  likely  to  receive  much  more  attention 
in  the  near  futui'o.  Already  what  are  called  colour- 
concerte  and  perfume  concerts  have  been  given.  In 
these  performances  colours  and  perfumes  are  made  to 
succeed  each  other,  either  singly  or  in  combinations,  in 
^manner   resembling  solos  and   harmonies  in  music. 
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IV.: >:  I'.ivx'e  Kvu  o\t!\*molv  s:v..tl!.  ::  lie  ccliI'I  be  said  to 
r^^allv  havo  aiiv  ac  all;  aiivrLiir.^  :•.:  :ie  wav  o:  abstract 
ideas  tv.vk  iiijos  to  ^U*\  oU>^^ ;  tlv;-  idea  •: :  a  to-morrow 
was  of  ^\>iaj»aracivoly  lato  ira^wrii ;  his  Iziajjuage  con- 
sisitcil  ahao>t  whollv  of  i;\'sturfs  ai'.d  iuiirative  sounds ; 
and  his  ki\owU\l;kjv*  of  luituber  stvms  zict  to  have  ex- 
Ct>eilod  thi\'i\  or  fivo*  for  a  vory  lon^  'thrice. 

Aotioii  was  tlio  oliiot'  ^viuvni  of  privj.i:ive  man.  It 
W'UM  uiHJiwiury  for  liiui  to  lliiiik  in  v.vn'Jocc:ou  with  his 
HVtUUiM,  but  luit  for  hi  III  t\>  know  chat  ho  was  chinkinir. 


Hence  Mb  thought  was  intuitive,  immediate,  and  prac- 
tical, in  so  far  as  it  had  to  do  with  his  ordinary  actions. 
As  these  activities  grew  in  number  and  complexity,  and 
the  sphere  of  their  application  was  increased,  so  thought 
and  knowledge  became  fuller  and  deeper.  This  is 
clearly  demonstrated  by  the  history  of  man  during  the 
stone  age,  and  the  age  of  metals. 

The  gradual  evolving  of  the  higher  products  of  the 
thought  and  action  of  to-day  can  be  clearly  traced  from 
the  moat  primitive  thought  and  action  of  the  earliest 
races.  The  present  consists  chiefly  of  the  remains  of 
the  past.  Our  religious  ceremonies,  marriage  customs, 
names  of  days  of  the  week,  and  many  other  matters,  all 
contain  traces  of  a  very  remote  past. 

A  careful  study  of  these  things  is  as  necessary  as  it 
is  helpful  to  the  right  understanding  of  the  problem  of 
education.  Man  has  not  fundamentally  changed  his 
nature,  and,  indeed,  only  a  fraction  of  the  race  seems  to 
have  undergone  any  very  considerable  change  at  all,  in 
the  way  of  what  we  call  advance  in  civihsation.  The 
European  nations  with  their  foreign  branches,  which 
claim  to  be  the  most  highly  civilised,  comprise,  at  the 
most,  not  more  than  one-third  of  the  total  population  of 
the  world. 

Whatever,  therefore,  we  can  know  about  the  past 
development  of  the  race  will,  at  least,  throw  very 
considerable  light  upon  the  present  nature  of  human 
beings.  And  such  a  knowledge  is  one  of  the  first 
conditions  of  a  grasp  of  educational  principles. 

Some  General  Remarks  on  Development— The  general 
order  of  development  as  sketched  alwve  applies  not 
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only  tn  tlie  !if<?  tia  a  whole,  but  aho  to  each  particular 
line    of    progress    and    to    every    considerable    unit    of  I 
advance.     And  this  ia  true  at  every  sta^e  of  life,  for  | 
the  reason  that  all  the  elements  of  mind  are  always  co-   I 
active,  however  mnch  any  one  of  them  may  predominate.    , 

An  adnit  can  often  dispense  with  actual  sense   ex-    | 
periences  in  connection  with  a  new  form  of  knowledge, 
because  he  may  have  had  a  considerable  number   of 
similar  ones,  the  details  of  which  he  can  easily  recall  I 
to   mind.     The   sense   experiences   are,   so   to  put  it, 
duplicated.     But  if  be  is  unable  to  do  thia,  then  the  I 
beat,  and  the  only  certain  and  really  signiTicant,  metbod 
is   to   give    him   the   proper   sense   experiences. 
Professor  Lanrie  says:  "  If  ever  yon  have  the  mind  of  I 
an  undeveloped  adult  to  deal  witb  (a  Central  African, 
for  example,  or  a  British  boor),  and  desire  to  teach  hira  I 
anything,  you   must,   even    with   him,  start  from  the  J 
simplest  child-elements  of  it." 

There  is  a  point,  however,  in  the  history  of  a  well- -1 
developed  mind  when,  in  consequence  of  its  ripe  rei 
and  rich  experiences,  it  i.s  able  to  make  use  of  what  we  J 
have  termed  the  order  of  regressive  advance  to  a  very  1 
considerable  extent.  The  highest  order  of  scientifio  ] 
mind  is  able  to  reason  from  principles  and  effects  to  I 
phenomena.  This  is  best  shown  in  such  cases  as  the  | 
discovery  of  new  planets  from  the  actions  of  known  ones,  ■ 
the  invention  of  machinery  which  exemplifies  scientifio  J 
principles,  Hnd  the  anticipation  of  concrete  discoveries, 
based  ujmu  rational  deductions. 

But  even  such  very  exceptional  ]^>owerR  are,  in  the  I 
resource,   obliged   to   make   use   of  the   material  | 


obtained  from  actual  experiences,  witii  regard  to  know- 
ledge about  the  physical  world.  In  the  case  of  all 
pnrely  rational  knowledge,  the  mind  is,  directly  and 
immediately,  only  indebted  to  its  own  activities ;  but 
the  original  source  of  all  that  is  in  the  mind  as  know- 
ledge is  the  experiences  which  happen  to  the  senses. 

Another  point  which  requires  to  be  clearly  nnderstood 
is  that  we  regard  a  certain  stage  of  development  as 
reached  only  when  thi're  is  a  clear  cooaciousness  in  the 
individual  of  the  poaseasion  of  a  power,  at  least  in  a 
concrete  and  practical  sen.se,  and  a  frequent  uae  of  it. 
Incidental  powers  and  results  due  to  the  possession  of 
the  germs  of  such  powers,  must  always  precede,  to  a 
greater  or  lesser  extent,  the  definite  and  general 
development  of  them. 

Still  more  necessary  ia  it  to  always  bear  in  mind  that 
our  knowledge  of  the  development  consists  in  thfl 
realisation  of  movement  rather  than  steps,  of  tendencies 
rather  than  times,  in  the  life  history  of  a  human  being. 
To  endeavour  to  fix  the  exact  times  at  which  exact 
amounts  of  development  take  place  is  likely  to  prove 
even  more  mischievous  than  inaccurate.  At  the  same 
time,  onr  ideas  and  actions  would  become  chaotic  if  we 
fail  to  recognise  and  allow  for  the  practically  infinite 
similarities  of  nature  and  development  amongst  indivi- 
duals of  the  same  kind  or  class. 

Whilst  it  is  impossible  to  trace  in  details  the  different 
items  of  development  from  one  stage  to  another,  yet  it 
is  quite  easy,  in  moat  cases,  to  know  that  an  individual 
has  or  has  not  reached  one  or  other  of  those  important 
periods  which  have  been  mentioned,  by  the  fact  that  he 


is  able  to  do  certain  characteristic  mental  and  physical  I 
work.     "Whilst  there  is  a  period  when  a  peraou  aeema  I 
to  be  neither  quite  a  girl  nor  a  woman,  a  boy  nor  a  man, 
yet  this  is  followed  by  a  period  when  no  one  would 
hesitate  to  nay  this  person  is  a  woman,  or  man,  and  not   , 
a  girl,  or  boy. 

Perhaps  the  most  important  characteristic  of  true  > 
development  is  the  increase  of  the  ability  to  do  more 
difficult,  profound,  and  complex  things.  At  first  only 
very  simple,  easy,  and  obvious  things  are  done.  When 
Bome  measure  of  facility  and  accuracy  in  doing  these 
has  been  secured,  then  there  is  a  gradual  increase  in 
the  power  to  do  greater  and  higher  work.  This  is  true 
of  the  general  stages  of  development,  and  also  of  every 
complete  particular  development  and  each  of  its  parts. 

But  there  is  also  the  great  truth  that  life  includes 
decay  as  well  as  growth.  All  organisms  have  a  limit 
of  higher  organisation,  from  which,  sooner  or  later, 
proceed  disorganisation,  decay,  and  death.  This  is 
true  of  the  whole  and  of  its  parts,  and  the  extent  to 
which  the  whole  or  separate  parts  will  develop,  and  the 
time  when  they  will  begin  to  decay,  depend  upon  the 
native  vigour  and  capacity  of  the  individual,  and  the 
chances  and  changes  of  life, 


CHAPTER  V 

GENERAL  PRINCIPLES  OF  EDUCATION— (con/mM^rf) 

From  our  knowledge  of  the  chief  phases  of  mental 
development  cjome  some  of  the  most  important  of  all 
the  educational  principles.  It  will  be  at  once  recog- 
nised that  if  we  hold  that  education  is  the  science  of 
human  development  in  so  far  as  this  is  purposely 
determined  by  the  systematic  imparting  of  knowledge, 
then  the  order  of  development,  and  the  ordering  of 
instruction  so  as  to  best  aid  and  determine  it,  are  the 
two  points  with  which  education  has  most  to  do.  In 
fact  we  may  say  that  all  the  educational  principles 
directly  depend  upon,  or  are  related  to,  this  great  central 
consideration.  Every  principle  must  either  express 
some  aspect  of  this  truth,  or  be  regulated  by  it.  This 
will  appear  more  and  more  clearly  as  we  proceed  with 
our  discussion. 

The  Principle  of  Development. — We  have  already 
insisted  that  it  is  necessary  to  have  continuity,  co- 
herence, system,  and  unity,  in  education,  so  that  we 
may  best  assist  the  mind  to  develop  according  to  its 
own  proper  nature.  It  is  just  as  essential  that  there 
should  be  differences  in  the  matter  and  manner  of  the 


edncating  influencee,  according  to  the  varying  char- 
acter and  force  of  the  mental  powers  at  ihe  different 
stages  of  their  development.  Hence  we  have  this  prin- 
ciple of  development. 

Rousseau  insisted  that  we  onght  to  "  let  infancy  ripen 
in  infants."  And  Professor  Laurie  has  well  said : 
"To  which  we  may  add  'Let  boyhood  ripen  in  boys, 
youthhood  in  youths,  and  manhood  in  men.'  Do  not 
anticipate."  Comeniua  regarded  the  period  of  the  com- 
plete education  of  youth  as  extending  from  the  first  to 
the  twenty-fourt.h  year.  He  divides  this  into  four 
periods  of  six  years  and  prescribes  a  different,  but  de- 
pendent, work  for  each,  according  to  the  powers  and 
capacities  which  are  developing  daring  each  period. 

The  best  way  of  practically  describing  development 
is  to  say  that  every  new  element  in  a  thing,  whether 
of  quality  or  quantity,  grows  out  of  what  was  pre- 
viously present,  and  grows  into  that  which  is  after- 
wards present.  This  great  truth  is  popularly  expressed 
in  several  generally  accepted  educational  maxims;  it 
will  be  convenient,  therefore,  to  discuss  the  principle  in 
connection  with  these. 

I.  From  the  Known  to  the  Unknown, — This  is  the 
usual  form  of  the  rule,  but,  since  we  can  never  fully 
know  all  about  <i  thing,  and  certainly  cannot  proceed 
straight  to  the  knowledge  of  the  entirely  unknown,  it 
wonld  be  better  to  say:  from  the  more  or  less  known 
to  the  more  or  less  unknown.  The  real  meaning  is 
that  we  must  first  discover  aU  the  known  details  in  a  ' 
fresh  experience,  and  nse  them  ns  means  of  understand- 
ing  those  which   are   new.     Since  a  whole  is  but  a   \ 
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union  and  unity  of  its  parts,  the  more  we  know  of  the 
latter  the  greater  chance  there  is  of  naderatancling  the 
whole. 

The  same  point  is  involved  in  the  principle  of  inter- 
relation and  inter-dependence,  which  is  really  only  a 
ape^;ial  aspect  of  the  principle  of  development.  The 
foundation  of  both  ia  the  fact  that  the  meaning  of  every 
new  experience  depends  very  largely  upon  the  power 
of  intcqiretation  given  by  past  experiences.  In  other 
words  presentations  always  involve  re-preaentations. 

A  simple  illustration  of  this  is  seen  In  the  case  of 
a  chiid  meeting  with  a  giraffe  for  the  first  time. 
Doubtless,  at  first,  the  child  would  be  filled  with  the 
most  intense  astonishment,  if  not  terror.  But  it  wilt 
soon  recognise  that  it  ia  a  living  thing  with  four  lega, 
a  body,  a  tail,  a  neck,  a  head,  two  eyes,  two  ears,  a 
nose,  and  a  mouth.  This  will  enable  it  to  class  the 
object  as  an  animal,  and  a  quadruped.  It  will  then 
be  able  to  give  its  attention  to  the  chief  elements  of 
difference,  which  are  the  size  and  proportion  of  the 
well-known  details.  From  this  it  can  be  easily  led 
to  form  some  correct  ideas  of  the  habitat,  and  habits, 
of  the  giraffe. 

Every  child  is,  mentally,  full  of  almost  infinite 
details  of  elementary  knowledge,  that  ie,  of  mental  im- 
preBsions,  left  by  the  experiences  which  have  happened 
to  it.  Before  ever  a  human  being  can  definitely  affect 
a  child  through  the  properly  educative  influences,  it 
has  been  subjected  to  innumerable  inflnencea,  which 
have  left  important  and  lasting  effects.  Were  this  not 
so  the  educator  conid  not  do  a  thousandth  part  of  what 
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is  ordiniirily  done  by  him.  It  is  only  as  this  inevitabld 
knowledge  of  the  child  is  clearly  recognised  and  made 
nse  of  that  early  education  can  be  as  eSectire  or  ezten- 
mre  as  it  might  be. 

"  Jean  Fatil  says  of  the  child,  that  it  learns  more  in 
the  Srst  tbree  years  of  its  life  than  an  adult  in  his  three 
years  at  the  university  ;  that  a  circnnmavigator  of  the 
globe  is  indebted  for  more  notions  to  his  nurse  than  to 
all  the  peoples  of  the  world  with  whom  he  has  come  in 
contact.  It  ia,  in  fact,  astounding  what  a  relatively 
immense  crowd  of  ideas  a  hnman  being  gains  in  the 
first  years.  He  gets  acquainted  with  a  thousand  things 
of  home,  street,  garden,  field,  wood,  tht-  wonders  of  the 
heavens,  the  manifold  events  of  natare,  the  land  and 
the  people  of  the  neighbourhood,  and  learns  to  call  most 
of  them  by  name ;  he  learns  to  ase  a  great  part  of  the 
vocabukry  of  his  motJier  tongne,  and  its  most  impor- 
tant forms  of  word  and  sentence ;  he  leama  to  think  in 
the  vernacular  "  (Dr.  Karl  Lange). 

To  directly  base  formal  education  upon  such  facts  ia 
most  likely  to  arouse  interest  in  the  learner,  for  it  is 
calculated  to  make  him  feel  tbat  what  he  already  knows 
is  practically  useful  and  able  to  bring  more  knowledge 
and  greater  power.  The  ability  to  make  accurate  and 
deeper  jndgmenta  depends  upon  the  readiness  and 
fulness  with  which  we  make  comparisons,  and  the 
kind  of  standard  with  which  we  compare.  If  we  fail 
to  find  many  connections  between  the  new  and  the 
old,  it  is  not  possible  to  make  many  judgments. 

Let  it  not  be  forgotten  that  the  most  familiar  is 
often  the  least  known.     The  form   labourer  wbo  sees 


BO  much  of  many  kinds  of  plants  and  flowers  gene- 
rally knows  least  about  them,  in  the  way  of  formal 
knowledge.  At  the  same  time,  such  a  familiarity 
with  certain  objects  ia  the  beet  possible  starting  point 
for  scientific  knowledge.  Nothing  becomes  known  to 
us  in  a  full  and  significant  sense  unless,  and  until,  we 
thoroughly  and  cai-efully  observe  and  rellect  upon  its 
parts  aad  powers  in  their  detail  and  unity. 

This  rule  applies  equally  to  experiences,  knowledge, 
thoughts,  actions,  and  words.  Dr.  Bain  has  well  said 
that :  "  If  a  demonstration  proceeds  upon  principles 
not  already  understood  ;  if  a  description  contains  terms 
with  no  meaning  to  the  person  addressed ;  if  directions 
involve  acts  that  have  not  been  previously  performed, 
the  upshot  is  a  failure." 

The  foHowing  are  examples  of  progress  from  the 
known  to  the  unknown.  A  little  child  may  be  taught 
many  things  about  the  cat  in  its  own  home.  Then 
other  cats  of  the  same  kind,  in  other  homes,  may  be 
considered.  This  will  widen  its  knowledge  of  the  animal 
and  of  homes.  Afterwards  another  species  of  cat,  which 
ia  met  with  in  the  same  neighbourhood,  can  be  studied 
in  a  similar  way.  This  should  be  followed  by  species 
met  with  in  England,  but  not  in  the  child's  locality. 
Thna  some  foreign  kinds  will  be  introduced.  From  tame 
cats  to  wild  cats  may  be  the  next  step.  Knowledge  of 
the  habitat,  and  habits,  of  the  latter  will  prepare  the 
way  for  learning  about  the  tiger.  So  the  series  can 
be  extended  to  any  convenient  extent;  and  at  any 
point  there  may  be  a  passage  from  knowledge  about 
the  animal  to  knowledge  about  its  surroundings,  pi-ev, 


and  foes  (animal  and  human).     Hence  geography  and 
general  natural  history  may  be  dealt  with. 

Also  from  the  same  starting  point  another  series 
may  be  followed.  When  some  knowledge  of  a  cat 
has  been  obtained  through  observation  and  talk,  this 
may  be  naed  aa  a  basis  for  getting  a  knowledge  of  the 
signs  for  spoken  words,  through  a  reading  lesson. 
This  in  turn  will  serve  as  a  reason  for  learning  abont 
the  way  of  forming  the  necessary  symbols,  through 
lessons  in  drawing  and  writing,  which  give  the  oppor- 
tunity for  proceeding  from  the  representative  (outline 
of  the  animal)  to  the  conventional  (word)  sign.  The 
arrangement  of  the  legs  of  the  animal  supply  the 
material  for  a  systematic  number  lesson.  The  language 
material  will,  later  on,  sei-ve  as  the  subject-matter  for 
grammar  lessons.  Similarly  all  the  subjects  usually 
employed  may  be  quite  naturally  led  up  to. 

The  general  nature  of  what  will,  as  a  rule,  be  known 
by  the  individual  at  certain  periods  of  his  life  has  been 
pointed  out  in  the  previous  chapter.  Knowledge,  of  the 
kind  appropriate  to  the  different  stages,  abont  all  the 
ordinary  natural  phenomena  and  common  objects,  such 
as :  air,  light,  weather,  trees,  flowers,  fruits,  vegetables, 
honseliold  furniture,  clothing,  and  so  on,  may  be  taken 
for  granted  in  every  case.  Of  course  there  will  be 
diSerences  of  detail  in  knowledge  in  the  cases  of  town 
children  and  country  children,  and  those  who  live  in 
manufacturing,  agricultural,  seaside,  or  mining  districts; 
and  there  will  also  be  individual  difl'erences  as  to  the 
afsile  of  knowledge  of  those  who  live  in  the  same  dis- 
-en  in  the  same  house.     The  wealth  or  poverty 


of  parents,  aud  their  differeut  occupations,  wilJ  mean 
variety  in  the  details  of  the  immediate  surroundings  of 
the  children. 

Nevertheless  there  is  always  a  substantial  and  con- 
siderable amount  of  common  knowledge  which,  for  all 
practical  purposes,  may  be  taken  as  jTossesaed  by  all,  in 
the  same  sense.  House,  horse,  butter,  bread,  chair, 
Eeld,  water,  and  practically  innumerable  other  objects 
have  the  same  meaning  for  all,  and  offer  common 
sources  of  knowledge-influences  in  formal  education. 
The  elements  of  individual  differences  in  knowledge 
must  be  related  to  the  common  items  and  used  as  illus- 
trations aud  examples. 

2.  From  the  Simple  to  the  Complex. — This  again  is 
a  rule  which  diroctly  depends  upon  the  nature  of 
development  as  such.  "Milk  for  babes  and  strong 
meat  for  men,"  has  been  a  long-recogniaed  proverbial 
truth.  There  is  no  need  to  do  more  than  refer  to 
what  has  been  already  said  about  the  gradual  increase 
of  the  mental,  aud  bodily,  powers  in  support  of  this 
practical  rule. 

The  only  real  difficulty  in  the  matter  is  to  decide  as 
to  what  is  simple,  and  how  to  proceed  so  as  to  solve 
the  complex  by  the  simple  additions  of  simples,  in  so 
far  as  this  may  be  possible. 

It  is  probably  true  to  say  that  all  that  is  possible  for 
the  human  mind  to  know  possesses  difficulty  mainly  in 
BO  far  as  it  is  complex,  intricate,  and  incapable  of  being 
presented  and  grasped  in  simple  separate  details.  In 
other  words,  the  greatest  of  all  difliculties  is  that  of  com- 
plexity.   Hence,  the  function  of  the  educator  is  to  take 
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every  means  of  reajLvini?  thinga  into  tlieir  sizaplest 
elements,  and  to  present  these  in  gradnallj  mcreaaDg 
complrALtj,  and  in  aacii  relations  that  the  total  complex 
lA  moHt  ol^ariv  and  fallv  realised  and  anderstood. 

Bat  this  U  always  sabject  to  the  condition  that  the 
whole  complex  has,  in  a  snperticial  and  elementary 
sense,  first  been  grasped.  It  is  not  po^flble  to  under- 
stand the  natare  of  a  part  of  a  whole  unless  some 
general  idea  of  the  whole  has  been  formed.  Of  this  we 
shall  have  more  to  say  in  the  chapter  on  the  develop- 
ment of  knowledjre. 

Simplicity  and  directness  are  the  chief  elements  of 
h«-lpfalne?^s  to  a  learner.  Each  new  point  most  be 
ci^rar  in  itself,  and  in  its  relation  to  those  other  parts 
which  are  immediately  connected  with  it.  Every  £resh 
item  of  knowledge  must  be  of  a  kind  that  the  papil 
can  apprehend,  and  must  not  try  his  powers  beyond 
their  strength.  That  is  to  say :  both  quality  and 
quantity  must  be  suitable. 

Conif-niu.s  puts  this  point  very  happily  when  he  says  : 
"  Most  teach 'Ts  sow  plants  instead  of  seeds  ;  do  not  pro- 
d'j'xi  from  most  simple  principles." 

Of  course  the  word  simple  is  a  purely  relative  term. 
What  is  simple  to  tin;  philosopher  may  be  extremely 
complex  to  the  practical  man,  and  conversely.  What 
in  Himi)le  to  tlie  child  is  complex  to  the  infant.  Perhaps 
the  best  (h'scription  of  the  simple  is  :  that  which  is  well- 
known,  familiar,  and  under  such  control  that  it  can,  as 
a  rule,  be  readily  and  accurately  applied  either  in  theor}' 
or  practice.  It  is  clear  that  such  knowledge  will  form 
a  safe  and  sure  basis  for  advance. 


The  first  thing  to  do,  therefore,  is  to  find  out  \shftt 
knowleclgp  of  ench  a  character  the  learner  has  in  relation 
to  the  knowledge  which  it  is  desirable  for  him  to  poesesa, 
and  what,  power  in  applying  it.  The  general  chavocter 
of  the  knowledge  possessed  at  certain  stages  of  develop- 
ment has  been  described  in  the  previous  chapter.  The 
particular  items  of  knowledge  will  be  according  to  the 
special  experiencBB  and  training  of  the  individual. 

What  we  may  call  the  order  of  greatent  simplicity 
will  be  best  obtained  by  first  taking  wholes  which  are 
made  up  of  simple  units.  The  whole  should  be  carefully 
analysed  and  the  relation  of  each  of  tJie  parts  to  the 
others  in  the  total  comple."<  mastered.  Then  the  nature 
and  special  qnalities  of  each  part  should  be  dealt  with. 
Then  we  may  go  on  to  the  analysing  of  more  complex 
wholes  into  groups  of  significant  units,  and  when  the 
general  character  and  relation  of  these  have  been 
mastered,  treating  these  groups  in  a  similar  way.  In 
other  words  we  should  carefully  observe  the  principle 
of  graduated  difficulty. 

Probably  there  is  no  more  severe  teat  of  the  true 
educator  than  his  method  of  demonstrating  the  complex. 
A  catalogue  of  the  elements  involved  in  a  complex  is 
of  very  little,  if  any,  help  to  the  understanding  of  the 
whole.  If  a  clockmaker  should  begin  to  instruct  an 
apprentice  by  telling  him  the  names  of  every  separate 
part  of  a  clock,  he  would  most  likely  make  confusion 
worse  confounded  in  the  mind  of  his  pupil.  The  most 
helpful  method  would  be  to  proceed  in  some  snch  way 
OB  the  following. 

Xiet  us  suppose  that  we  wish  to  impart  knowledge 
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nbout  ft  cfrtain  corupli>x.  We  will  further  aeRiime  that 
this  is  an  object  which  consiHts  of  three  principal  parts, 
and  t.hntthesepartgoousist  of  several  smaller  parts,  each 
of  wliich  haa  three  or  four  units  of  detail.  The  first  thing 
is  to  ffpt  a  good  Keneral  idea  of  the  whole,  and  then  of 
each  of  the  three  principal  parts.  The  learner  must 
know  in  what  way  these  three  parts  make  up  the  whole, 
and  what  are  their  general  characteristics  and  relations. 
Much  of  this  will  be  beat  learnt  by  taking  the  object, 
or  a  model  of  it,  and  separating  the  three  part.s,  and 
then  pntting  them  together  again. 

When  so  much  has  been  mastered,  so  that  it  bae 
become  cleav  and  simple  to  the  learner,  then  the  leaser 
parts  should  be  treated  in  a  similar  way.  And,  atiet 
these  have  been  learnt,  then  their  details  can  be  dealt 
with,  TTius  the  order  of  simplicity  is :  from  the  whole 
to  the  chief  parts,  then  to  the  leaser  parts,  and  finally 
to  the  details  of  these.  The  relation  of  each  unit, 
whether  a  proup  or  an  individunl,  to  the  whole  must 
always  be  insisted  upon ;  and  each  step  must  be 
tlioroughly  known  before  the  nest  is  attempted. 

In  this  way  the  mind  geta  knowledge  most  easily, 
clearly,  and  accurately,  and  acquires  a  method  in  its 
work  which  greatly  economises  its  energy,  and  makes 
possible  what  would  otherwise  not  be  so. 

Thus  there  are  tiro  things  to  be  decided,  firstly,  what 
are.  the  elements  and  relations  of  the  knowledge  complex, 
and,  secondly,  what  are  the  powers  and  present  know- 
ledge of  the  learner.  True  knowledge  is  a  growth,  not 
an  accumulation ;  and  a  child's  mind  resembles  & 
developing  plant,  not  an  empty  sack.     The  mind  is  sa 
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or^an  which  requires  to  lie  well  and  wisely  provided 
with  appetising  food ;  bnt  it  must  do  ita  own  eating, 
digeBting,  and  assimilating. 

The  educator  must  always  endeavoar  so  to  arrange 
the  work  of  the  learner  tliat  each  component  part  of  a 
whole,  its  nature  and  detail,  and  its  relation  to  the 
whole,  is  most  easily  observed,  understood,  and  remem-  . 
bered.  The  movement  of  thought  and  knowledge  is 
from  wholes  to  their  parts  and  powers,  until  the  wholes 
are  somewhat  fully  known.  Through  such  a  know- 
ledge of  individual  wholes  all  those  belonging  to  the 
same  class  or  kind  are  known. 

Mr.  Herbert  Spencer  remarks  on  this  maxim  :  "The 
mind  develops.  Like  all  things  that  develop  it  pro- 
greases  from  the  homogeneous  to  the  heterogeneous ; 
and  a  normal  training  system,  being  an  objective 
counterpart  of  this  sabjective   process,  must  exhibit  a 

like  progression Not  only  in  its  details  should 

education  proceed  from  the  simple  to  the  complex,  but 
in  its  ensemble  also." 

One  of  the  most  valuable  practical  applicatiouH  of 
this  rule  is  found  in  connecting  all  the  early  knowledge 
lessons  with  the  experiences  and  objects  of  the  home 
life.  Every  home  is  the  world  in  miniature,  just  as 
every  person  is  humanity  in  the  little.  Geography  can 
be  developed  from  tlio  home  surroundings,  natural 
history  from  the  domestic  animals,  and  so  on.  The 
aim  must  always  be  to  widen  the  field  of  knowledge. 
As  Pestalozzi  says ;  "  The  circle  of  knowledge  com- 
mences close  round  a  man  and   from  thence  stretches 


^^^jBt  concentrically." 
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For  all  general  and  practical   purposes  the  simp] 
may  be  taken  to  bo  that  which  properly  belongs  to  t 
periocl  of  development  in  which  the  individual  then  iBfl 
and  with  which  he  is  actually  familiar  both  with  i 
spect  to  experience  and  knowledge.     The  complex  will,J 
from  this  point  of  view,  be  that  which  is  unfamiliar  to^M 
or  in  advauce  of,  the  present  state  of  development  o 
fhe  individual. 

Some  most  interesting  evidence  of  the  developmei 
of  the  power  to  grasp  the  simple  and  the  complex  iiu 
found  in    the    history  of   the    idea   of    number.     On^ 
African  tribe  has  been  found  to  liave  a  separate  namOn 
only  for  one  object,  any  number  of  objects  more  thai 
one  being  called  many.     The  Bushmen  could  not  coanfl 
beyond  two;  other  tribes  have  diti^rent  words  for  oad 
and  two,  but  then  proceed  to  combine  these  thus:  twQi 
one,  two-two,  two-two-one,  two-two-two.     Many  savai 
races  are  un.ible  to  count  the  fingers  of  one  hand. 

3.  From  the  Concrete  to  the  Abstract. — This  practice 
maxim  is  the  most  directly  expressive  of  the  principM 
of  development.     It  covers,  in  a  general  way,  all  thai 
bas  been  said  about  tlie  three  great  stages  of  develoi> 
ment ;  and,  therefore,  has  the  very  highest  meaning  an^ 
authority  for  the  practical  educator.     Comenius  says  s!l 
"  First,  the  senses  should  be  exercised  ;  then  the  memoiy^ 
then   the   understanding,   and   lastly,  the  judgment,") 
Interpreted  according  to  modem  psychology,  this  t 
pression  is  a  good  way  of  stating  the  matter. 

First  educate  the  senses.  This  is  the  truth  which  isl 
insisted  upon  by  this  rule.  That  most  ancient  of  ali'1 
philosophical  and  educational  truths :  "  there  is  nothingB 
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in  the  mind  whicli  is  not  first  in  the  senses,"  must  be 
recognised  and  realised  from  the  very  lirsb.  The  abstract 
can,  primarily,  come  only  through,  and  out  of,  the 
concrete.     No  concrete,  no  abstract,  is  the  condition. 

Itousseau  is  the  great  apostle  of  this  truth.  But  like 
many  great  pioneers  of  scientific  thought  he  has  ex- 
aggerated the  principle,  and  urged  it  to  the  exclusion 
of  others  which  are  equally  important.  He  says :  "  The 
first  faculties  which  are  formed  and  perfected  in  us  are 
the  senses.  These,  theu,  are  the  first  which  should  be 
cultivated." 

There  la  nothing  for  the  mind  to  exercise  its  power 
upon  until  the  senses  bring  it  impressions.  Clearly, 
therefore,  the  more  effective  and  extensive  are  the 
powers  of  the  Benses,  the  wider  and  deeper  are  the 
powers  of  the  mind  likely  to  be.  The  need  and  advan- 
tages of  the  cultivation  of  the  senses  are  obvious  when 
we  consider  the  clumsy  and  inaccurate  manner  of  their 
early  use,  as  compared  with  the  delicate  and  exact  work 
which  they  can  do  after  careful  training. 

An  adult  who  had  been  bom  blind,  but  had,  after  an 
operation,  recovered  his  sight,  thought,  at  first,  that 
everything  was  actually  touching  his  eyes.  It  was 
some  little  time  before  he  could  visually  mark  off  one 
thing  from  another.  Like  the  blind  man  of  old  he 
would  "see  men  as  trees,  walking."  With  this  may  be 
compared  the  effects  of  suddenly  waking  up  in  strange 
surroundings,  and  the  coming  out  of  a  railway  tunnel 
into  broad  daylight,  as  showing  the  need  of  experience 
and  control  in  tlie  use  of  the  eye?. 
■'^  it  ia  with  all  the  senses.    Through  careful  training 
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the  eje  gets  an  almost  telescopic  range  and  micrc 
power ;  the  ear  learns  to  discriminate  minnte  differences  I 
of  pitch  and  tone ;  the  hand  decides  between  delicate  1 
ahades  of  texture  and  temperature ;  the  taste  appreciates  I 
reGnementa  of  flavonr ;  the  sense  of  smell  accurately  V 
identifier  many  odonra ;  and  the  mascalar  sense  eeti-  f 
mates  very  small  differences  of  weight  and  effort. 

Dr.  Isambard  Owen  has  suggested  in  an  addrees  1 
to  the  stndente  of  St,  George's  Hoapital  Medical  I 
School,  that  school-children  should  "  be  trained  in  I 
numerical  perception  till  forty,  let  us  say,  could  be  I 
as  easily  diatingnished  from  fifty  as  four  from  five, 
and  line,  surface,  and  area  estimated  with  similar  -I 
exactness." 

Whilst  the  principle  involved  in  this  is  a  very  sound  I 
tind  valuable  one,  the  application  Is  probably  far  too  J 
wide  for  general  purposes.     It  would  take  too   much  | 
time  and  effort  to  attain  to  such  a  power;  it  would  be 
of    comparatively  little  practical   use,  and  the  loss  in 
other  directions  would  be  too  great  a  price  to  pay  for  it. 
Some  few  Hpecifllists  might  tind  it  worth  while,  but  the  1 
ordinary  man  would  lose  more  than  he  gained.     It  is  i 
practical  necessity,  and  a  constant  advantage,  for  a  pro-  i 
leBsional  accountant  to  be  able  to  add  up  five  c 
columns  of  figures  simultaneously,  but  the  man  in  the  1 
street  has  not  often  to  do  such  work,  and  cannot  afford  | 
to  acquire  such  a  facility. 

Our  senses  are  certainly  somewhat  neglected  from  i 
this  point  of  view,  but  we  must  beware  of  the  other  [ 
extreme,  Education  is  as  much  concerned  to  avoid  ] 
total    or  proportional  over-development,  as  gi'ueral  or  1 
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relative  under-development.  The  menttil  power  de- 
rived from  the  ability  to  estimate  the  number  of  in- 
dividuals in  a  group  is  hardly  of  mucli  rational  value, 
and  thi'  practical  advantage  is  limited  and  special. 
More  training  ia  wanted,  but  not  too  much,  for  ordinary 
pnrposes. 

As  Konssean  says :  "  To  call  into  exercise  the  senses, 
is,  so  to  speak,  to  learn  to  feel;  for  we  can  neither 
toach,  nor  see,  nor  hear,  except  as  we  have  been  taught." 
It  would  be  better  to  say  that  we  cannot  touch,  see,  or 
hear  with  scientihc  fulness  and  accuracy  unless  we  have 
been  well  taught  and  trained.  The  truth  of  this  will 
need  no  demonstration  to  those  who  have  had  a  good 
training  in  practical  science. 

According  to  the  correctness  and  completeness  of  our 
sensations  will  be  the  precision  and  depth  of  our  judg- 
ments and  reasonings  about  things.  The  minuteness 
and  comprehensiveness  of  modern  scientific  research 
show  moat  conclusively  that  those  who  are  well  ac- 
quainted with  details  are,  as  a  rule,  best  qualified  to 
form  sound  aud  far-reaching  judgments  about  matters. 

It  may  be  said,  in  general  terms,  that  if  one  person 
uses  his  senses  more  accurately  than  another  he  is 
likely  also  to  use  hia  judgment  and  reason  more  accu- 
rately with  regard  to  physical  objecta.  To  put  the 
point  in  another  way :  one  who  has  good  sight  will  be 
likely  to  form  more  correct  judgments  about  the  ap- 
jjearances  of  things  than  one  who  is  short-sighted.  The 
same  kind  of  thing  is  true  of  the  other  senses  indi- 
vidually, and  the  truth  is  still  more  emphasised  in  those 
general  judgments  about  objects  which  are  based  upon 


the  materials  given  by  the  co-operation  of  all  the  senBes. 
The  senses  both  supplement  and  correct  each  other,  ao  I 
that  the  weakness  of  one  is  an  element  of  weakness  in-j 
all  the  others. 

The  wonderful  precision  of  sense  discrimination  which  ] 
can  be  obtained  by  training  is  well  shown  in  the  cased  I 
of  the  blind  and  deaf  mutes.  Deaf  mutes  are,  so  to  I 
speak,  taught  to  hear  with  their  eyes  and  sense  of  4 
touch ;  whilst  the  blind  leam  to  see  with  theii'  ears  and  f 
hands. 

Only  from  correct  obaervatioiis  of  the  forms,  materials, 
actions,  and  the  concrete  results  of  actions,  can  we  form  1 
right  judgments  about  the  qualities  and  powers  of  I 
things.  Hence  the  absolute  necessity  of  first  obtaining  I 
extensive  and  exact  experiences.  To  get  these  we  must  I 
have  powerful  and  well-trained  senses.  Thus  we  are  1 
led  to  take  the  most  careful  account  of  the  psychology  I 
of  the  seusfs,  hygiene,  and  physical  training,  for  puiv  I 
poses  of  practical  education. 

Another  reason  for  first  dealing  with  the  concrete,  in 
the  case  of  children,  is  that,  as  M.  Greard  says :  "  The 
child  ie  born  with  the  desire  to  observe  and  know.  The  j 
interior  life  being  not  yet  awakened  in  him,  he  belongs  I 
entirely  to  the  phenomena  of  the  exterior  world.  All  his  j 
senses  are  ou  the  alert;  all  the  objects  that  his  sight  or  hia  I 
hand  encounters  attract  him,  interest  him,  delight  him."  f 
Thus  the  principle  of  interest  demands  this  order. 

The  foregoing  all  tends  to  confirm  the  opinion  thatl 
the  elements  of  natural  science  are  the  most  appro- 1 
priate  and  fruitful  educative  iniliiences  in  the  earliest  j 
stages  of  education.     Such  infiuences  are  alwuys  acting  I 
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upon  the  child,  easy  to  aysteaiise,  and  pleasurable  in 
their  effects.  Wiiat  the  individual  consciously  and 
constantly  experieucea  must  be  known  more  or  less 
fully  and  accurately.  It  is  the  educator's  function  to 
secure  the  conditions  which  are  favourable  to  the 
greatest  fulness  and  accuracy  in  knowing.  Of  course 
such  knowledge  must  be  imparted  by  means  of  practical 
observations,  experiments,  and  investigations. 

Mr.  Herbert  Spencer  lays  down  the  principle  that: 
"  Every  study  ....  should  have  a  purely  experimental 
introduction ;  and  only  after  an  ample  fund  of  observa- 
tions has  been  accumulated,  should  reaaoning  begin." 

Whilst,  however,  this  third  practical  rule  is  the  very 
comer-stone  of  educatioual  order,  the  usual  form  of 
expressing  it  does  not  auggeat  all  its  implications.  In 
the  first  place,  the  educator  must  confine  his  efforts  to 
imparting  knowledge  in  its  concrete  or  purely  practical 
form  during  the  fii-st  stage  of  development.  That  is, 
the  first  form  of  the  rule  should  be :  from  the  concrete 
to  the  concrete.  There  must  be  no  attempt  to  give 
abstract  ideas  of  the  qualities  and  powers  of  things,  in  a 
definite  and  explicit  manner.  Of  course  the  abstract 
elements  must  necessarily  be  involved  in  the  experi- 
ences, but  they  are  entirely  unrecognised  by  the  indi- 
vidual whilst  he  is  in  the  first  stage  of  development, 

"We  should  provide  for  the  infant  a  sufliciency  of 
objects  presenting  different. degrees  and  kinds  of  resist- 
ance, a  sufEciency  of  objects  reflecting  different  amounts 
and  qualities  of  light,  and  a  sufliciency  of  sounds  con- 
n  their  loudness,  their  pitch,  and  their  timbre. 
,  Moreover,  as  these  simplest  elements  have  to  be 


masbered,   and    as   the    mastery    of    them    whenererj 
achieved  must  take  time,  it  becomes  an  economy  of  I 
time  to  occnpy  this  first  stage  of   childhood,  during 
which  no  other  intellectual  action  is  possible,  in  gaining 
a  complete  familiarity  with  them  in  all  their  modifica-   , 
tions  "  (Mr,  Herbert  Spencer). 

Towards  the  end  of  the  second  stage  of  development 
the  educator  should  endeavour  to  get  the  pupil  to 
consciously  and  clearly  recognise  the  abstract  element 
of  knowledge.  What  has  always  been  implicit  ahoald 
now  be  made  explicit.  It  is  to  this  period,  therefore, 
that  the  role,  as  ordinarily  expressed,  most  fully 
applies. 

But  when  the  third  stage  of  development  is  reached 
the  learner  is  in  the  world  of  the  purely  rational,  and 
should  be  able  to  carry  out  processes  of  abstract  resison- 
ingB.  The  inter-connection  and  inter-dependence  of 
truths  are  now  discovered  by  the  activities  of  pure 
thought.  So  the  rule  must  now  read :  from  the  abstract 
to  the  abstract. 

This  must  not,  however,  be  understood  as  implying 
that  we  can  entirely  confine  ourselves  to  the  world  of 
the  abstract.  As  Dr.  Karl  Lange  points  out :  "  As  the 
tree  must  wither  whose  cells  are  not  refilled  with  fresh 
sap  every  spring,  so  would  also  our  abstract  concepts 
die  away  and  turn  to  empty  shells,  if  we  did  not  ever 
fill  them  with  material  derivf^d  from  living  sense  per- 
ceptions. In  this  way  the  perceptions  acquired  by  the 
child  in  his  youth  help  to  master  and  secure  the  abstract 
ideas.     This  is  shown  by  still  another  consideiation. 

'•  Aa  is  well  known,  all   abstract  ideas  are  denoted  by 
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words  that  originally  applied  only  to  concrete  things,  to 
activities  and  relations  of  the  onter  world.  Of  coarse 
this  transference  did  not  take  place  entirely  arbiti-arily, 
but  words  were  mostly  chosen  that  referred  to  a  simi- 
larity or  to  certain  relations  between  the  concrete  and 
the  abstract  idea.  One  that  has  the  concrete  idens  in 
qnestion  vividly  present,  will  necessarily  unlock  the 
abstract  ideas  more  easUy  and  fully." 

This  inter-action  between  the  concrete  and  the  ab- 
Btract  must  ever  be  maintained  if  we  wish  to  obtain  the 
highest  value  of  either.  Doubtless,  in  later  life,  a  man 
can,  ao  to  put  it,  mentally  live  upon  the  stores  of  pre- 
vious experience,  but  if  lie  endeavours  to  confine  himself 
wholly  to  these  his  reasonings  will  tend  to  gradually 
become  more  and  more  remote  from  actualities,  and, 
therefore,  less  and  less  accurate  and  reliable. 

Finally,  if  the  mind  has  sufficient  native  power  and 
capacity  for  the  work  of  discovery  and  invention,  then 
it  is  able  to  proceed  by  what  we  have  paradoxically 
spoken  of  as  regressive  advance.  By  this  we  mean  the 
reasoning  backwards  from  abstract  principles  to  con- 
crete facts,  as  when  a  scientist  reasons  out  a  new  theory 
from  the  princi]ile3  of  mechanics  and  then  invents 
machinery  to  illustrate  it.  Now,  therefore,  the  form 
of  eicpressiou  should  be :  from  the  abstract  to  the 
concrete,  or,  to  put  it  more  exactly :  from  abstract  ideas 
to  their  concrete  implications. 

We  may  exem]tlify  the  above  by  taking  the  case  of 
geography  used  as  an  educative,  influence.  The  first 
step  would  be  to  get  the  learner  to  know,  in  the  sense 
of  being  acfjuaiuted  with  the  general  appearance  and 


I 


locality  of,  the  different  geographical  features  in  Ida 
home  snrronndingB,  and  to  associate  with  these  the 
right  names  and  verbal  descriptions. 

Then  the  same  facts  ahonld  be  known  in  detail.  The 
bed,  banks,  source,  basin,  mouth,  of  the  stream  or  river : 
the  base,  summit,  slope,  height,  material,  of  the  hill  or 
mountain :  and  so  on,  should  be  known  and  described. 
Practical  judgments  about  these  should  be  made,  and 
communicated.  These  might  be  about  the  practical 
uses,  character,  and  relations  of  the  different  features  : 
the  river  as  a  means  of  irrigation,  communication, 
and  propelling  force  (water-mills) ;  the  mountain  as  a 
watershed,  protection  from  cold  winds,  and  source  of 
minerals ;  the  relations  which  exist  between  mountains 
and  rivers,  as  to  the  source,  current,  direction,  and  size 
of  the  latter.  The  connection  of  physical  with  political 
and  commercial  geography  should  be  worked  out. 

Principles  may  next  be  dealt  with.  The  variona 
physical,  chemical,  mechanical,  and  other  principles 
which  ai-e  involved  in  such  phenomena  as  evaporation, 
denudation,  climate,  atmospheric  movements,  &C..  will 
have  to  be  considered  when  the  mental  powers  are 
sufficiently  developed  to  grasp  them.  Finally,  the 
learner  may  be  invited  to  use  his  knowledge  and  train- 
ing for  the  purpose  of  working  out  solutions  of  pro- 
blems concerning  geographical  phenomena ;  as,  for 
example,  in  an  attempt  to  work  cut  the  geographical 
history  of  the  home  locality  from  its  configuration. 

The  plan  of  thus  working  backwards  from  given 
conditions  to  mental  conclusions,  or  practical  concrete 
solutions — as  in  milking  a  new  kind  of  article  according 
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to  a  given  model,  or  dpt.(iiled  ctescript.ion — shonld  bo 
employed  whenever  practicable.  It  is  tlie  severest  mid 
best  test  of  intelligent  npprelieoaion,  and  gives  the 
most  convincing  and  conclusive  evidence  of  success  or 
failure  of  mental  grasp  and  practical  power.  Each 
stage  of  progress,  and  each  item  in  it,  will  generally 
admit  of  some  form  or  other  of  this  kind  of  work. 
Very  considerable  differences  of  degrees  of  difficulty 
can  be  arranged  so  that  all  may  be  submitted  to  it. 

When  the  results  of  sucli  work  are  consistently  satis- 
tory  in  individnal  cases,  it  will  be  safe  to  assume  that 
right  judgment  or  actions  concerning  certain  matters 
have  been  acquired,  and,  if  these  have  had  time  to  be- 
come more  or  less  habitual,  the  individual  is  In  a  fit 
condition  for  attempting  more  advanced  work. 

The  three  rules:  from  the  known  to  the  nnknown, 
from  the  simple  to  the  complex,  and  from  the  concrete 
to  the  abstract,  apply  as  much  to  the  quality,  quantity, 
and  form  of  educative  influences  as  to  the  order  of  the 
development  of  the  mental  powers.  We  may  say  that 
experiences  only  should  first  be  used,  and  names  for 
things  and  actions  given ;  then  experiences  should  be 
followed  by  original  and  snggested  judgments,  and  the 
understanding  of  items  of  information;  and,  finally, 
original  and  suggested  reasonings  should  be  gone 
through.  As  Herbart  puts  it,  we  must  proceed  from 
the  empirical  to  the  speculative,  and  thence  to  the 
BBsthetic,  and  so  make  the  material  arouse  those  in- 
terests which  predominate  at  different  periods. 

In  application  the  influences  will  appear  in  the 
fonn  of  dictation,  demonstration,  suggestion,  and  dogma. 


That  is  to  say,  tlie  first  means  of  iTn])firting  knowledge, 
wlien  a  sufficient  coraroancl  of  langiiagp  lias  been 
acquired  by  the  pupil,  will  be  by  bringing  him  into 
relation  with  objects  and  actions,  telling  him  what  are 
the  names  by  which  they  are  known,  and  giving  him  the 
simple  elements  of  knowledge  connected  with  them.  For 
example,  a  child  is  first  taught  to  play  little  games  with 
cubes.  Tt  is  then  taught  to  count  with  them,  and 
afterwards  it  is  guided  in  measuring  the  sides  and  : 
oomere,  and  then  told  that  nil  faces  of  things  which 
liave  four  equal  straight  sides,  and  four  equal  coraerB,  i 
are  said  to  be  of  a  square  sliape. 

Demonstration  will  consist  in  so  setting  forth  the 
parts,  counections,  and  relations  of  an  object,  that  the 
right  judgments  are  made  by  the  learners,  and  so  con- 
nected with  one  another  as  to  give  the  correct  idea  of 
the  whole.  This  will  belong  to  the  latter  part  of  the 
first  stage  of  deyelopment,  and  all  subsequent  periods. 

Suggestion  involves  the  giving  of  such  preliminary 
knowledge,  and  so  much  of  the  new  knowledge,  as  will 
enable  a  pupil  to  complete,  more   or  less   fully,   the    I 
particular  whole  by  his  own  efforts.     Thus,  if  several 
species    of  a  certain  kind  of  plants    have    been    fully    I 
demonstrated,  then  a  general  sketch  of  past  work  and 
a  few  special  hints  as  to  a  new  species  of  the  same  class,    | 
ought  to  enable    a  pupil   to   obtain  a   knowledge  of 
that  species  by  his  own  investigations.     This  may  be 
regularly  used  towards  the  end  of  the  second  stage  of 
development,  and  subsequently. 

Dogma  should   mean   the   positive    statement    and  I 
acceptance   of  principles  which   have  been   rationally  J 
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and  pr.ictically  demon Btra.tod,  ftnd  wliicli  tbii  individiml 
is  able  to  re-demonatrate  both  tteoreticftlly  and  practi- 
cally, if  the  latter  bo  possible.  It  is  only  suitable,  as  a 
means  of  edncatiou,  for  those  who  have  reached  the 
stage  of  regressive  advance.  General  principles  are 
taken  as  the  basis  for  the  construction  of  deeper  and 
more  comprehensive  theories,  for  the  criticism  of 
theories,  and  for  guidance  in  research. 

Both  dictation  and  demonstration  will  be  best  accom- 
plished by  the  aid  o£  spoken  language ;  thougb  the 
former  may  to  some  extent,  and  the  latter  to  a  conBidei-- 
able  extent,  be  asHiBt«d  by  written  language,  ro  long 
as  this  IB  well  within  the  vocabulary  of  the  learner  and 
I  exactly  reflects  the  method  used  in  oral  ex]iosition.     lu 

I  suggestion  the  vmtten  aids  may  predominate,  whilst  in 

dogma  nearly  everything  can  be  done  through  books. 
The  living  voice  and  the  personality  of  the  teacher  are, 
as  a  rule,  likely  to  prove  more  forcible,  attractive,  and 
helpful  in  special  difficulties;  whilst  the  written  word 
is  less  apt  to  prejudice  the  learner:  to  allow  him  to 
shirk  hia  share  of  the  work :  to  provide  for  his  indi- 
vidual difficulties :  or  to  do  too  much  for  him. 
]  The  great  principle  of  development  applies  as  much 

to  particular  items  of  development  as  to  general  develoj)- 
ment :  to  the  parts  of  a  subject,  as  to  whole  subjects ; 
and  to  particular  periods  of  au  incliridiiarfl  life,  as  to 
the  whole  life. 

Educators  should  always  aim  at  securing  a  step  higher 
or  further ;  but  whenever  there   is   real   difficulty   in 

L securing  progress  in  a  higher  stage,  according  to  the 
proper  conditions  for  that  stage,  then  there  must  be  an 


appenl  to  the  materials  and  conditionR  of  a  lower  stage, 
and  to  the  lowest  if  necessary. 

Comeuiaa  coDstantly  and  specially  iosists  upon  the  J 
principle  of  development  being  realised  in  the  details  of  1 
teaching.      In  hia  work  entitled  "  Didactica  Magna " 
he  lays  down  the  following  principles,  nraongst  others :  | 
''NatDi'e  does  nothing  without  a  foundation  or  root;    1 
nature  sends  its   roots  deep;    nature  prodnces  every- 
thing from  a  root,    nothing  from   any   other   source  j 
nature,  in  each  of  its  works,  is  in  perpetual  progress, 
never  halts,  and  never  attempts  new  things,  the  former  ] 
things  being  cast  aside,  but  only  continues  what  haa  1 
been  previously  begun,  increases  it,  and  perfects  it ;  j 
natare  binds  together  everything  by  continuous  bonds ;  i 
nature  begins  all  ita  operations  from  within  outwards  " 
(see  Professor  Laurie's  book  on  Comeniua), 

The  Principle  of  Doing. — Much   the  same  gronnd  is 
covered  by  this  princi]j!e  as  by  that  of  self-activity,  bub 
in  a  different  sense.     Whilst  the  latter  deals  with  oolti-  I 
vation  of  the  highest  and  truest   forms,  general   and 
particular,  of  an  individual  mind,  the  former  is  con- 
cerned with  the  general  and  inevitable  activity  of  the  J 
individual  which  is  absolutely  essential  to  full  and  free  1 
reception  of  any  and  every  educative  influence, 

K  it  be  true  that  the  begionings  of  knowledge  are  | 
gained  through  the  senses  :  that  these  develop  through 
more  detailed  and  systematic  practical  acquaintance  i 
with  concretes :  and  that  all  the  higher  forms  of  know-  | 
ledge  are  more  or  less  directly  connected  with,  and  | 
dependent  on,  the  lower,  then  it  is  clear  that  the  J 
personal  activity  of  the  individual  is  an  indispensable 


condition  of  a(X|uisItioii  and  pi-ogress.  Exercise  is  one 
of  the  eseential  conditions  of  development— nonriah- 
ment  being  the  other — and  regulated  activity  is  the 
beat  kind  of  exercise. 

Froebel  puts  this  point  very  forcibly,  in  the  following 
words :  "  The  starting-point  of  all  that  appears,  uf  all 
that  exists,  and  therefore  of  all  intellectual  conception, 
is  act,  action.  From  the  act,  from  action,  must  there- 
fore start  true  human  education,  the  developing  educa- 
tion of  the  man  ;  in  action,  in  acting,  it  must  Ije  rooted 
and  must  spring  up  "  ("  The  Student's  Froebel,"  W.  H. 
Herford). 

Probably  the  most  common  and  fatal  mistake  in 
education  is  the  idea  that  learners  have,  for  the  moat 
part,  to  sit  still  and  listen,  do  their  best  to  remember, 
and  afterwards  make  more  or  less  successful  effort.s  to 
reproduce  the  verbal  signs  for  knowledge.  Nearly  all 
our  knowledge  of  the  physical  qualities  of  things  comes 
through  handling  and  seeing  them,  and  observing  the 
results  of  their  activities.  Very  little  knowledge  of 
things  is  obtained  through  tasting  and  smelling,  and 
only  a  knowledge  of  the  sounds  made  by  certain  things 
comes  through  the  ear. 

The  ear  is  not  only  one  of  the  least  fruitful  organs  of 
direct  knowledge,  but  it  is  the  last  to  be  useful  in  help- 
ing us  to  gain  knowledge  indirectly,  in  that  the  verbal 
signs  of  knowledge  are  of  no  use  to  us  until  we  have 
snch  a  grasp  of  their  application  and  general  meaning, 
and  snch  a  fund  of  acquired  knowledge,  that  we  can 
readily  and  rightly  reason  from  the  sign  to  the  thing 
signified. 


HaDdling  and  seeing,  if  they  are  to  be  of  any  real  J 
and  conaiderable  use,  involve  a  large  amount  of  physical  I 
activity.  It  is  as  fatal  as  it  is  easy  and  usual  to  aubsti- ' 
tote  the  teacher's  verbal  description  of  what  may  be  I 
seen  and  felt ;  but  the  educative  way  is  for  the  pnpU  to  J 
handle  and  look,  and  describe  what  he  so  discovers— J 
when  he  has  sufficient  command  of  words — until  he  cea  I 
find  out  nothing  further  by  himself.  Then  the  educator  i 
must  suggest  and  inform  ;  but  the  pupil  must  always 
vei'ify  the  suggestions  and  information  by  his  own  expe-  J 
riences. 

Froebel'a  kindergarten,  and  its  modem  developmenta,  1 
seek  to  realise  the  principles  of  doing  as  the  original.4 
and  true  source  of  early  knowledge.  The  kindergarten,  1 
and  its  extensions,  are  not  new  know  ledge- subjects,  but  I 
new  statements  of  the  oldest  and  best  means  of  obtain- 
ing knowledge.  They  are  not  educational  materials,  J 
but  educational  means  and  methods.  Their  keynote! 
is  :  knowing  through  doing. 

'■  Learn  by  doing  "  was  Froebel'a  great  axiom.  He  I 
insists  that  "  as  the  perceiving  and  grasping  of  a  truth,  ( 
by  the  way  of  life  and  action,  is  far  more  unfolding,  J 
forming  and  etreugtliening,  than  the  mere  reception  of  I 
it  in  word  and  idea ;  so,  likewise  a  forming  by  and  in  1 
matter,  in  life — by  doing,  connected  with  thinking  and! 
speaking,  is  far  mora  helpful  for  a  man's  development  1 
and  improvement,  than  is  representation  by  ideas  and  I 
by  word,  without  act  or  deed." 

Plato  remarks:  "The  young  of  all  creatures  cannot  | 
be  qniot  in  their  bodies  or  in  their  voices ;  they  are  J 
always  wanting  to  move  and  cry  out ;  some  leaping  and.J 
skipping,  and  overflowing  with  sportiveaesa  and  delighfeJ 
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at  Bometliing,  and  others  uttering  all  aorta  o£  cries." 
Aristotle  says:  "Cliildren  should  have  Bomething  to 
do,  and  the  rattle  of  Archytaa,  which  people  give  to 
their  children  in  order  to  amuse  them  and  prevent 
them  from  breaking  anything  in  the  house,  was  a  capital 
invention,  for  a  young  thing  cannot  be  qaiet "  (Jowett), 

Whilst  "  learn  by  doing  "  is  a  great  educational  truth, 
it  is  also  a  much  misunderstood  and  perverted  one. 
"  Throw  a  boy  into  the  water,  if  you  wish  him  to  know 
how  to  swim,"  and  "give  a  man  the  charge  of  a  class, 
if  he  desires  to  know  how  to  teach,"  are  two  typical 
examples  of  the  misapplication  of  the  principle.  It 
is  quite  true  that  a  boy  cannot  actoally  swim  without 
going  into  the  water,  and  that  a  person  cannot  really 
teach  without  taking  charge  of  a  pupil  or  a  class ;  but 
it  generally  makes  all  the  difference  between  success 
and  Failure,  if  the  individual  has,  or  has  not,  had  the 
best  possible  preliminary  preparation  for  his  task. 

Every  one  can  find  out  some  way  or  other  of  doing 
what  is  necessary,  but  the  whole  point  and  purpose 
of  teaching  is  to  impart  the  best  ways  of  doing  things. 
There  is  ordinarily  a  good  deal  more,  in  coTTect  style 
than  elegance  and  finish ;  there  is  precision,  effective- 
ness, control,  and  resource.  Whilst,  therefore,  we  should 
insist  that  the  learner  must  be  constantly  learning 
through  doing,  we  must  also  insist  that  he  should  be 
prepared  for,  and  giuded  in,  his  actions.  To  know 
exactly  what  has  to  be  done,  and  what  are  the  best  ways 
of  doing  it,  and  to  have  had  as  much  preliminary  drill 
as  possible  in  the  necessary  actions— either  with  or  with- 
out the  actual  material — constitute  a  large  part  of  the 
work,  and  the  best  guarantees  of  success. 
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Hence,  the  principle  of  doing  involves  the  systematic  j 
and  intelligent  preparation  for,  supervision  of,  and  aid   ' 


Doing  is  not  only  a  great  means  of  getting  know- 
ledge, but  it  is  also  one  of  the  best  teats  of  clear 
apprehension,  and  one  of  the  greatest  aids  to  the 
retention,  of  knowledge.  It  is  a  form  of  expression; 
and  right  expression  is  a  proof  of  correct  comprehen- 
sion. It  helps  to  crystallise  thought,  and  to  make  it 
as  much  a  matter  of  habit  as  the  actions  themselves. 

In  the  higher  stages  of  development,  doing  will  take 
the  form  of  oral  work — in  occasionally  snpplying  soma 
of  the  judgments  in  a  reasoning — in  solving  problems, 
making  abstracts,  reproducing  arguments,  and  so  on. 
As   Dr.    Bain   points   out ;  "  In   the   act   of    learning 
generally  there  is  a  twofold  attitude — observing  what    I 
is  to  be  done,  and  doing  it.     In  verbal  exercises  wo    i 
first  listen  and  then  repeat ;  in  handicraft,  we  look  at  ' 
the  model,  and  then  reproduce  it.     The  proportioning  I 
of  the  two  attitudes  is  a  matter  of  economical  adjnat-  J 
ment."     We  must  regulate  the  principle  of  doing  by  J 
the  principle  of  stimulation. 

Physical  education,  as  a  means  of  training  the  I 
senses  is  one  of  the  most  fruitful  and  educative  forma  i 
of  doing.  The  muscles  of  the  body  can  be  trained,  by  j 
appropriate  exercises,  to  greater  precision  and  suscepti- 
bility in  estimating  effort,  and  of  adaptation  in  making  I 
efforts :  the  eye  in  the  delicate  judging  of  visual  effbrta  I 
and  effects,  and  in  adapting  itself  for  looking,  as  a  I 
basis  for  judging  distance,  size,  shape,  numbers  and  ] 
position :   the  touch  for  nice  discrimination  of  rough- 


nes3,  BmoothnesB,  temperature,  and  pbysical  connection 
or  separation:  the  ear  for  distinguish  in  g  the  acoustic 
differences  of  sounds :  the  organ  of  taste  for  deciding 
between  flavonrs :  and  the  organ  of  smell  for  respond- 
ing to  differences  of  odour — which  would  otherwise  be 
imperceptible  to  ub. 

It  would  be  well  if  this  wider  meaning  of  physical 
education  were  insisted  ou  as  the  true  one,  as  against 
the  more  narrow,  and  properly  hygienic,  limitation  o£ 
the  term  to  forms  of  muscular  drill.  Much  might  be 
done  through  careful  instruction  and  training  to  mate 
the  ordinary  powers  of  the  senses  more  ef&cient.  At 
present  we  are,  as  a  role,  content  to  let  the  senses 
blunder  into  what  capacity  and  accuracy  they  may 
Siccording  to  the  force  of  circumstances  and  the  chapter 
of  accidents. 

Systematic  training  of  the  ear,  as  in  the  ear  tests  in 
music,  and  in  piano-tuning :  of  the  eye,  as  of  soldiers 
in  practising  the  judging  of  distances :  of  the  hand,  as 
in  kindergarten  work:  of  the  sense  of  taste,  as  in  the 
case  of  the  wine-taster :  of  the  sense  of  smell,  as  in  the 
case  of  chemists:  and  of  the  muscnlar  sense,  as  in 
gymnastics,  games,  and  arts,  if  carried  out  with  more 
definite  pur^iose  and  extent,  and  continued  in  the 
higher  classes  of  our  schools,  will  do  much  to  further 
the  comprehensiveness  and  coiTectnesa  of  our  sense 
experiences. 

The  principles  of  the  education  of  the  deaf,  dumb, 
and  blind,  have  much  of  guidance  and  snggestion  for 
the  work  of  general  education.  If  the  separate  senses 
can  be  developed  to  the  extent  to  which  they  are  in 


these  Bpecial  cases,  it  is  clear  that  much  must  be  lost  ] 
by  the  absence  of   any   definite  training  whatso 
Not  that  it  is  either  necessary  or  expedient  to  trmn  | 
each  sense,  in  ordinary  individuals,  as  though  it  vrere 
deprived   of  the   help  of  one   or  more  of  the   other  1 
senses. 

Physical  education,  or  the  proper  development  aadj 
training  of  all  the  senses — which  really  involves  thel 
health  and  vigour  of  the  whole  body — is,  therefore, 
another  essential  condition  for  the  full  realisation  of  | 
the  principle  of  doing. 

Doing  is  not  only  necessary  as  a  means  of  receiving  I 
and  retaining  knowledge,  and  as  a  condition  of  life  I 
itself,  but,  as  we  have  previously  pointed  out,  it  is  a 
a  pleasure,  when  it  is  appropriate  to  the  needs  and  I 
nature  of  the  individual,  and  not  excessive  in  quantity.  I 
Thus  the  principles  of  pleasure  and  interest  are  real-  1 
iaed  when  the  right  conditions  for  action  are  present. 

Ml-.  Hei'bert  Spencer  urges  that :  "  Nature  has  made  I 
the  healthful  exercise  of  our  faculties  both  of  mind  and  I 

body  ])leasurable With  all  faculties  lower  than  1 

these  (the  highest  mental  powers),  however,  the  im-  I 
mediate  gratification  consequent  on  activity  is  thel 
normal  stiuiulus,  and  under  good  management  the  onlyl 
needful  stimulus." 

Recoguising  this  truth,  and  also  the  fact  that  chil—l 
dren  are  little  working  machines,  which  muht  and  will.  | 
be  doing  something  or  other,  we  cannot  escape  the  coi 
elusion  that  if  we  can  only  ilnd  apjiropriate  exercise  ii 
their   energies,   and    give   them   the  best   conditiona,  ] 
[uidao^,  and  help  for  their  work,  then  we  may  expect 


that  valuable  educational  effects  will  result  from  Batia- 
fying  the  desire  of  children  for  activity. 

Play  is  the  expression  of  the  child's  desire  for 
activity.  A  child  must  get  some  kind  of  knowledge 
through  its  play  experiences,  and  there  is  every  reason 
why  its  play  ahonld  be  made  as  frnitful  in  the  mental 
pleasures  of  knowledge-getting  as  in  the  physical 
pleasures  of  eenae-exercise.  Froebel  did  much  to 
solve  the  problem  of  making  play  educationally  pur- 


The  principle  of  doing  applies  with  just  as  much 
force,  and  in  quite  as  great  detail,  to  mental  as  to 
physical  work.  The  mind  of  the  learner  must  be  con- 
stantly making  its  own  comparisons,  judgments,  infer- 
ences, and  reasonings.  It  is  the  duty  of  the  educator 
to  stimulate,  prompt,  suggest,  challenge,  and  demand 
these.  Requiring  illustrations  from  pereonal  experi- 
ence :  accounts  of  analogous  instances :  oral  or  written 
I'eproductiona  of  subject  matter:  working  of  exercises 
and  problems :  re-discovery  of  truths ;  re-invention  of 
theories  and  things:  and  the  like,  all  serve  to  secure 
mental  activity  in  the  most  direct,  definite,  interesting, 
and  helpful  ways. 

Of  coarse  it  is  assumed  that  the  educator  usually 
keeps  within  the  limits  of  the  powers  and  possessions 
of  the  leanier,  though  constantly  sti-iving  to  lead  him 
a  step  beyond  these.  Ileception  is  the  first  duty  of 
the  learner,  and  forma  the  indispensable  basis  of  pro- 
duction. Imports  precede  exports  in  intellectual  com- 
merce. 

Dr.  Karl  Lange  states  the  principle  of  doingvery  finely, 
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both  from  its  mental  and  physical  sides,  in  the  following 
passage:  "  It  is  conceded  that  all  universal  historical 
troths,  all  geometrical  and  physical  laws,  can  only  be 
inalienably  appropriated  when  the  instruction  leads 
thsm  into  the  cloaest  connection  with  living  questions 
and  exigencies,  nnd  offers  examples  from  the  practical 

life  and  ex'perieucc  of  the  child  for  solution For 

constant,  manifold  use  of  the  material  taught  not  only 
intensifies  the  clearness  of  it,  but  it  also  assimilates  it 
with  numerous  ranges  of  thought,  so  that  a  fluent 
reprodaction  is  assured.  It  brings  forward  the  plain, 
comprehensible  characteristics  which  the  pupil  again 
and  again  recognises  iu  concrete  things.  It  makes  so 
many  concrete  fields  subject  to  the  universal  that  the 
latter  is  supported  as  with  conutless  pillars,  and  is 
retained  in  consciousness  by  a  rich  treasure  of  strong 

sense  perceptions In  this  manner  it  is  provided 

that  the  newly  learned  facts  shall  not  remain  as  dead 
material  in  the  midst  of  acquired  notions,  but  shall 
develop  an  assured  activity  and  impulsive  power. 
Knowledge  now  becomes  power,  and  power  becomes 
volition." 

Thus  the  principles  of  self-activity,  inter-relation  and 
inter-dependence,  and  repetition,  are  seen  to  be  involved. 
As  Schiller  says :  "  There  is  no  way  for  the  resulta  of 
thinking  to  reach  the  will  and  the  inner  life  of  the 
child  except  through  self-activity.  Nothing  but  that 
which  has  already  become  a  living  deed  within  ns,  can 
become  such  in  the  outer  world." 

So  Dr,  Karl  Lange  points  out  that  he  who  has  ob- 
served children    at    study    under   proper   educational 


conditions  "  knows  how  far  removed  tlieir  energetic 
learning  is  from  a  simple,  passive  reception,  and  that 
not  the  teacher,  but  they  themselves  have  the  most  to 
perform.  He  is  convinced  that  knowledge  cannot  be 
transmitted,  that  the  pupil  must  work  it  out  independ- 
ently for  himself.  That  is  what  the  poet  means  when 
he  says  :  '  What  you  have  inherited  from  your  fathers, 
you  must  earn  again  in  order  to  posaesa  it.'  "  Ab  least 
we  must  earn  it  by  learning  bow  to  take  possession  of  it. 

The  learner  is  not  an  empty  vessel  which  has  to  be 
filled,  nor  ought  he  to  be  regarded  as  an  automaton 
which  can  be  made  to  perform  certain  processes  iu  a 
given  way.  He  is  an  organism  which  has  to  be  well 
and  wisely  supplied  with  appetising  and  nourishiug 
food.  But  it  is  the  organism  alone  which  can,  and 
must,  do  its  own  eating,  digesting,  and  assimilating. 
We  cannot  give  a  child  knowledge,  but  only  good,  or 
bad,  conditions  for  getting  it. 

The  developing  being  most  be  stimulated  to  desire 
and  seek  after  knowledge.  He  must  strive  till  he  gets 
it.  There  must  be  definite  understanding  that  the  learner 
has  to  learn,  as  well  as  that  the  teacher  has  to  teach. 
No  one  can  do  the  pupil's  work  except  the  pupil,  and 
unless  it  is  doue,  and  well  done,  there  can  be  little,  if 
any,  very  high  development. 

Dr.  Goetze,  in  his  handbook  on  manual  training, 
points  out  that  the  inter-dependence  of  doing  and 
knowing  is  shown  by  the  history  of  the  race,  wherein 
"  work  has  been  the  most  important  means  of  educating 
humanitv,"and  by  the  educational  methods  used  in  the 

3st  advanced  and  abstruse  parts  of  knowledge-subjects. 


He  Bays:  "A  celebrated  matliematician  at  tLe  University  I 
of  Jjeipsic  had  a  modelling  workshop  which  adjoined  | 
the  lecture-room.  He  made  his  popils  model  in  plaster  I 
the  curves  and  surfaces  of  the  higher  order  which  they  I 
had  calculated,  so  that  they  might  thoroughly  under-  I 
stand  them  whenever  drawing  on  the  flat  was  not  an  [ 
efficient  means  of  demonstration. 

"A  well-known  member  of  the  medical  facnlty,  a  I 
pathological  anatomist,  once  said  to  me,  that  leaving  I 
purely  verbal  instruction  out  of  the  question,  even  the  I 
knowledge  acquired  by  observation  is  not  sufficient  for  I 
the   young   medical   student;   he   must,   through   the  1 
methodical  dissection  of  natural  objects,  train  his  hand." 
And  Dr.  Goetze  himself  remarks:  "What   should  we 
know  about  the  structure  of  wood,  its  density,  specific 
gravity,  sectile  properties,  combustibility,  &c.,  had  we 
limited  our  examination  of  treea  to  ocular  contempla-  I 
tiou?  ....  We  wish  to  educate  the  child  by  practical  1 
work  exactly  aa  humanity  has  grown  and  developed  J 
under  the  educating  influence  oE  work." 

A  veiy  suggestive  statement  of  the  same  truth  is  given  I 
by  Dr.  laambard  Owen  in  the  address  already  referred  to.  i 
Ho  says :  "  Training  as  well  as  learning  is  a  necessary  I 

part  of  medical  education You  have  to  do  as  well  I 

aa  to  know ;  and  medical  doing,  like  all  other  doing,  T 
requires  a  special  cultivation  of  tbe  faculties  by  which  I 
it  must  needs  be  exercised.  We  have  for  the  moatJ 
part  to  form  our  judgment  from  a  combination  ofj 
observations  ....  of  minute  changes  in  the  con- 1 
dition  of  the  visible  surface,  observation  of  involutional 
of  the  surface  by  means  of  optical  apparatus,  obser-J 


rations  of  the  reaulta  of  pliyaica!,  chemical,  and  physio- 
logical tests,  microscopic  observations  of  disrupted 
fragments,  and  observations  of  a  aeries  of  fin©  aconstic 
and  tactile  phenomena  and  reactions  elicited  and 
appreciated  by  means  of  the  trained  fingers  or  varions 
artificial  appliances,"  Again:  "To  neglect  laboratory 
studies  is  to  condemn  yourselves  to  walk  in  fetters  to 
the  end  of  your  days." 

Manual  training,  as  a  branch  of  physical  education, 
is  an  essential  condition  for  full  and  complete  develop- 
ment. As  Buffon  has  said :  "  The  hand,  together  with 
reason,  is  that  which  makes  man  a  man." 

One  of  the  moat  valuable  forms  which  the  principle 
of  doing  can  take  is  that  of  free  but  purposeful  activity. 
That  is,  the  element  of  play  should  be  provided  for 
throughont  the  period   of    ordinary  school    education. 
^The  edncator  should  see  that  all  kinds  of  games  and 
Mrta  are  properly  and  ayatematically  made    nae   of ; 
tint  beyond  initiating,  ad vising,suggesting,  co-operating, 
and  preventing  abuses,   he   should   have  as   little   aa 
possible  to  do  with  the  practical  control  and  manage- 
ment.    These  should  be  left,  as  far  as  possible,  entirely 
1  the  hands  of  the  pupils. 
The  relief,  refreshment,  and  invigoration  thus  obtained 
9  more  tbaa  can  be  got  from  any  other  source,  and  of 
e   greatest  value  iu  maintaining  the  maxiniuni  of 
ergy   and   efficiency.      Recreation,    intervals,    half- 
Siolidays,  and  vacations,  within  reasonable  limits,  are  not 
matters  of  indulgence  and  luxury,  but  necessities  for 
r  development.     They  come  under  the  principles 
f  stimulation,  nourishment,  and  pleasure. 


And  this  element  of  free  antl  purposeful  activity  can, 
with  very  excetlent  results,  be  introduced  into  the 
ordinary  work  of  school  education,  under  the  principle 
of  Belf-activity.  For  example,  spoUing-beeB,  guessing 
competitions,  class  contests  after  the  Jesuit  plan,  and 
other  exercises  in  which  the  pupils  themselves  conduct 
the  proceedings,  mider  the  teacher's  guidance,  give  very 
great  pleasure,  and  produce  permanent  and  valuable 
results  when  wisely  managed. 

Comeniua  advises  that:  "Teaching  should  be  tem- 
pered with  an  agreeable  variety,  and  the  playful 
element  admitted.  The  rivalry  and  emulation  of  free 
games  should  be  encouraged  in  lessons.  And  Aristotle 
says:  "The  first  principle  of  all  action  is  leisure.  Both 
are  required. .  .  .  Amid  serious  occupations  amusement 
is  needed  more  than  at  other  times  (for  he  who  is  hard 
at  work  has  need  of  relaxation,  and  amusement  gives 
relaxation,  whereas  occupation  is  always  accompanied 
with  exertion  and  effort).  At  suitable  times  we  should 
introduce  amusements.  .  .  .  Leisure  of  itself  gives 
pleasure  and  happiness  and  enjoyment  of  life,  which 
are  experienced  not  by  the  busy  man,  but  by  those  who 
have  leisure." 

The  Prinoiple  of  Sympathetic  Control. — The  first  con- 
dition of  the  power  to  influence  any  person  is  to  have 
such  a  general  control  as  is  sufficient  to  command  his 
co-operation  with,  or  non -resistance  to,  the  influences- 
It  is  possible  for  an  individual  to  resist  and  resent  the 
eSorta  made  to  iniluence  him.  Such  resistance  must 
always  depend  upon  the  power  of  willing,  whatever 
may  be  the  motive  which  prompts  it.     It  is  necessary. 


therefore,  that  we  should  know  how  best  to  secure  the 
co-operation  of  the  individnal's  will. 

Now,  since  willing  in  atimulated  and  largely  con- 
trolled by  the  feelings  and  knowledge,  it  is  throngh 
these  that  we  must  seek  to  influence  it.  And,  aa 
feelings  and  knowledge  are  powerful  to  aft'ect  tJie  will 
according  as  they  have  interest  for  the  mental  life,  it  is 
necessary  to  nse  the  most  interesting  forrae  of  them. 

Also,  inasmuch  as  willing  always  expresses  itself  in 
some  form  of  mental  or  physical  activity,  or  both,  we 
shall,  as  a  role,  know  when  we  have  been  snccessfnl  in 
our  efforts  by  the  fact  that  work  is  done  by  the  indi- 
vidual in  accordance  with  our  aims. 

Those  feelings  and  forms  of  knowledge  will,  generally, 
most  interest  an  individnal,  which  are  closest  in  accord 
with  the  general  nature  of  the  needs  of  the  particnlar 
stage  of  development  which  has  been  reached,  and  also 
with  the  particnlar  inclinations  and  disposition  of  the 
person  in  question.  This  applies,  in  the  widest  possible 
sense,  to  the  intellectual,  moral,  and  physical  powers. 
It  is,  therefore,  through  securing  such  conditions  as 
best  satisfy  the  needs  of  the  life  and  character  of  indi- 
viduals that  we  are  likely  to  obtain  the  most  thorough 
and  complete  conaperative  control  over  them. 

Our  efforts  must  be  as  much  against  bringing  abont 
anything  like  a  condition  of  dependent  subjection,  as 
towards  the  winning  of  a  free  and  full  consent  to  being 
guided  and  rationally  governed.  The  former  is  fatal 
to  high  and  vigorous  development,  whilst  the  latter  is 
necessary  to  the  succeas  of  helpful  eflbrt.  It  is  as  im- 
portant that  there  should  be  no  andae  constraint,  or 


restraint,  where  sound  progress  is  being  made,  as  that 
authority,  wisely  used,  should  if  possible,  forcibly 
check  unsound  and  mischievous  growths.  Force  may 
be  no  remedy,  but  it  is  often  an  unfortunate  necessity 
for  securing  an  opportunity  for  remedial  efforts  to  have 
a  chance  of  taking  effect. 

In  ordinary  cases,  ordinary  means  should  be  both 
aufficieut  and  efBcient.  Let  us,  therefore,  accept  the 
principle  of  synipathetic  control  as  signifying  the 
securing  a  legitimate  influence  over  the  will  of  an 
individual  by  supplying  the  most  appropriate  material 
and  conditions,  at  the  proper  time,  and  in  the  proper 
proportion  and  amount,  and  so  helping  them  to  bring 
about  their  best  effects  in  the  beat  possible  manner. 

The  highest  and  truest  end  of  external  control  being  to 
produce  the  best  form  of  aelf-contro!,  there  must  always 
be  a  gradually  decreasing  amount  of  the  former. 
Even  the  securing  of  good  conditions,  and  the  providing 
of  the  best  material,  must,  little  by  little,  be  under- 
taken by  the  individual  himself.  Indeed,  this  duty  is 
one  of  the  most  satisfactory  and  pleasant  means  of 
securing  the  desired  end.  To  put  responsibility  npon 
a  person,  by  authority,  is  almost  certain  to  develop 
aelf-control  and  self-dependence  in  him. 

Following  the  order  of  development  already  set  forth, 
we  may  say  that  control  during  the  Erst  period  should  be 
of  the  nature  of  an  educative  despotism.  The  utter  help- 
lessness of  the  child,  as  to  directing  its  own  actions  so  as 
to  further  its  well-being,  mates  it  necessary  that  othere 
should  take  the  entire  responsibility  of  ordering  its  life. 

During  this  period  is  the  only  time  when  the  indi- 
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Tidaal  should,  as  a  general  rule,  be  entirely  subject  to 
the  infloence  and  control  of  the  educator.  Subject  the 
child  must  be,  either  to  the  unorganised  influences  of 
its  aurronndings,  or  to  these  influenceB  definitely  or- 
ganised to  aid  its  development.  The  absence  of  physical 
and  mental  power  places  it  at  the  mercy  of  any  and 
every  passing  influence,  whether  this  be  for  its  greatest 
good  or  harm,  unless  some  educational  sponsor  guards 
and  guides  it. 

Herbart  declares  that :  "  The  child  enters  the  world 

without  a  will  of  its  own At  first,  instead  of  a 

trne  will,  which  renders  the  child  capable  of  determina- 
tion, there  is  only  a  wild  impetuosity,  impelling  it 
hither  and  thither,  a  principle  of  disorder,  disturbing 
the  plans  of  the  adults,  and  placing  the  future  per- 
sonality of  the  child  itself  in  manifold  dangers.  This 
impetuosity  mu.st  be  subdued.  ....  Subjection  is 
brought  about  by  force,  and  the  force  must  be  sufficiently 
strong,  and  often  enough  repeated,  to  compass  this 
subjection,  before  any  trace  of  a  true  will  is  manifested 
in  the  child.  The  principles  of  practical  philosophy 
require  this." 

Hence  the  need  and  the  justification  of  this  despotic 
form  of  educational  government.  But  even  so  this  is 
only  allowable  as  a  means  of  securing  the  brief  con- 
ditions for  producing,  and  until  there  has  been  pro- 
duced, sach  a  development  in  the  individual  as  enables 
him  to  do  withont  it.  It  must,  therefore,  be  a  con- 
stantly decreasing  power.  It  is  a  means,  and  not  an 
end.  As  Professor  Rein  says :  "  Government,  there- 
fore, aims  to  attain  no  direct  end  whatever  in  the  mind 


of  the  child,  bnt  will  only  produce  order ;  it  aims  to  be 
felt  as  a  power  that  la  concerned  with  nothing  further 
than  the  enforcement  of  its  measures." 

As  we  have  already  seen,  the  highest  form  of  volun- 
tary willing  is  a  development  from  the  involuntaiy  form, 
in  which  it  is,  for  all  practical  purposes,  wholly  deter- 
mined by  external  influences.  It  is  the  educator's 
duty  to  be  the  most  powerful,  purposeful,  and  belpfal, 
of  the  influences  which  are  affecting  the  development 
of  the  mind  at  this  early  period. 

If  done  in  a  thoroughly  sympathetic  manner — with  a 
full  knowledge  of  the  needs  of  the  child,  and  a  wise  and 
generous  satisfying  of  them — this  kind  of  control  gives 
the  greatest  ^Mssible  pleasure  and  profit  to  the  little 
one,  and  is  a  bond  of  union  between  educator  and 
pnpil,  which  makes  for  the  happiness  of  both.  The 
egoistic  feelings  of  the  child  will  attach  him  very 
closely  to  one  who  ministers  so  fully  and  constantly  to 
his  comfort  and  well-being. 

Inasmuch  as  the  will  is  very  much  influenced  by  the 
feelings,  and  the  feelings  are  very  stong  and  active  in 
this  stage,  they  offer  a  powerful  means  of  controlling 
the  will.  It  will,  therefore,  be  allowable  to  gratify  the 
child's  love  of  pleasure,  by  giving,  as  rewards  for  effort 
and  success,  such  things  as  sweets,  and  toys.  But  great 
care  must  be  taken  that  this  does  not  grow  into 
corruption  and  bribery.  It  must  not  be  that  these 
things  are  given  so  as  to  get  the  child  to  do  its  work, 
but  merely  as  generous  and  occasional  recognitions  of 
work  well  done.  Unless  this  be  so  the  influence  will 
be  vicious,  and  the  resulting  development  undesirable. 


To  aim  at  the  control  of  a  child  merely  for  the  Bake  of 

control  IB  as  despicable  as  it  is  dangerous.  It  is  a 
mean  and  petty  triumph  to  subdue  a  tender  and  help- 
leas  child  to  one's  will,  by  physical,  or  other,  intimida- 
tion ;  bat  it  is  a  noble  success  to  exert  a  reasonable 
control  and  guidance  over  the  young,  solely  with  a  view 
to  furthering  their  happiness  and  progress. 

The  effects  of  control,  for  control's  sake,  are  almost 
certain  to  be  repreasion,  constraint,  helplessness,  and  a 
want  of  originality,  initiation,  confidence,  and  self- 
respect.  The  results  of  symjiathetic  control  are  likely 
to  be  the  very  opposites  of  these. 

In  the  second  great  period  of  development  control 
should  be  more  of  the  nature  of  educative  co-operation. 
The  child  is  beginning  to  realise,  in  a  practical  sense, 
itB  own  powers  and  importance;  its  physical  self 
demands  recognition ;  and  it,  therefore,  no  longer  re- 
quires, enjoys,  or  profits  by,  a  complete  surrender  of 
its  individuahty  to  that  of  another.  There  is  still  need 
of  the  most  thorough  and  complete  guidance  and  con- 
trol ;  but  the  spmt  and  form  of  those  must  change. 

The  child  has  now  got  beyond  the  time  for  spoon- 
meat,  and  can  feed  itself,  though  it  is  still  unable  to 
provide?  and  prepare  its  own  food.  These  altered  con- 
ditions in  the  powers  of  the  child  must  be  met  with 
altered  conditions  in  the  attitude  of  the  educator.  It 
ifl  no  longer  a  case  for  the  imperative,  but  for  the 
indicative,  mood  in  authority,  as  the  general  rule. 
Not  that  the  imperative  suddenly  and  wholly  disappears, 
bnt  that  it  is  gradually  supplanted  by  the  indicative. 
The  educator  should  be  more  of  the  ministering  angel 


I  lively 

^^^  these 


than  the  master  at  this  stage,  though  he  must  8ti]I  be  1 
both. 

Sympathetic  control  now  means  that  "  the  teacher  | 
enters  into  the  feelings  of  the  pupit,  and,  without  per- 
mitting it  to  be  noticed,  joins  in  them  with  tact,  or  he  J 
takes  care  that  the  feelings  of  the  pupil  can  approach  1 
his  oivu  in  some  particular  way;  this  is  more  difficnlt,  f 
but  most  ncvertheluBs  be  combined  with  the  other,  j 
because  only  when  it  is  possible  for  the  pupil  to  unite  I 
his  activity  in  some  way  or  other  with  the  teacher's  J 
can  he  contribute  force  of  his  own  to  the  relationship- J 
between  them"  (Herbart). 

Leading,  rather  than  commanding,  must  now  be  the] 
attitude  of  the  educator.  The  native  energy  and  in- 1 
qoisitiveness  of  the  child  renders  unnecessary  anything  J 
more  than  the  control  of  wise  guiding,  in  most  things,  i 
Whilst  the  nature  of  the  individual  will  compel  a  general  I 
agreement  between  its  own  development  and  that  of  I 
others,  it  will  not  the  less  require  freedom  for,  and] 
assistance  in,  the  development  of  personal  peculiarities,  [ 
more  or  less  important  and  predominant.  Anything  I 
like  a  too  mechanical  or  exclusive  control  is,  therefore,  j 
likely  to  prove  mischievous  and  dangerous. 

At  this  stage  of  development  the  stronger  sentimenta 
of  the  child  must  be  enlisted  on  the  side  of  the  eda-l 
cator.  The  child  is  beginning  to  know  and  appreciate  1 
the  importance  of  the  goodwill  and  help  of  others  i 
increasing  the  amount  and  fulness  of  its  pleasures  and  I 
well-being.  Its  feelings  of  gratitude  and  affection  are  I 
lively  and  strong,  and  it  is  always  quick  to  exercise  | 
these  towards  those  who  have  any  real  claim  upon  them. 
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Whatever  actions  of  the  child  are  due  to  anch  feelings 
win  have  a  veiy  high  value  as  developiug  influences, 
for  they  will  be  of  the  nature  of  self -activity.  There  is 
aQ  evident  exjjression  of  the  self  in  all  actions  due  to 
feelings  of  gratitude  and  affection.  ITie  suggestion 
may,  and  in  early  life  often  must,  come  from  without, 
bat  the  motive  which  leads  to,  and  sustains,  action  will 
be  entirely  from  within.  Hence,  to  the  learner,  it  will 
appear  that  be  is  working  out  his  desires  to  please  his 
teacher,  not  that  be  is  doing  something  simply  because 
the  teacher  tells  him  to  do  it.  The  personal  character 
of  the  educator  is,  therefore,  of  the  greatest  moment.  A 
fondness  for,  keen  sympathy  with,  and  full  knowledge 
of,  children  are  qnalificatious  of  the  first  order  in  a 
teacher ;  for  they  are  direct  and  powerfnl  agencies  of 
control. 

Again,  the  feelings  of  respect,  admiration,  and  shame, 
may  all  be  called  forth  in  the  interests  of  the  educating 
process  by  the  fairness  and  justice,  the  learning  and 
capacity,  and  the  sorrow  and  disgust  at  wrongdoing,  of 
the  educator.  That  these  are  by  no  lueans  fanciful  con- 
clnaions  forced  out  of  psychological  truths,  is  well  seen 
in  the  almost  worship  and  devotion  which  boys  give  to 
a  master  who  has  a  great  reputation  for  sports  or 
athletics,  or  even  for  deep  scholarship.  Older  boys  will 
render  willing  service  to  such,  and  will  insist  that  their 
janiore  do  the  like. 

Control  is  never  so  complete  or  effective  as  when  it 
is  secured  through  stimulating  and  ministering  to  the 
proper  feelings  and  desires  of  persons.  The  history  of 
th©  influence  of  the  leaders  of  great  movements  in  the 


fAit  '/.■--■^  .^Jr4-Lncu^^  and  ■?'-.[i.:;aiiv.;  'Ti-i^ii<!e  < 

kgitfaaitte  htflMmoa of  tkitbad.    It  isttf  littk>  an  I 
nige  apoB  jam^  cUl&an  Ihst  tfaey  ^MiU  be  j 
wUcfc  1^7  6iB  <Bly  andentaad  m  a  recj  i 
aenae — beeaoM  it  b  so  good  to  be  good — v 
cao  lurdl  J  ondentaod  at  aD.     Even  tbe  { 
inonti  teacbfvs  said :  "  If  ye  tore  me,  keep  i 
mapdmepta." 

B«side«  mskiDg  ttse  of  the  growiog  sentiineaLtB  of  tj 
cbild  as  mesna  of  ooatrol,  the  edacator  ma^  still  oon- J 
tinne  to  appeal  to  its  liTelv  senae  of  pleasoiv.  Rewards,  \ 
nnder  tlie  restrictioiis  previooslv  sagge^ed,  are  still  | 
lawful  means  of  stinmlatiag  the  acttTiij  of  tbe  learner.  [ 
Tbeee  sboald,  however,  be  on  a  higher  plaue  tbu 
formerly.  Special  priyate  and  public  expressions  of  i 
approval  onght  to  be  very  acceptable,  and  encouraging, 
to  thotic  whoMe  sense  of  self  is  becoming  assertive. 

Material  rewards  are  also  admissible ;  but  they  must 
satisfy  and  assist  the  higher  development,  by  giving 
opportunities  for  its  exercise.  Simple  working  models 
of  machines,  ecte  of  tools,  objects  of  interest — such  as 
a  small  ciuie  of  native  bottt-rilies — holiday  excurfiioos 
for  geographical  and  historical  purposes,  social  enter- 
tainmentH  mainly  managed  by  the  scholars,  and  the 
like,  may  be  made  as  profitable  o-s  pleasurable. 

The  practical  universality  of  this  principle  amongst 
human  beings  is  shown  by  such  proverbial  sayings  as : 
"  Reward  sweetens  lnbo»r,"  and  "Nothing  succeeds 
like  succeHN."  The  stimulating  effect  of  the  concrete 
teauits  of  sucCBBsful  eifort,  and  the  demoralising  resnlts 
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of  failnres,  are  obvjoas  to  all.  With  the  child  these 
elementa,  like  many  others,  need  to  be  more  or  less 
artificially  emphaaiaed. 

Emulation  ia  apt  to  prove  a  dangeroua  inatrnment  at 
this  point,  owing  to  its  liability  to  become  pnrely  per- 
sonal, since  the  child  ia  unable  to  sufficiently  appreciate 
the  remote  and  abstract  results  of  competition.  Hence 
it  has  a  tendency  to  bring  aboat  many  of  the  evils 
which  a  proper  control  seeks  to  avoid,  e.g.,  jealousy,  ill- 
feeling,  and  personal  conllict. 

Too  much  care  cannot  be  taken  in  preventing  such 
exceptional  influences  from  becoming  forma  of  bribery. 
They  ought  always  to  involve  more  or  less  of  the  un- 
expected and  undeserved,  in  the  sense  that  they  are 
generous  additions  to  the  ordinary  and  sufficient  out- 
comes of  activity. 

Demonstration  is  one  of  the  most  powerful  means  of 
control  in  the  latter  part  of  this  period.  There  is  a 
native  desire  for  a  knowledge  of  the  practical  reasons 
for  things,  which  applies  as  much  to  edncational 
matters  as  to  others.  If  the  intelligent  pupil  is  led  to 
see  that  all  educational  processps  are  designed  for  hia 
personal  advantage,  he  will  be  likely  to  render  a  more 
complete,  loyal,  and  constant,  co-operation  in  the  work. 

Milton  in  his  "  Tractate  on  Education  "  most  wisely 
urges  that  '"  to  season  them,  and  win  them  early  to  the 
love  of  vertue  and  true  labour,  ere  any  flattering 
sedncemeut,  or  vain  principle  seise  them  wandering, 
some  easie  and  delightful  book  of  education  would  be 
read  to  them."  Whitst  theoretical  ideas  about  educa- 
tion would  be  better  reserved  till  later,  the  giving  of 
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EDUCATION 

concrete  reasons  ancl  rules  may  very  profitably  be  begnni 
at  this  stage. 

"  Assuming  that  the  pupil  has  already  a  lively  sense  I 
of  the  gain  which  intellectual  guidance  brings  him,  and  'j 
of  the  loss  which  he  will  suffer  from  every  deprivation,  I 
or,  indeed,  diminution  of  it,  he  may  then  be  shown  that  ] 
as  a  condition  of  the  continuance  of  this  gnidance,  a  j 
perfectly  stable  relationship  is  retiiiisite,  which  can  bo  J 
calculated  apon  in  all  instances;  and  that  the  teacher  J 
must  be  able  to  confidently  assume  there  will  be  instant  I 
obedience  as  soon  as  he  baa  ground  for  requiring  it,  I 
There  is  now  no  question  at  all  of  mere  blind  obedience;  I 
that  is  not  consistent  with  any  friendly  relationship.  I 
But  everywhere  there  occur  cases  in  which  only  one  I 
can  decide,  and  the  others  must  follow  without  opposi- 
tion. This  nevertheless  must  be  followed  at  the  first  I 
opportunity  by  an  explanation  why  that  decision  was  | 
arrived  at  and  uo  other,  bo  that  the  pupil's  future  \ 
judgment  may  meet  the  command  halfway.  Conviction  ] 
of  the  necessity  of  subordination  must  therefore  concede 
what  the  teacher  for  himself  would  not  dare  toaak" 
(Herbart). 

Now  is  the  time  when  the  processes  of  education  i 
themselves  become  the  best  means  of  control.  If  e 
thing  be  true,  it  must  be  the  fact  that  when  a  person  is  1 
being  vigorously  developed  according  to  the  best  model  I 
and  under  the  most  favourable  conditions,  his  energy  la  I 
therein  fully  occupied,  his  efforts  directed  to  that  end,  J 
his  general  needs  and  desires  best  satisfied,  and  bis  whole  ] 
being  completely  harmonised  with  its  surroundings.  I 
This  is  control  of  the  most  thorough  and  ideal  kind. 
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Mr.  H.  G.  Wella  has  very  happily  expressed  the  ele- 
ment of  co-operation.  He  says :  "  The  teacher  and  the 
child  should  agree,  aa  Temiyson  says  of  man  and  ivoman, 
'  like  perfect  music  unto  noble  words,'  and  our  '  sympathy ' 
means,  not  coincidence,  but  the  capacity  for  co-operation." 

Putting  the  matter  from  the  boy's  standpoint, 
Herbai-t  argues  that :  "  Everything  must  appear  to  the 
boy  as  Iiis  work ;  he  must  wish  to  feel  he  has  himself 
to  thank  for  his  improvement.  The  years  from  ten  to 
fourteen,  when  the  boy  feels  intensely  he  must  be 
educated,  are  very  important.  If  these  are  neglected, 
formation  by  education  is  lost:  earlier,  from  the  sixth 
year  onward,  it  is  difficult  to  awake  and  maintain  this 
spirit  in  the  child." 

For  the  thii-d  great  stage  of  development  a  change  of 
attitude  is  again  necessary.  Co-operation,  in  the  some- 
what limited  sense  of  guiding  and  controlling  co- 
operation, must  gradually  give  jilace  to  what  we  may 
call  educative  suggestion.  Even  demonstration  must 
also  give  place  to  suggestion,  as  frequently  as  may  be  ; 
for  the  power  of  applying  knowledge  ought  to  be 
sufficiently  ready  and  correct  to  make  the  need  of 
demonstration  much  leas  frequent  than  formerly;  and 
the  growth  oF  the  power  of  willing,  and  the  realisation 
of  the  self,  are  likely  to  make  the  individual  intolerant 
of  experiencing  much  that  suggests  his  subjection  to 
guidance  and  control. 

At  this  point  the  chief  duty  of  the  educator  is  to 
supply  good  material,  or  to  indicate  where  it  can  be 
best  obtained.  Lectures,  text-books,  illustrations  and 
the  like,  will  be  convenient  sonrces  of  supply.     It  is 


Btill  most  important  that  the  material  should  be  supplied  1 
in  ita  most  educative  form,  i.e.,  under  favourable  condi- 
tions, and  iu  a  scientifically  dependent  and  connected 
manner.  Educational  principies  ought  to  be  carefully 
observed  as  to  the  nature  and  arrangement  of  the- 
information  contained  in  teit-bookH,  lectures,  and  the  | 
like. 

Now  has  come  the  time  when  the  educator  should  \ 
find  the  greatest  success  of  his  work,  in  the  pupil's 
ability  to  look  after  his  own  education.  The  fruition  of  , 
the  educator's  efforts  is  the  self-educator.  The  pr^  j 
don[iinant  development  of  willing,  and  the  strength  of  a  I 
well-informed  and  vigorooa  judgment,  will  need  such  a 
self-dependence  for  their  highest  and  best  work,  and  I 
they  will  demand  it.  It  will  almost  cei-taiiily  be  i 
secured  in  some  way  or  another,  and  in  some  one  of  ' 
several  forms,  legitimate  or  otherwise. 

There  are  few  things  more  mischievous,  and  often 
disastrous,  than  for  the  educator,  whether  of  the  domestic, 
religious,  or  scholastic  order,  to  endeavour  to  make  his 
own  will  take  the  place,  and  do  the  duty,  of  that  of  the   i 
learner.     This  kind  of  action  is  generally  the  pride  and 
pleasure  of  the  masterful  individual  who  more  or  less  ; 
crashes  other  wills  to  assert  and  exalt  his  own.     Nob  j 
that   personal   influence  should   be  denied   its   proper  I 
effects,  but  that  it  should  not  be  enforced — except  at  I 
special   periods,  for  right  ends,  and   in   a   reasonable  I 
manner — by  any  authority  or  power  not  derived  from  ita  I 
ovni  nnture;  and  even  this  may  be  excessive  and  pre-  ] 
judicial.     Forms  of  slavery,  even  if  benevolent,  are  likely  ] 
to  produce  helpless  dependents,  parasites,  and  rebels. 
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Helpful  guidance  and  co-operation  are  still  indie- 
pensable,  bnt  they  should,  in  most  instances,  come  in 
the  form  of  suggestive  information  and  advice,  Even 
the  old  forms  of  co-operation  and  command  will  be  not 
infrequently  necessary,  but  they  must  be  used  with  the 
pupil's  free  consent,  or  at  his  request.  There  must  be 
a  putting  away  of  childish  things,  and  a  putting  on  of 
the  i-esponsibtlitiea  and  self-dependence  of  manhood,  on 
the  part  of  the  learner. 

To  subject  the  will,  during  this  period  of  special 
development,  to  an  overwhelming  restraint,  and  a  con- 
lined  sphere  of  action,  is  just  the  way  to  deprive  it  of 
the  power  and  readiness  which  it  will  most  want  when 
sncli  restraint  is  no  longer  possible.  Without  doubt 
many  characters  have  been  wrecked  through  an  over- 
solicitnde  to  shield  and  safeguard  them.  Crutches  assist, 
and  may  help  to  cure,  the  lame,  but  they  only  cumber, 
and  may  cripple,  the  healthy. 

As  wo  have  before  pointed  out,  the  want  of  sufficient 
exercise  leads  to  a  loss  of  jiower  and  skill,  and  may 
finally  result  in  a  loss  of  function.  And  this  is  as  true 
of  a  part  as  of  the  whole.  To  stop  short  of  the  condi- 
tions necessary  for  the  highest  development  of  the 
power  of  willing  is  to  run  the  lisk  of  losing  it,  and, 
certainly,  to  very  much  prejudice  it. 

Keasonable  self-dependence  is  one  of  the  finest 
attributes  of  man,  and  forms  one  of  the  foundation- 
stones  of  his  place  in  natnre.  It  involves  self-command 
and  self-control,  and  is  based  upon  those  habits  which 
have  most  general  influence,  and  which  are  themselves 
the  outcome  of  carefully  selected  and  constantly  re- 


peated  efEorts.  There  is  such  a  control  of  the  thonghta, 
feelings,  and  actions  that  they  can,  as  a  rale,  be  so 
organised,  and  related  "to  systiems  of  ideas  and  ideals, 
aa  to  give  the  very  best  chance  for  the  realisation  of 
our  desires. 

Self-activity,  in  the  educational  sense,  has  its  origin 
in  this  higher  stage  of  willing.  The  activity  baaed 
upon  self-dependent  judgment  and  willing  ia  the  ex- 
pression of  character  and  individuality.  The  power  and 
quality  of  the  self-activity  of  the  learner  ab  this  period, 
is  generally  according  to  the  wisdom  and  eflectiveness 
of  the  previous  education. 

Herbart  declares  that  "  in  the  pupil's  seventeenth 
year  education  proper  ia  impossible,  or  at  most  only 
possible  in  those  who  see  what  they  have  missed,  and 
in  whom  the  wish  to  submit  themselves  to  education  is 
keen.  This  feeling,  however,  will  not  last  long,  at 
least  not  beyond  the  time  that  they  feel  they  can  carry 
on  their  education  for  themselves.'' 

Now  that  the  mind  has  the  power  of  appreciating 
the  meaning  and  value  of  scientific  principles,  the  will 
ia  very  greatly  influenced  by  the  mental  conviction  that 
certain  eifecta  can  only  be  obtained  through  special 
conditions,  if  we  wish  to  have  them  in  their  best  forms, 
and  to  get  them  in  the  easiest  way.  Consequently 
there  should  now  be  a  direct  and  explicit  appeal  to  the 
reason,  in  the  form  of  critical  judgment,  as  the  motive 
for  continuing  education,  chiefly  if  not  solely,  through 
self-effort — so  soon  as  this  appears  to  be  possible.  Por 
this  there  must  be  eufGcient  self-dependence,  knowledge, 
skill,  and  power. 
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Ati  elementary  test-book  on  the  theory-  of  education 
may  be  studied  by  the  learner  at  this  stage  ;  and  he 
ought  to  derive  as  much  advantage  therefrom  as  an 
artisan  would  from  an  intelligent  study  of  a  book  on 
the  theory  of  his  trade.  In  any  ease  very  great  advan- 
tage would  be  derived  from  a  careful  study  of  the  prin- 
ciples of  logic — the  science  of  valid- thought.  There 
are  the  same  reasons  for  the  aelf-educator  to  have  this 
sort  of  knowledge  as  for  the  educatorof  others  to  poasesa 
it.  It  will  also  do  something  to  satisfy  that  desire  to 
know  and  understand  the  self  which  begins  to  take 
form  in  later  youth. 

The  principal  influences  by  which  the  will  can  be 
affected  at  this  period  are  those  sentiments  which  are 
moat  strongly  developed  about  this  time.  The  higher 
forms  of  respect,  reverence,  aifection,  love,  and  pride, 
are  now  present  in  greater  or  leas  degree  in  the  learner, 
and  may  be  stimulated  and  used  as  motives  for  self- 
education.  Ambition,  the  desire  for  wealth,  the  search 
for  happiness,  the  endeavour  to  escape  the  ills  of  life, 
and  other  like  motives,  vril!  all  appeal  most  strongly  in 
favour  of  self-education,  if  the  proper  thoughts  and 
feelings  can  be  aroused. 

Emulation  is  now  allowable,  if  the  value  of  compe- 
tition as  a  stimulus  is  understood,  and  the  fruits  of  the 
struggle  are  sought  in  personal  progress  and  increase 
of  knowledge,  and  not  in  the  mere  triumph  over  another. 
Self-approval,  based  on  right  moral  principles,  should 
be  a  powerful  stimulus.  "  To  thine  own  self  be  true  " 
is  now  one  of  the  highest  and  best  motives,  so  long  as 
the  self  has  been  well  developed,  and  has  high  aims. 


Studions  yonths  will  generally  be  fonnd  to  hava 
some  strong  motive  underlying  and  sustaining  thwp 
pamestness  and  perseverance ;  snch  as  the  hope  of 
securing  scholastic  snccess,  the  desire  to  please  their 
parents,  or  the  keen  personal  pleasure  derived  from  the 
stndy  of  a  particnlar  snbject.  In  these  cases  it  ia 
clearly  the  desire  to  realise  one's  own  idea,  or  ideal, 
i.e.,  some  form  of  the  self,  which  is  the  all-important 
element.  This  attitude  toward  effort  is  appropriate  to  ' 
this  stage  of  mental  development,  desirable  in  itself,  and 
litely  to  produce  the  greatest  and  best  results. 

But  even  in  this  growth  of  self -dependence  there  are  ] 
the  usual  stages  of  gradual  increase  of  self-reliance  and 
self-confidence.  Not  all  at  once  does  the  individual 
order  all  his  actions  entirely  according  to  his  own  judg- 
ments aud  inclinations.  There  wil!  be  many  occasiona 
when  feelings  of  helplessness  and  ignorance  will  lead 
to  requests  for  goidance  and  assistance;  when  failure 
wOl  cause  a  willingness  to  submit  to  even  despotic 
control ;  or  when  partial  success  will  bring  an  eagerness 
to  receive  co-operative  aid. 

An  extremely  interesting  illustration  of  the  kind  of 
progress  involved  is  found  in  a  method  used  for  train- 
ing blind  persons  in  finding  their  own  way  about  their 
homes  aud  surroundings.     There  is  first   the  leading 
by  linking  of  arms;  then  the  blind  person  holds  tha 
end  of  a  stick ;  next  a  piece  of  string  is  used ;  after   , 
this  the  only  help  obtained  is  by  listening  to  the  foot-  I 
steps  of   another;  and,  finally,  the  learner  ia  left  to   , 
himself,  and  told  to  fold  his  left  arm  across  his  breast,   I 
as  some  protection  in   case  of  a  collision,  and  nse  ths  | 


right  hand  to  explore  the  space  just  iu  front  of 
him. 

In  this  sj-atem  the  gradual  decrease  of  external  help 
ia  very  ingeniously  contrived,  and  the  result  is  a  growtli 
of  confidence  and  skill  in  self-dependence,  Some  audi 
featiu'es  will  be  found  in  the  ordinary  development  of 
youthful  independence  ;  and,  therefore,  the  educator 
may  become  the  guide,  philosopher,  and  friend  of  the 
self- educator. 

Throughout  every  stage  of  development,  and  iu  all 
the  separate  departments  of  each,  there  should  he  a  move- 
ment appropriate  to  the  imitative,  practical,  or  rational 
character  of  the  development,  from  what  is,  practically, 
complete  dependence  on  others  to  a  lessening  depend- 
ence, then  a  gradual  approach  to  partial  self-depend- 
ence, which  slowly  increases  until  tliere  is  com- 
plete self-dependence,  in  the  sense  which  we  have  set 
forth. 

At  the  end  of  each  period,  and  each  important 
department  of  it,  there  should  be  an  attempt  to  obtain 
from  the  pupil  an  expression  of  his  highest  powers 
with  regard  to  the  subject  in  hand.  These  will  be  best 
shown  in  the  ability  to  invent  more  or  leas  original 
designs,  exercises,  and  the  like.  Thus  little  children 
of  six  years  of  age  sometimes  produce  extremely 
effective  and  clever  designs  in  kindergai'ten  drawing ; 
some  gii-la  and  boys  in  the  higher  classes  of  elementary 
schools  for  older  scholars  writ*  excellent  fairy  stories  or 
other  literary  compositions;  and  both  girls  and  boys 
invent  and  execute  new  models  id  cardboai-d-work, 
wood-work,  and  metal-work.     Children  of  all  ages  can 


be  edncated  up  to  the  ability  to  write,  and  work,  their 
own  exercises  in  arithmetic. 

These  efforts  show  most  conclusively  that  self-activity 
and  aelf-dependence  in  their  best  forms  have  been 
secured,  and  that  the  learner  la  in  the  best  possible 
condition  for  further  progress. 

Education  should  now  have  accomplished  its  purpose. 
Educational  development  ought  now  to  be  supplanted  by 
self-development.  Self-activity,  self-dependence,  self- 
knowledge,  self-control,  and  self-criticism  ought  to  ■ 
characterise  the  life  of  the  individual,  who  whilst  using 
these  powers  for  securing  the  fullest  possible  living  of 
hia  own  life,  should,  none  the  less,  also  regard  them  as 
the  means  of  co-ordinating  his  life  with  those  of  his 
fellows,  without  whom  his  own  life  and  powers  would 
be  sadly  wanting  in  fulness  and  richness. 

Herbart  says :  "  The  young  child  is  not  yet  capable 
of  valuing  the  benefit  of  education,  A  boy  of  twelve 
years,  rightly  guided  from  early  childhood,  prizes  it 
above  everything,  from  hia  deep  sense  of  the  need  of 
guidance.  The  youth  of  sixteen  begins  to  take  on 
himself  the  teacher's  work  ;  he  has  partly  appropriated 
his  point  of  view,  he  accepts  it,  and  marks  out  for  him- 
self his  course  accordingly;  he  manages  himself  and 
compares  this  self-treatment  with  that  which  contin- 
uously fell  to  his  lot  from  the  teacher.  It  must  be  ' 
BO — for  be  who  knows  himself  best  and  looks  through 
himself  most  directly,  will,  at  times,  see  with  greater 
clearness,  than  he  who  idways  renmina  another  person. 
It  must  be  so- — for  he  feels  himself  un 
constrained,  and  his  obedience  transforms  i 


and  more  into  forbearance  to  the  benefactor  of  earlier 
years 

"  Moreover,  it  is  now  of  supreme  importance  that  the 
principles  become  perfectly  formed  and  purided,  whicli 
will  hencefortli  rule  the  life.  Instruction,  therefore, 
will  still  continue,  after  discipline  has  almost  dis- 
appeared. But  further,  instruction  no  longer  touches 
a  merely  receptive  mind ;  the  pupil  will  himself  judge. 
To  the  end  that  he  may  examine,  he  begins  by 
doubting.  That  he  may  be  free  from  his  embarrassing 
confinement  within  bis  habitual  circle  of  thought, 
he  enters  the  sphere  of  other  opposing  opinions.  Little 
differences  of  views,  which  gradually  arise  and  have 
hitherto  remained  unnoticed,  acquire  voice  and  growth 
under  the  favouring  influence  of  strange  impressions,  to 
which  the  charm  of  novelty  gives  force 

"What  will  now  protect  the  toilsome  work  of  educa- 
tion ?  "What  ought  to  protect  il  ?  What,  if  not  its 
inner  Tightness,  the  truth  of  convictions,  the  clearness 
and  breadth  of  the  intellectual  gaze,  if  not  the  feeling 
of  mastery  over  men  and  opinions,  and  the  responsive 
inward  gratitude  for  that  care  which  has  rendered  such 
an  ascendency  possible  ?  " 

Comenius  very  happily  expresses  the  connection 
between  the  principles  of  stimulation,  interest,  inter- 
relation, pleasure,  sympathetic  control,  and  pain  (see 
next  section)  in  the  following  passage:  "  If  eubjecta  of 
study  are  rightly  arranged  and  taught,  they  them- 
selves attract  and  allure  all  save  very  exceptional 
natures ;  and  if  they  are  not  rightly  taught,  the 
fault  is  in  the  teacher,  not  the  pupil.      Moreover,  if 
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we  do  not  know  how  to  allure  by  skill,  we  shall 
certainly  not  succeed  by  the  application  of  mere 
force.  There  ia  no  power  in  stripes  and  blows 
to  excite  a  love  of  literature,  but  a  great  power,  on  the 
contrary,  of  generating  weariness  and  disgust.  A 
musician  does  not  dash  his  instrument  against  a  wall, 
or  give  it  blows  and  cuffs,  because  he  cannot  draw 
music  from  it,  but  continues  to  apply  his  skill  till 
he  extracts  a  melody.  So  by  our  skill  we  have  to  bring 
the  minds  of  the  young  into  harmony,  and  to  the  love  of 
studies,  if  we  are  not  to  make  the  careless  unwilling  and 
the  torpid  stolid.  A  spur  and  stimulus  are  often 
needed,  but  a  sharp  word  or  a  public  reproof  or  the 
praise  of  others  who  are  doing  well,  will  generally 
suffice." 

TheFrinciple  of  Pain.— There  can  hardly  be  any  doubt 
that  pain  has  a  very  valuable  part  to  play  iu  the 
economy  of  nature.  It  is,  so  to  speak,  the  sentinel 
which  nature  sets  to  give  the  alarm  when  enemies  are 
beginning  to  attack  our  bodily  kingdom  and  endanger 
our  sovereignty.  Also  it  is  the  adverse  criticism  of 
nature  upon  our  methods  of  dealing  with  her.  Again, 
it  is  nature's  way  of  punishing  the  tolly,  ignorance,  or 
vlcionsnesB  of  the  individual.  Not  less  is  it  the  inevit- 
able outcome  of  the  ordinary  conditions  of  the  universe, 
of  which  the  individual  is  the  unfortunate  victim. 
Certainly  nature  is  by  no  means  sparing  in  the  use  of 
this  terribly  potent  and  all  too  famOiar  penalty. 

From  another  point  of  view  pain  may  be  regarded 
aa  a  necessary  discipline  against  itself.  Since  pain  is 
Luevi^Meman  must  be  prepared  to  meet  it.     Often  the 
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only  possible  preventive  of  severe  aiifferiug  is  a  milder 
form  of  It.  This  may  be  esfimplifiecl  by  the  suffering 
endnred  through  vaccination  as  a  means  of  resiBfing,  or 
reducing,  the  pains  to  which  one  is  liable  in  a  amall-poi 
epidemic. 

Perhaps  we  may  eveu  look  upon  pain  as,  up  to  a 
certain  point,  the  sance  of  life,  which  adds  relish  and 
piquancy  to  what  might  otherwise  be  a  dead  sea  of 
Bweetness.  In  any  case  it  has  taken,  and  is  taking,  a 
large  part,  whether  for  good  or  evil,  in  the  development 
of  the  race  and  the  individual. 

Whilst,  as  we  have  insisted,  the  conditions  referred 
to  under  the  principle  o£  sympathetic  control  onght  to 
be  sufficient  under  ordinary  conditions,  there  are,  un- 
fortunately, extraordinary  conditions  which  must  bo 
taken  into  account  and  provided  for.  The  mind  is  as 
much  subject  to  disorders,  diseases,  infections,  accidents, 
incompleteness,  malformations,  and  so  on,  as  the  body. 
There  is,  therefore,  need  for  preventive  and  curative 
agents.  The  good  forms  of  development  have  to  be 
strengthened  and  improved,  and  the  bad  forms  must  be 
removed  or  repressed. 

Jnst  as  in  the  case  of  the  body  it  is  found  advan- 
tageous to  voluntarily  endure  considerable  suffering 
with  the  hope  of  escaping  a  very  much  more  serious 
amount,  so  it  is  sometimes  expedieut  to  inflict  mental 
pain  with  a  view  to  prevent  the  continuing  of  such  lines 
of  thought  or  action  as  are  morally  certain  to  bring 
about  results  which  will  involve  far  greater  and  more 
permanent  forms  of  mental  suffering. 
^^H^^  cannot,  however,  too  often,  or  too  earnestly,  be 
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inaiBted  upon  that  only  wlien  all   other   means   hare 
really  failed   ehuultf   any  kind  of  pain   be   purposely  , 
employed.    And  this  becaoae  it  is  in  itself  a  miBchievous  j 
and  dangerous  influence.     It  is  a  destructive  force  for  1 
preventing,  if  possible,  still  further  destruction ;  and  b 
corrupting  influence  uaed  to  defeat  still  more  corrnpt-   | 
ing  influences.     It  may  be  compared  to  those  poisooB 
which,  when  skilfully  used  for  medicinal  purposes,  tend  j 
to  secure  health  instead  of  causing  death. 

Pain,  as  sach,  interferes  with  and  prejudices  the  j 
general  movement  of  life;  blunts,  and,  maybe,  destroys  ' 
some  of  the  more  delicate  elements  of  the  mind: 
represaea  and  checks  the  development  of  the  self :  and  | 
disturbs,  if  it  does  not  destroy,  that  friendly  relation  j 
between  the  teacher  and  the  pupil  which  is  so  necessary  1 
to  the  success  of  the  educative  procesaes.  All  paio'T 
does  this,  to  some  extent,  and  how  much  more  is  it  I 
likely  to  result  from  pain  inflicted  by  one  who  can  for-  J 
bear  giving  it,  and  whoso  kindly  intention  it  is  oflea  i 
almost  impossible  for  the  victim  to  appreciate.  ' 

Very  serious  responsibility,  therefore,  rests  upon  the   ' 
person  who  employs  pain  as  an  agent  in  education.     He 
must  be  convinced,  upon   reasonable  grounds,  that  he 
has  rightly  estimated  the  facts  of  the  case  :  that  the 
reault   is   likely  to   bo  the  decided   advantage   of  the  j 
individual :  and   that   he   ia   making  use   of   the 
remedy.     Most  people  will  admit  that  it  is  not  easy  to  j 
satisfy   these   requirements.     Indeed    it   is   sometimes  J 
impossible,  and  the  only  thing  that  can  be  done  is  to  J 
trust  to  one's  intuition  at  the  moment ;  but  this  should  | 
only  be  done  in  cases  of  extreme  urgency. 
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Of  the  means  by  wbich  the  educator  can  assure  him- 
self that  it  is  necessary  to  use  pain  as  an  agent  of  pre- 
vention or  reform,  we  can  say  little  here.  This  is  a 
matter  which  comes  under  the  method  rather  than  the 
theory  of  edncation.  But  we  may  point  ont  that  much 
psychological  knowledge,  an  extensive  acquaintance  with 
and  knowledge  of  the  individual,  and  some  acquaintance 
with  the  pathology  of  the  mind  and  body,  are  required 
for  thoroughly  intelligent  and  scientilic  action  in  the 
matter.  Too  often  it  is  the  case  that  young  people  are, 
through  ignorance,  subjected  to  treatment  which  only 
aggravates  their  disorders,  or  even  produces  new  ones- 
Supplant  rather  than  suppress,  or,  suppress  by  sup- 
planting, is  the  golden  rule. 

There  is,  it  is  ti'ue,  a  certain  amount  of  traditional 
and  accurate  knowledge  about  the  more  common  con- 
ditions which  seem  to  demand  the  use  of  pain.  As  an 
example  we  may  refer  to  the  fact  of  the  use  of  corporal 
punishment  often  being  successful  in  checking  acta  of 
cruelty,  when  all  other  means  have  failed — it  is  even 
said  to  be  eifective  with  adult  criminals,  who  have  been 
guilty  of  robbery  with  assault. 

Bnt  in  every  separate  instance  of  such  cases  there  are 
generally  many  special  features  which  need  to  be  taken 
account  of,  if  we  are  to  treat  the  case  succeBsfully.  It 
is  necessary,  therefore,  that  we  should,  as  far  as  possible, 
be  able  to  trace  the  evil  to  its  real  source,  and  to 
detect  all  its  important  special  features.  Until  this  is 
done,  very  little  is  possible  in  the  way  of  remedy. 

Having  traced  an  evil  to  its  origin,  we  then  want  a 
iwledge  of  its  ordinary  development,  if  left  to  itself, 
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and  its  natural  termination.  Also  we  must  know  what 
infinencea  most  affect  the  mischievous  activities,  how 
they  affect  them,  and  what  is  likely  to  be  the  order  of 
events  when  they  are  systematically  applied.  Only 
when  so  equipped  can  we  hope  to  be  able  to  really 
ffrapple  with  the  evils. 

Speaking  generally,  we  shall  expect  to  find  that 
there  will  be  disorders  of  willing,  knowing,  and  feeling. 
In  willing  there  may  be  that  permanent  violence  of  ' 
activity  which  is  known  as  obstinacy,  or  the  occasional 
excess  which  we  terra  rashness.  Or  we  may  have  to 
deal  with  the  opposite  extremes  of  want  of  resolution 
and  consistency.  The  control  of  thoughts  and  feelings 
may  be  very  weak,  so  that  there  is  chronic  inattention, 
frivolity,  and  the  like.  Laziness  is  often  the  evidence 
of  a  genera!  weakness  of  will. 

Sometimes  the  power  of  knowing,  in  the  sense  of 
quickly  taking  acconnt  of  experiences  and  trains  of 
thought,  is  extremely  keen,  and  apt  to  be  superficial ; 
whilst  the  thorough  assimilation  which  is  necessary  for 
full  and  clear  retention  is  proportiionnlly  weak.  On  the 
other  hand,  the  grasp  of  an  idea  may  be  so  thorongh 
and  fixed,  but  perverted,  that  it  amounts  to  a  delusion ; 
and  this  might  grow  into  monomania.  CareleBsnesa, 
inaccuracy,  and  certain  elements  of  ignorance,  involve 
weaknesses  in  the  powers  of  knowing  and  wilting. 

In  the  feelings  we  may  find  the  excesses  which  lead 
to  the  various  forms  of  passion,  or  the  defects  which  are 
shown  in  a  lack  of  enjoyment  and  relish  of  those 
influences  usually  employed,  with  success,  to  stimulate 
the   receiving  activities.     Hence   come  violent  anger. 
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hyBterical  enthusiaam,  despair,  unresponBiveness,  in- 
difference, inactivity,  and  so  on.  The  Bentimeata  may 
be  perverted,  and  excessive  or  defective  in  their  action. 
Thna  we  get  viciousness,  idolatry,  and  absBnce  of 
Bympathettc  qualities. 

Whenever  such  defects  caDDot  be  remedied  by  any 
of  the  positive  and  pleasurable  forms  of  edncative 
influences,  then  it  will  be  necessary  to  make  nse  of  the 
negative  and  painful  agencius. 

Of  course  we  must  not  expect  that  the  disorders  will 
usually,  or  even  often,  be  of  a  simple  kind.  There 
will  always  be  elements  of  disorder  of  willing,  knowing, 
and  feeling  in  every  case  of  fault ;  and  the  only 
instances  of  comparative  simplicity  will  be  those  in 
which  one  of  the  powers  is  very  predominantly  at  fault, 
whilst  the  others  are  very  subordinately  so.  Often 
there  will  be  a  more  or  less  serious,  because  more  or 
less  unanalysable,  complexity  in  the  disorders.  Such 
cases  will  require  very  great  knowledge,  skill,  and  care 
in  their  treatment. 

Little  need  be  said  abont  those  physical  disorders 
which  are  the  source  of,  or  very  much  increase,  certain 
mental  complaints.  It  is  only  necessary  that  the 
educator  should  have  a  sufficiently  intelligent  know- 
ledge of  them  to  know  which  are  the  more  common  of 
them,  and  when  they  are  jirobably  present ;  and,  there- 
fore, when  a  medical  man  should  be  called  in. 

The  first  aim  should  be  to  prevent  diaeasea.  There 
should  be  what  we  may  call  a  system  of  mental,  as 
well  as  physical,  hygiene;  which  would  consist  in  the 
careful  and  complete  observance  of  all   the  principles 
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which  Becure  the  best  development  of  an  individaal.  \ 
When,  in  spite   of  all   our   efforts   to   prevent  them, 
diseases  arise,  as  they  will  arise,  our  efforts  must  be 
directed  to  removing  the  causes,  and  the  effects  already 
produced ;  or,  we  mast  endeavour  so  to  inSueuce  tbs  i 
diseases  as  to   reduce   their  ill  effects  to  the  lowest  | 
possible  amount. 

As  to  deciding  whether  the  result  will  be  to  tbs  , 
advantage  of  the  patient :  this  is  also  a  matter  in  which  ' 
certain  ti'aditional  views  may  be  taken  as  guides, 
whilst  in  other  cases  personal  judgment  baaed  ujxin  the 
considerations  mentioned  above  must  settle  the  ques- 
tion, or  the  opinions  of  experienced  experts  may  be 
accepted. 

We  may  classify  the  pain  agencies  under  three  1 
heads :  the  infliction  of  specific  forms  of  painful  ex- 
jjeriences — whether  these  be  aiiiCcially  imposed,  op  l 
allowed  to  arise  out  of  a  course  of  wrong  actions — all  J 
forms  of  compulsion,  and  all  kinds  of  restraint.  These  . 
may  be  applied  either  in  the  sphere  of  the  reason,  the  I 
feelings,  or  the  senses.  Censure,  sarcasm,  and  tasks  to  j 
be  learnt,  are  means  of  causing  rational  discomfort. 
Making  individuals  appear  ridiculous,  refusing  to  o 
tinue  geueral  and  pleasant  relations,  enforcing  dis-  I 
tasteful  dutifs,  and  declining  to  accept  usual  tributes  I 
of  affection  or  esteem,  are  methods  of  affecting 
ft'elings  and  sentiments  uncomfortably.  Manual 
positions,  confinement,  denying  favourite  foods,  drinkaj 
and  toys,  and  beating,  are  disagi-eeable  sense  experi.-*r 
ences. 

Many   of    such   forms   of   ])ain   are   brought   abonV^ 


through  the  ordinary  actions  oE  the  individual.  All 
kinds  of  physical  pains  are  being  constantly  inflicted 
through  ignorance  or  wilfulness  in  action  ;  feelings  are 
distressed  through  the  loss  of  the  sympathy  or  esteem 
of  others ;  and  intellectual  suffering  is  caused  when 
conceit  and  folly  produce  huuiiHating  failure. 

Like  Rousseau,  Mr.  Herbert  Spencer,  in  his  book  on 
education,  raises  the  question  whether,  after  all,  arti- 
ficial methods  of  inflicting  pain  are  necessary,  and, 
therefore,  jnstifiable,  He  points  out  that  the  infliction 
of  pain  by  one  person  upon  another  is  sure  to  produce 
a  feeling  of  resentment  on  the  part  of  the  victim. 
After  giving  detailed  illustrations  of  the  "discipline  of 
natural  consequences, "  he  urges  the  following  in  favour 
of  it: 

"  First ;  that  it  gives  that  rational  knowledge  of 
right  and  wrong  conduct  which  results  from  personal 
experience  of  their  good  and  bad  consequences. 
Second;  that  the  child,  Buffering  nothing  more  than 
the  painful  effects  of  its  own  wrong  actions,  must 
recognise  more  or  less  clearly  the  justice  of  the 
penalties.  Third  ;  that  recognising  the  justice  of  the 
penalties,  and  receiving  them  through  the  working  of 
things  rather  than  at  the  hands  of  an  individual,  its 
temper  is  less  disturbed;  while  the  parent  fulfilling  the 
comparatively  passive  duty  of  letting  the  natural 
penalties  be  felt,  preserves  a  comparative  equanimity. 
Fourth ;  that  mutual  exasperations  being  thus  pre- 
vented, a  much  happier,  and  a  more  influential 
relation,  will  exist  between  ijarent  and  child." 

Now,    while    it    is    absolutely    essential    that    the 


"discipline  of  conaequencea "  should  be,  and  must 
always  be  from  the  nature  of  the  caae,  realised  by  the 
individual,  yet  it  ia  another  thing  to  say  that  this  is 
the  only  good  method,  or  the  beat.  If  the  infliction  of 
pain  ia  regarded  only  as  a  penal  or  a  retributive  matter, 
then  such  a  theory  might  be  regarded  as  aatisfactory. 
Bat  in  education  we  regard  pain  as  a  preventive, 
reformative,  and  curative  agent.  From  this  point  of 
view  there  ia  as  much  reason,  and  justification,  for 
interfering  in  mental  aa  in  physical  irregularitiea. 

It  is  true  that  the  learner  will  be  corrected,  soouep  or 
later,  by- natural  consequences;  but  it  is  equally  true 
that  he  would  be  generally  educated,  sooner  or  later,  if 
left  alone,  If,  therefore,  artificial  education  by  the 
reasoned  and  systematic  application  of  pleasurable  con- 
ditions be  justifiable,  not  less  ia  education  through  pain 
reasonable,  when  the  necessity  for  it  arises.  It  ia  nob 
simply  education  that  is  required,  but  the  best  education 
in  the  shortest  time. 

Again,  it  has  been  very  forcibly  urged  that  the 
necessity  for  interfering  so  as  to  prevent  the  too 
serious  consequences  which  would  often  arise,  may 
easily  lead  to  the  child  regarding  the  parent  or  teacher 
as  one  who  is  setting  traps  for  it,  or  at  least  as  being 
adversely  neutral.  To  this  may  be  added  the  criticism 
that  any  very  striking  natural  consequences,  especially 
in  certain  intellectual  faults,  are  so  long  in  coming  that 
irreparable  mischief  may  have  been  done  before  the 
necessity  for  reform  is  realised.  Also,  the  machinery 
of  a  system  of  education  creates  special  conditions 
which   need   special   remedies.     We   cannot   aBbrd  to 


wait  for  courses  of  wrong  actions  to  work  themselves 
out. 

But  Mr,  Herbert  Spencer  himeelf  allows  the  neceBsity 
for  other  means.  Hesays:  "  During  infancy  a  conaider- 
able  amount  of  absolutism  is  necessary.  A  three-year- 
old  urchin  playing  with  an  open  razor,  cannot  be  allowed 
to  learn  by  this  discipline  of  consequences;  for  the 
consequences  may  bo  too  aerioua.  But  as  intelligence 
increases,  the  number  of  peremptory  interferences  may 
be,  and  should  be,  diminished ;  with  the  view  of 
gradually  ending  them  as  maturity  is  approached." 

The  discipline  of  consequences  should  be  employed 
as  often  as  possible,  in  its  natural  form,  and  should  be 
the  model  for  all  artificial  methods  of  inflicting  pain  for 
educational  purposes.  The  pain  should,  as  far  as 
jMssible,  be  of  the  same  nature  as  that  which  would 
ordinarily  arise  if  there  were  no  personal  interference. 
Also  it  should  bo  clearly  understood  that  a  certain 
action,  or  series  of  actions,  will  be  inevitably  followed 
by  a  given  form  of  discipline. 

When  the  use  of  pain  is  necessary,  the  mildest,  moat 
refined,  and  what  we  may  call  the  highest,  forms  should 
first  be  tried.  Even  these  should  be  employed  with 
hesitation,  and  the  descent  to  lower  forms  ought  to  be 
undertaken  very  reluctantly.  Only  as  the  last  resource 
of  last  resources  should  the  infliction  of  blows  upon  the 
body  be  made  use  of  ;  for  it  is,  more  or  less,  brutal  in 
its  nature  and  brutalising  in  its  e£Eects.  This  should 
even  be  the  last  method  employed  with  the  brute  beasts ; 
as,  indeed,  it  seems  to  be  the  last  way  in  which  they 
correct  each  other. 


Our  aim  should  always  be  to  gain  an  educational 
result  with  the  leant  poeaible  friction,  or  disturbance. 
At  the  beat,  the  use  of  pain  is  a  very  ex^jensive  way  of 
obtaining  educational  good ;  it  is  worse  than  foolish, 
therefore,  to  omit  any  means,  or  opportunity,  of  lessen- 
ing its  amount  and  frequency. 

It  ia  somewhat  unfortunate  that  the  term  "  corporal 
punishment"  has  been  confined  to  caning,  birching, 
strapping,  or  hitting.  There  are  many  other  forms  of 
bodily  punishment,  such  as  :  pinching,  shaking,  postur- 
ing, long-continued  drilling,  and  depriving  of  food.  In 
fact  there  are  comparatively  few  forms  of  ordinary 
punishment  which  do  not  involve  bodily  pains.  All 
such  are  of  the  same  class ;  and  some  of  the  latter  are 
even  more  objectionable  than  the  former. 

Use  pain  for  the  purpose  of  lessening,  if  not  abolish- 
ing, pain,  should  be  the  watchword  of  the  educator. 

Not  only  are  sarcasm,  contempt,  bullying,  threaten- 
ing, and  punishing,  entirely  unjustifiable  in  them- 
selves, under  ordinary  circumstances,  but  they  defeat 
their  own  ends  iii  the  long  run.  They  are  extreme 
measures,  and  to  employ  them  for  common  events  is  to 
waste  energy  ou  such,  and  to  deprive  the  means  of  the 
elements  of  effectiveness — severity  and  rareness.  There 
are  no  resources  for  serious  and  critical  cases  if  extra- 
ordinary measures  are  employed  for  ordinary  purposes. 
The  chief  conditions  for  success  in  the  control  of  others 
are  definiteness,  decision,  and  a  reasonable  persistence 
in  applying  the  principles  of  sympathetic  control. 

Borne  Oeneral  Remarks. — It  is  very  necessary  to  re- 
cognise the  fact  that  whilst  without  a  scientific  system 
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I  edacfltion  there  is  very  great  loss  in  the  extent  and 
itilneas  in  the  development  of  an  individoal,  yet  it  is 
jsaible  so  to  over-elaborate  educative  proceaaes  and 
tonditiona  that  they  become  a  burden,  and,  therefore, 
a  obstacle  to  development.  There  are  ways  of  trying 
0  be  helpful  which  only  hinder. 
Much  in  the  same  way  that  undiluted  milk  from  the 
"■(xiw  cannot  be  properly  assimilated  by  an  infant,  and  it 
may  practically  starve  on  too  rich  a  diet,  so  also  the 
infant  mind  fails  to  be  properly  nourished  by  un- 
organised experiences.  But  the  other  side  of  the 
matter  also  applies.  While  it  is  necessary  to  dilute 
with  water  the  milk  for  a  child,  yet  the  addition  of  too 
much  water  will  lead  to  starvation ;  similarly,  the 
endeavour  to  make  every  little  detail  in  education  the 
subject  of  elaborate  application  of  principles  will  result 
in  confusion  instead  of  clearness,  and  hindrance  in 
place  of  help. 

Without  pressing  the  analogy  too  far,  it  is  probably 
»rrect  to  say  that  tlie  evil  of  over- education  is  as 
as  that  of  nnder-education,  though  immeasur- 
ibiy  less  common.  Another  good  illustration  of  this 
mth  is  seen  in  the  over-training  of  athletes,  which 
SSuJta  in  weaknesa  instead  of  strength. 
Aristotle,  speaking  of  physical  training,  remarks : 
pThe  evil  of  excessive  training  in  early  years  is 
rikingly  proved  by  the  example  of  Olympic  victors  ; 
not  more  than  two  or  three  of  them  have  gained  a 
a  both  as  boys  and  as  men  ;  their  early  training  and 
were  gymnastic  exercises  exhausted  their  constitn- 
8  "  (Dr.  Jowett's  translation).     Healsosays;  "Men 


ought  not  to  labour  at  tbe  Bame  time  with  their  mii 
and  with  their  bodies ;  for  the  two  kinds  of  labour 
are  opposed  to  one  another,  the  labour  of  the  body 
impedes  the  mind,  and  the  labour  of  the  mind  the 
body."  Of  couree  more  or  less  severe,  continuonB,  and 
absorbing  work  is  understood. 

There  is  confusion  in  too  much  detail  as  in  too  great 
complexity.  An  adult  would  realise  this  very  clearly  if 
a  botanist  began  to  explain  to  him  what  a  plant  was  by 
speaking  of  its  molecular  organisation.  Not  too  much, 
but  juat  enough,  of  detail  is  what  is  required.  Of  course 
it  ia  difficult  to  decide  what  is  just  enough.  But  we 
can  fix  upon  a  working  average,  and  begin  with  this. 
Then  if  there  b  a  lack  of  readiness  in  grasping  the 
subject,  we  must  go  rather  leas  fully  into  detail,  until 
we  find  the  required  facility  of  understanding.  If,  on 
the  other  hand,  there  is  prompt  mastery,  then  greater 
detail  of  knowledge  should  be  presented. 

The  capacity  of  children  in  this  respect  will  be  best 
known  through  careful  oViaervation  of  their  eflbi-tswhen 
they  are  working  in  their  own  way  and  for  their  own 
ends.  The  principles  of  self-activity  and  doing,  accom- 
plish more  than  helping  development  in  themselves, 
they  show  us  also  how  we  can  best  help  it. 

Again  there  should  be  great  caution  exercised  as  to 
the  kind  and  number  of  truths  which  it  is  attempted 
to  arrive  at  through  one  object,  or  class  of  objects. 
Tbough  it  is  true  that  as  a  matter  of  fact  everything 
involves,  more  or  less  remotely,  every  great  principle 
of  knowledge,  yet  it  is  neither  expedient  nor  con- 
venient, even  if  it  were  possible,  to    try   to  get  the 


I  beginner  to  realise  this,  in  however  concrete  or  practical 
K  form. 

It  must  be  remembered  that  it  ia  only  the  person 
who  has  obtained  knowledge  of  many  principleB  thronph 
'  mnch  experience  of,  and  thought  about,  many  different 
claaaes  of  things,  who  is  able  to  realise,  in  a  signifi- 
cant way,  that  everything  is,  more  or  less,  in  every- 
thing. 

Jacotot  was  qaite  right,  philosophically,  in  insisting 
that  "  all  ia  in  all " ;  but  he  was  mistaken,  practically, 
in  tiying  to  get  complete  knowledge  of  a  subject  from 
a  very  limited  amount  of  its  material.  The  intelligence 
can,  when  it  has  much  knowledge,  trace  the  relation  of 
truths  to  each  other  in  such  a  way  as  to  find  many 
truths  in  one  fact.  I!ut  though  it  is  true,  in  such  a 
sense,  to  say  that  all  is  in  each,  yet  it  is  not  true  to 
say  that  all  comes  from  each,  in  so  far  as  the  way 
in  which  we  obtain  our  knowledge  of  separate  truths 
ia  concerned.  Some  from  all,  before  a,ll  in  each,  is 
nearer  the  truth. 

As  a  rule  it  will  be  well,  at  first,  to  make  use 
of  different,  though  closely  related,  sets  of  facts  for 
demonstrating  certain  truths;  and,  afterwards,  make 
use  of  the  same  material  for  showing  that  two — and 
later  on,  three — principles  are  involved.  If  there  be 
any  justification  whatever  for  following  the  mental 
evolution  of  the  race,  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  this 
is  the  right  way. 

One  other  suggestion  may  be  indicated.  Not  every 
item  of  truth,  or  detail  of  development,  is  equally  im- 
portant with  the  others.     For  example,  it  is  usually 


better  to  tmderetond  the  general  law  of  friction  than  to 
Icnow  the  actual  amount  of  friction  in  one  or  two  spec 
cases;  and  it  is  of  great-er  benefit,  in  most  cases,  to 
develop  all  the  aenaes  to  an  average  level  in  each  case 
—that  of  sight  and  touch  being  higher  than  the  others 
— than  to  specially  train  one  and  neglect  the  others.  To 
endeavour  to  develop  every  power  to  the  same  extent 
may  reanlt  in  sacrificing  the  stronger  powers  through 
comparative  neglect,  and  atill  further  weakening  the 
weak  powers  through  overstraining  them.  Such  an 
harmonious  proportion  aa  is  likely  to  be  moat  effective 
must  be  striven  for. 

Where  all  is  emphatic  there  is  no  emphasis.  To  have 
too  much  effort  given  to  each  point  is  sometimes  not 
to  have  enoagh  given  to  them  as  a  whole.  Some 
rather  amusing  iuatances  of  this  are  seen  in  text-books 
which  seek  to  impress  the  relative  import-ance  of  the 
subject  matter  upon  the  reader  by  the  use  of  six  or 
seven  different  kinds  of  type,  and  three  or  four  arrange- 
ments of  paragraphs,  on  the  same  page ;  and  in  the 
books  of  those  students  who  underline  nearly  every 
word  on  the  pages  of  their  books  with  differently 
coloured  inks  or  pencils,  and  then  add  short  lines  for 
the  chiei'eat  of  all. 

There  are  truths  and  beauties  which  only  the  whole 
can  give,  just  as  there  are  those  which  only  the  parts 
possess.  We  must  endeavour,  so  to  speak,  neither  to 
lose  the  forest  in  a  tree,  nor  the  tree  in  a  forest. 

The  educator  must,  therefore,  carefully  obsei-ve  the 
actual  development  of  the  learner,  so  that  he  may  the 
better  nnderstand  the  problem,  and  make  use  of  the 


development  itself  as  a  means  of  furthering  its  own 
progrese. 

But  in  ao  doing,  except  in  the  case  of  individual 
education,  he  must  beware  of  being  misled  by  the 
exceptionally  capable  or  deficient.  For  purposes  of 
collective  education  it  is  tho  average  individual  who 
mnst  be  the  standard.  Whilst  a  musical  genius  may  in 
childhood  play  like  an  angel  and  compose  like  a  god,  the 
ordinary  person,  after  much  training  and  elFort,  may 
only  be  able  to  play  like  a  barrel-organ  and  compose 
like  a  machine,  when  an  adult. 

It  should  be  observed  that  each  general  principle  of 
education  is  itself  a  subject  to  which  the  other  principles 
are  to  be  applieil.  Thus  the  principle  of  doing  ought 
to  be  worked  out  according  to  the  general  principle  of 
development,  and  the  principles  of  interest,  prepara- 
tion, repetition,  pleasure,  and  pain  (if  necessary).  Of 
course  the  two  incompatible  principles  of  pleasure  and 
pain  cannot  be  applied  to  each  other,  but  the  former 
should  supplement,  and  supplant,  the  latter  as  much  aa 


Aristotle  pointed  out  the  need  of  following  the  order 
of  development  in  these  words:  "As  the  body  is 
prior  in  order  of  generation  to  the  soul,  so  the 
irrational  is  prior  to  the  rational.  The  proof  ia  that 
anger  and  will  and  desire  are  implanted  in  children 
from  their  very  birth,  but  reason  and  understanding 
are  developed  as  they  grow  older.  Wherefore  the  care 
of  the  body  ought  to  precede  that  of  the  soul,  and  the 
training  of  the  appetitive  part  should  follow ;  none  the 
less  our  care  of  it  must  be  for  the  sake  of  the  reason,  and 
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onr  care  of  tbe  body  for  the  sake  of  the  soul."     Again 
lie  says :  "  Now  it.  is  clear  tliat  in  education  habit  mast   ■ 
go  before  reason,  and  thn  body  before  the  mind." 

The  testimony  of  great  teachers  in  anpport  of  the 
educational  maxims  discussed  in  this  chapter  is  simply 
overwhelming;  in  fact,  the  history  of  education  is 
largely  a  record  of  the  discovery  and  re-discovery, 
assertion  and  re-assertion,  of  them  repeated  over  i 
over  again.  Thus  Jacotot  (1770-1840)  in  his  famous 
paradox  "  all  is  in  all "  endeavours  to  proceed  from  the 
most  simple  and  snperficial  knowledge  about  a  given 
subject,  step  by  step,  to  a  moat  complete  and  exhaustive 
knowledge  of  the  thing  it«elf,  and  of  all  that  is  related 
to  it,  by  means  of  analyses  of  ever- increasing  fulness 
and  depth. 

Basedow  (1723-1790)  over-elaborated  the  progress 
from  the  concrete  to  the  abstract  by  ill-chosen  and  too 
detailed  representations  and  imitations  of  scenes  and 
actions.  Everything  was  to  begin  with  intuition 
teaching  by  sight.  He  says:  "A  boy  whose  acotest 
faculties  are  his  senses,  and  who  has  no  perception  of 
anything  abstract  must  first  of  all  be  made  acquainted 
with  the  world  as  it  presents  itself  to  the  senses.  Let 
this  be  shown  him  in  nature  herself,  or,  where  this 
is  impossible,  in  faithful  drawings  or  models." 

Samuel  Wildei-spin,  speaking  of  his  early  exj^riences 
and  difficulties  with   infants,  exclaims:  "It  was  now  ' 
evident   that    the    senses    of    the    children    must    be 
engaged,  that  the  great  secret  of  training  them  was  to  i 
descend  to  their  level,  and  become  a  child  ;  and  that  ' 
the  error  had  been  to  expect  in  infancy  what  is  only  the 


product  of  after  years"  (Leitcii,  "Practical  Educa- 
tionista").  Thus  lie  arrives  at  the  rule:  From  the 
simple  to  tho  complex.  Comenius  lays  down  ae 
principles  of  guidance  the  assertioua  that ;  "  Nature 
proceeds  from  the  more  easy  to  the  more  difficult ; " 
"  Nature  does  not  overweight  itself,  but  is  content  with 
few  things  at  a  time ;  "  and,  "  Nature  does  all  things 
uniformly  "  (Laurie). 

From  among  the  more  recent  writers  on  practical 
education,  we  may  quote  Mr.  Arthur  Sidgwiok  and  the 
late  Mr.  W.  H.  Widgery,  in  reference  to  the  principle  of 
doing.  The  former  in  his  lecture  on  "  Stimulus"  eaya  : 
'"Another  potent  stimulus  to  thought  and  interest  ia 
supplied  by  getting  the  pupils,  wherever  it  is  possible, 
in  however  humble  a  department  of  knowledge,  to  share 
in  anything  like  original  reaeai-ch  ;  the  boy  may  be  set 
to  find  instances  of  a  point  of  style  or  grammar  for 
himself ;  or  if  there  ia  a  mistake  in  hia  notes  he  may  be 
made  to  con-ect  it ;  or,  still  more  delightful,  he  may 
confute  hia  master." 

Mr.  Widgery  writes  :  "  I  managed  to  get  some 
algebra  into  the  class  this  morning  by  making  boys  do 
a  large  number  of  examples  in  books,  saving  the 
answers,  and  then  making  them  get  the  factors  back- 
ward. They  seemed  to  feel  under  a  moral  obligation  to 
do  what  they  knew  had  only  just  passed  through  their 
hands"  ("Life  of  W.  H.  Widgery,"  by  W.  K.  Hill). 

A  good  example  of  the  working  of  the  principle  of 
sympathetic  control  is  also  given  by  Mr,  Widgery. 
He  writes;   "I  gave  my  boys  plenty  of   rope  to-day 

i  let  them  ask  me  as  many  questions  as  they  liked. 


And  wasn't  I  tired?"  His  biographer  says;  "Once  he 
mode  every  boy  in  the  ct&ss  write  down  individnally, 
(1)  What  had  been  hia  chief  difficulty  in  learntng 
Encltd'B  geometry  ;  and  (2j  How  he  would  like  to  be 
taii};bt  the  propoaitions  it  contained." 

Dt.  Welldou  has  G&id :  "  If  a  boy  did  not  know  the 
nature  of  the  sentence  upon  which  he  was  engagied, 
there  was  little  or  no  probability  of  his  being  able  to 
convert  it  into  correct  Latin."  Thus  he  recognises  the 
maxim :  from  the  known  to  the  unknown.  Professor 
L.  C.  Miall  asserts  that  "  Children,  young  people,  and 
most  men  and  women  are  more  easily  interested  in 
what  is  actual  and  concrete  than  in  what  is  theoretical 
and  abstract."  llie  same  writer  contends  that  "  Sar- 
casm becomes  base  and  cowai-dly  when  the  power  of 
retort  is  taken  away  ....  the  teacher  must  not  nse 
biting  words."  Mr.  Thring  says:  "Force  and  pre- 
somptnoua  superiority  must  be  discarded  for  ever  from 
the  kingdom  of  life,  and  the  learner's  world.  Educa- 
tion requires  that  the  right  object  ehall  be  pursued,  and 

pursued  in  the   right  way The  most  complete 

definition  of  the  right  way  is,  the  winning  love  by 
love."  Dr.  Abbott  affij'ms  that :  "  It  is  a  pleasure  to 
healthy  children  to  move  and  to  act ;  and  it  mast  bo 
the  trainer's  object  not  to  suppress  action  but  to  regu- 
late it  with  a  view  to  producing  good  habits." 

Canon  Daniel  has  well  said :  "  It  ia  as  unwise  to 
withhold  the  rod  in  all  cases  as  to  prescribe  it  in  all 
cases.  Children  sometimes  grow  so  vicious  through 
neglect,  that  they  will  not  respond  to  the  motives  that 
actuate  well-trained  children,  and  in  such  cases  severity 
becomes  indispensable  until  higher  influences  gradually 
render  it  u 


CHAPTER  VI 

THE   DEVELOPMENT   OF   IDEAS 

The  conBideration  of  the  principal  features  of  geoeral 
mental  development  has  prepared  the  way  for  dealing 
with  one  of  the  special  elements  which  is  particularly 
concerned  with  education.  Since  we  regard  the  sys- 
tematic imparting  of  knowledge  as  the  essential  element 
for  educational  development,  it  ia  necessary  that  we 
should  examine  very  closely  into  its  nature,  so  as  to  be 
able  to  clearly  understand  how  best  to  secure  the 
highest  and  greatest  results  from  it. 

}Jy  knowledge  we  generally  understand  those 
groups  of  related  judgments  which  make  up  the 
mental  whole  which  corresponds  to  a  physical  whole. 
Knowledge,  therefore,  conaista  of  more  or  leas 
organised  judgments  about  things.  Our  idea  of 
an  orange  is  made  up  of  the  judgments  that  it 
is  a  round,  yellow,  soft,  sweet,  odorous,  rined,  pulped, 
thing.  Our  knowledge  of  an  orange  will  involve 
further  judgments  about  the  above  points,  and  the 
relating  of  them  in  a  botanical  sense ;  also  of  judg- 
ments about  the  value  of  the  fruit  as  a  food,  and 
for  commercial   purposes.     But,  aa  we  shall  see  later 
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on,  Bome  ideas  are  gimple  in  tliat  tliey  consist  of  only 
one  judgment. 

Thus  we  see  that  knowledge  is  built  up  fram  judg- 
ments. Now,  a  judgment  is  neither  more  nor  lese,  in 
its  eimplest  form,  than  the  exercising  of  the  power 
of  knowing :  the  nieota!  marking  off  of  likeness  and 
difference.  This  may  be  a  direct  and  immediate  result 
neceasarily  involved  in  the  reaction  of  mind,  as  when 
we  mark  off  light  from  darkness  ;  or  it  may  be  the  out- 
come of  a  number  of  such  results,  which  have  them- 
selves been  related  by  a  higher  exercise  of  judgment, 
as  when  we  judge  that,  since  colours  are  the  results  of 
certain  rates  of  vibration  of  light  waves,  if  a  disc  on 
which  ditt'erent  coloured  bands  have  been  painted  is 
made  to  revolve  at  a  aufficient  I'ate  the  result  will  be 
an  approach  to  the  appearance  of  white  colour. 

Knowing,  in  a  lower  or  higher  form,  is  an  element  in 
every  state  of  consciousness,  from  the  very  beginning 
to  the  end  of  life.  It  is  regarded  as  the  highest  attri- 
bute of  man,  because  in  him  it  incomparably  exceeds 
that  of  any  other  animal ;  whilst  there  is  no  reason  for 
supposing  that  in  feeling  and  willing,  except  in  so  f«r 
as  they  are  infiueuced  by  the  Jiigher  knowing,  man  ia 
superior  to  the  betats  of  the  field.  Indeed,  he  is 
obviously  inferior  to  some  of  them  in  so  far  as  the 
feelings  depend  upon  the  senses,  for  their  senses  are 
mnch  more  acute  than  his.  But  in  man  thought,  in  a 
systematic,  scientific,  and  philosophic  form,  is  the  onfr- 
come  of  sense  experiences. 

Wliat  we  have  now  to  do  is  to  trace  the  general 
development  of  ideas,  as  such,  and  to  discover  what  are 
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|be  elements  of  which  they  are  compoaed.  From  the 
Bsnlta  thns  obtained  we  shall  be  able  to  throw  some 
Sirther  light  on  edticational  principles. 

General  DeTeloptnent  of  Ideas— We  have  already  dealt 
'  with  this  topic  in  connection  with  the  general  mental 
development,  and  it  only  remains  to  briefly  point  out 
the  special  elements  with  which  we  are  now  concerned. 
It  is  the  development  of  knowing,  from  a  particular 
point  of  view,  that  we  have  to  consider, 

The  beginnings  of  ideas  have  necessarily  the  same 

starting-point  as  those  of  knowing,  viz.,  the  earliest 

experiences  of   life.     Sensations  and  feelings  are  the 

first  sources  of  knowledge,  and,  therefore,  from  them 

[_Oome  the  iirst  elements  and  forms  of  ideas. 

That  there  is  a  marking  off,  or  knowing,  of  one 
Sensation  from  another,  even  by  the  infant,  ia  shown  by 
its  crowing  and  crying.  Similar  evidence  ia  given  of 
its  realisation  of  degrees  of  quantity  in  its  pleasures 
and  pains.  Later  on  it  learns  to  distinguish  one  kind 
of  sensation  from  another,  and  uses  its  eyes,  hands,  ears, 
or  mouth  ;  subsequently  it  shows  a  preference  for  certain 
kinds,  according  to  the  feelings  produced. 

This  taking  account  of  the  quality,  quantity,  and 
kind  of  sensations  and  feelings  is  the  first  element  of 
ideas,  and  upon  it  is  based  all  the  after-development. 
It  can  hardly  be  said  to  be  an  idea,  except  in  an  implicit 
sense,  at  this  stage,  for  the  predominant  feature  in  the 
experience  ia  the  feeling  element. 

After  a  sufficient  number  of  experiences  have 
occurred,  the  mind  not  only  takes  account  of  its  own 
general  condition  of  pleasure  or  pain,  but  it  begins  to 
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fp»fl  an  oater  reference  to  tbp  inner  oonditioDS.  For 
flxample,  the  child  who  is  pleased  with  the  colour  of  a 
toy  learofi  to  associate  the  feeling  with  the  object,  and 
finds  a  way  of  demanding  the  presence  of  the  toy ;  or, 
if  it  ifl  pained  by  too  hot  food,  it  connects  the  pain  with 
the  sabstance  with  which  it  is  being  fed,  and  tJinute  it 
away  from  it«  moatfa. 

Thii  aasamea  that  the  marldag  off  of  things  in  space, 
tbroagfa  their  colour  ontlines  and  the  tonch  experiences 
connected  with  them,  has  already  taken  place.  The 
beginning  of  snch  a  marking  off  is  doubtless  dne  almost 
wholly  to  colonr  differences,  bnt  the  hands  soon  join 
with  the  eyes  in  giving  greater  deGniteness  and  precision 
to  the  process;  and  the  other  senses  stimalate  their 
activity.  If  a  sweet  is  pat  into  the  month  of  a  child, 
without  its  having  seen  it,  it  will  be  likely  to  take  it 
oat  and  look  at  it. 

From  this  starting-point  of  a  higher  stage  of  knowing, 
and  neari-T  approach  to  ideas,  the  mind  goes  on  to  the 
anociation  of  many  different  sensations  and  kinds  of 
aenaations  —  and  feelings  — with  the  same  physical 
object.  The  object  is  then  thought  of  as  a  whole  with 
many  details.  Its  parts,  powers,  actions,  and  functions, 
are  all  inclnded,  in  a  practical  and  concrete  sense,  as 
time  goes  on.  The  whole  world  of  the  child's  immediate 
Burronndings  is  thns  dealt  with,  and  so  divided  up  into 
a  multitude  of  distinct  and  significant  objects. 

Since  each  of  these  details  implies  a  judgment,  it 
wnnid  appear  that  we  now  have  a  group  of  related  j 


mente,  which   make   an  idea.     But   we   have   not 


yet 


arrived  at  the  highest  kind  of  ideas,  inasmuch  as  we 


Jlimit  this  terra  to  a  pnrely  rational  complex.  In  tlio 
I  above,  the  senaationa  and  judgments  occor  together, 
and  the  latter  are  never  absent  from  the  former.  Hence 
the  object  itself  must  always  be  present,  in  the  sense 
.  of  acting  upon  the  senses,  so  as  to  cause  the  judg- 
t-menta  to  come  together  in  the  mind.  For  this  reason 
l-we  say  that  we  have  only,  as  yet,  arrived  at  practical 

When  a  physical  object  is  fairly  familiar  to  ua  we  are 
wble  to  call  np  in  the  mind  a  purely  mental  picture  of 
it,  even  after  the  thing  itself  has  ceased  to  exist.  These 
images  are,  like  the  percepts  which  they  represent,  in- 
dividual things  at  first.  But  whilst  percepts  always 
t;  remain  individual  so  far  as  they  themBelves  are  con- 
)emed,  images  become  general,  in  the  course  of  time. 

This  is  brought  about  by  the  association  of  like  imagea 
in  such  a  way  that,  so  to  put  it,  a  minimum  amount  of 
necessary  detail  is  left  for  the  purpose  of  suggesting  the 
right  kind  of  object.  It  is  as  though  an  artist  were  tti 
make  fairly  full  sketches  of  particular  dogs,  and  then, 
as  he  came  to  compare  them  with  one  another  and  with 
aketchea  of  other  individual  dogs,  to  erase  all  that  was 
peculiar  to  each  of  them,  until  he  had  left  only  Ihoso 
quite  general  details  of  form — the  element  of  exact  size, 
being  neglected — which  were  necessary  to  show  that 
they  were  sketches  of  dogs,  and  not  of  cats,  or  other 
animals. 

An  image  of  this  kind,  when  once  formed,  is  perfectly 

general  in  its  reference,  and  is,  therefore,  called  a  generic 

image.   It  constitutes  a  most  significant  advance  in  men- 

1  life,  for  it  bridges  over  the  movement  of  thought 


from  particatar  things  to  general  ideas,  Perce-pts,  how- 
ever  nomeroua,  never  in  themselvea  make  the  general 
elements  in  things  obvious. 

A  word  or  two  ia  necessary  aa  to  the  scientific  and  ] 
popular  use  of  the  word  imagine.  In  the  strictly  psycho- 
logical sense,  we  can  only  imagine,  i.e.,  produce,  or 
reproduce,  a  mental  image  of  some  physical  object  of 
which  we  have  had  a  percept,  or  percepts.  Whilst  in 
popular  language  the  word  is  used  in  this  scientific 
sense,  it  ia  also  use  as  meaning  suppose,  believe,  and 
conceive,  as  in  the  sentences:  Imagine  such  a  thing 
happening ;  I  cannot  imagine  that  it  is  true ;  Can  yon 
imagine  the  reality  of  it  ? 

Images  are  reproduced,  or  re-presented  like  other 
remembered  mental  results.  They  are  also  associated 
and  combined  into  new  and  unexperienced  complexes. 
Thus  it  is  qnite  easy  for  na  to  imagine  what  a  man 
would  look  like  whose  head  grew  under  ooe  of  his  arms, 
or  to  imagine  the  appearance  of  a  satyr  from  a  vnitten 
description.  Similarly,  mental  pictures  of  lauclscapea, 
o£  the  concrete  details  of  incidents,  and  the  like,  can  be 
constructed  by  the  mind  itself,  so  far  as  it  has  had  the 
necessary  elements  supplied  by  previous  experiences. 
This  is  called  constructive  imagination. 

After  a  somewhat  extensive  knowledge  of  the  mental 
impressions  which  objects  and  their  details  produce  has  ' 
been  obtained,  the  mind  comes  to  tliink  of  the  mental  i 
effects  of  these  impressions  apart  from  their  connection  I 
with  such-and-such  objects,  that  ia,  solely  as  mental  I 
wholes,  and,  therefore,  things  in  themselves.  They  are  | 
then  regarded  as  things  which  are  possessed  by  certain  , 
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liobjects,  and  which  could  be  posaessed  by  an  nnlimited 
^Qmber  of  objects.  Thus,  instead  of  thinking  of  indivi- 
1  things  as  beiap  strong,  large,  hard,  thick,  sweet, 
«vy,  and  so  on,  we  think  of  them  as  having  strength, 
■'birgeneBS,  hardness,  thickness,  sweetness,  and  heayinea's. 
We  say  that  they  have  these  qualities,  and  we  think 
about  qualitiei3  as  though  they  were  distinct  things 
possessed  by  an  object,  whereas  they  are  nothing  more 
than  the  mental  results  produced  by  the  different 
influences  which  objects  exert  upon  us. 

Thus  we  think  of  apples  as  having  redness,  brown- 

9&S,  greenness,  hai'dness,  thickness,  flavour,  sweetness, 

lefulness,  and  wholesomeness.     And  all  these  thoughts 

a  be  together  in  the  mind  without  any  of  the  sensa- 

ms  upon  which  they  are  based  actually  taking  place 

;he  same  time.     Now,  therefore,  we  have  a  purely 

I  rational  complex  which  represents  our  experience,  but 

[  -which  is  otherwise  independent  of  it ;  for  we  regard  it 

kin  a  way  in  which  we  cannot  regard  the  apple  itself — 

:   should   not   have   an   apple,   if   we   separated   its 

(weetness,  hardness,  and  so  on  from  each  other — and 

B  can  deal  with  it  wholly  from  the  mental  point  of 

for  we   can   compare   the   mental   details   with 

ich   other,  and   the  whole  to  other  wholes,  without 

reference  to  the  physical  objects.     This,  therefore,  is 

e  purely  abstract,  or  highest  kind  of,  idea, 

t  of  abstract  ideas  arise  all  oar  sciences  and  philo- 
iphies.  Prom  the  pure  thought  elements  of  experience 
e  derive  other  and  higher  thoughts,  and  build  these 
0  systems  of  thought.  These  are  the  highest,  and 
rely  rational,  values  of  our  experiences,  and  can  only 
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eonte  directly  from  tlwt  which  is  itself  wholly  mentaL  I 
Ideas  are  theinselres  the  mcst  general  elements  af'J 
knowledge,  for  they  hare  an  infinite  applicability. 
intinit«  number  of  things  have  size,  shap^,  wei^t,  audi 
BO  on.  Sciences  and  philosophies  involre  the  inoal)-l| 
generalised  forms  of  ideas. 

We  may  illnstrate  th€«e  etagee  by  taking  a 
in  which  the  same  phenomenon  is  presented  to  differ 
claB&es  of  individuals.  Let  as  take  an  andience  whia 
ia  lifitcning  to  a  lectore  on  psychology.  If  some  c 
in  aims  have  the  misfortnne  to  be  present,  the  lectiu 
can  be  nothing  more  than  an  experience  of  the  ooia 
made  by  the  speaker's  voice,  and  possibly  by  otha 
voices:  of  the  effects  of  the  lights,  if  it  be  in  i 
evening :  of  the  comfortable,  or  otherwise,  feelingSfl 
produced  by  the  temperature  of  the  room :  and  somes 
vague  impressions  of  the  general  sorronndings. 

Girls   and  boys,  and   onedncated  adnlts,   who  ' 
present,  wonld  attach  clear  and   definite   meanings  I 
snch  experiences ;  and  would,  besides,  understand  manyfl 
of  the  words,  and,  possibly,  some  of  the  sentences  nseclfl 
by  the  lecturer,  in  so  far  as  they  applied  to  concrete 
things.     They  would  understand  something  of  the  sig-J 
niiicance  of  the  speaker's  gesture,  and  recognise,  morow 
or  less  clearly,  their  effects  upon  the  listeners,     Any'B 
practical  illustrations  or  amusing  anecdotes  would  I 
relished  by  them.     But,  otherwise,  the  lecture  woal((: 
have  very  little,  if  any,  significance  for  them. 

To  the  minds  capable  of  scientific  thought,  the  lecture 
would  mean  the  setting  forth  of  ideas  which  form  a  p 
of  nn  organised  body  of  knowledge.     And,  though  the| 
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sensations  experienced  by  the  previous  classes  would 
be  necessary  as  means  of  commnnicfltioii  between 
them  and  the  lecturer,  these  would  be  almost  entirely 
forgotten  in  tlie  mental  activity  aroused  by  the  ideas 
as  aucii.  If  they  were  really  following  the  lecture  they 
would  be  likely  to  think  of  very  few  concrete  things  at 
all,  but  would,  under  the  guidance  of  the  speaker,  be 
engaged  in  observing,  analysing,  and  synthesising  ideas 
about  ideas. 

Similarly,  to  take  another  example,  a  concrete  object, 
such  as  a  windmill,  has  different  meanings  for  different 
capacities.  To  the  little  child  it  is,  from  the  outside, 
simpiy  something  which  is  marked  ofE  in  the  general 
colour  world,  and  which  has  a  peculiar  effect  upon  the 
sight  if  the  sails  are  moving,  IVom  the  inside,  it  will 
me-an  a  particular  kind  of  rumbling  noise,  and  the  effects 
of  unequal  distribution  of  light  and  air. 

For  older  children  and  uneducated  adults,  who  are 
allowed  to  become  familiar  with  the  windmill,  the  above 
impressions  wiJl  have  definite  significance,  and  will  very 
distinctly  mark  off  the  object  as  a  whole  from  other 
objects.  They  will  be  able  to  decide  at  once,  and 
without  mistako  as  a  rule,  whether  a  given  object  is  or 
IB  not  a  windmill  Then  they  will  give  de6nite  meanings 
1  a  practical  sense  to  the  various  parts,  powers,  and 
8  of  the  mill;  and  will  be  able  to  mark  off  the 

fiereut  details  from  each  other,  in  a  similar  manner 
)  that  in  which  they  mark  off  the  whole  from  other 
Wholes.  This  kind  of  knowledge  will  be  made  much 
jomplete  and  clear  if  a  dissectible  model  can  be 
use  of.     But   everything  so   known   is   directly 
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5«r«3i.— --T-c^  f  jc  h  35  oeJt  AS  the  learner  sees,  feels, 
tor*Ts.  iizji  uiresw  12  diivct  connection  with  each  con- 
.-t*-*:^  iff^rifc:!-  lii:  =wr3:  ksovledffe  is  obtained. 

Ir  tirf-  :»«<r  «i:  liisaBe  vi>ose  minds  have  reached  the 
«;«£«•  r'  T»i^*  sSf:^.  liesie  will  be  all  the  previonsly 
r— r."!!  iir»£  SfcLJSw  brr  wEii  a  higher  significance.  The 
1iM^  .T    tulTj.  Z'iz.zzK^sCi,  ofsgn.  power,  effectiveness, 

>i3ei  2an  and  wind)«  destmcti- 
?L3i:o:c-  asd  ^  on,  will  be  connected 
»  :i  ri*'  11.11.  a2j£  31  will  possiblT  be  more  often 
:.*  err  ;  ::  snri  reliukc^  lihan  merely  as  a  physical 
rrji.*.i.n" -r^.  i:.^;:*^:^  rt-f  reQ*:Dcc  of  the  varioas  parts 
^  -aL-i  vtr^rr  vrj.  r«!£?K"£  lo  siryrort  and  motion,  will 
:--*-  T  "v-CTtr  .1*  ris>%f  xSeas  wiiri,  when  bnilt  up  into 
5  -c^-.-^s.  TN  .-^  TK  Tcmjipji^  DC*  meciianicsL 

?^  SanHBBft  s  loHia — Fr^^cL  i^  above  wr»  see  that 
* -r^^  *>  r:.-^  rai»ra:ri«cir  :vx>£zMiQS.  or  stages,  in 
•^  v^.-.-rak-^  ii---^.tttjm«-»T  rc  KL  ioftk.  Fim  theiv  must 
•-  :.:»  '  r.vrr  ,Ttfi.  M<£  S>e!&.  *5n5  tiie  senses,  and  is 
^.-  '  *.-.-  -:-.r.~  n  i^*  "Ut*  Tiiui.  I^is  is  known  as  a 
— c^— -H.tw-r—orrivri    r.a^  2%p!*!L  iiirsaSv  discussed  in  the 

->-  ^«-    ^"^sil   -<>     :sti.-r  nr.    lOfta?  "lif-aiaeLTes  give  rise 

■I'    -.-t-^ftv  ^  ".y.  \:-    KT.'  ioiKuak  aiTiax:  of  the  senses 

^      r    :  --       *«;    rit-    rTxrniik  Tvttrw  vC  all  ideias  is  the 

:-::v.  -.    :>..  ^^^j^^fty     'Th?  rscifcriiir  arsd  ccnsciouslv 

--»-  ^  :<    ■    ^-*>^:-.'cr5?  "s  Tiv   ^%acmTiinc  cc  nirniai  life. 
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f^rroups  of  preeeiitatiuub,  in  addiliou  to  simply  realising 
them.  The  mental-with-physical  result  of  this  is  ttTmed 
a  percept. 

Finally,  wa  have  the  stage  when  only  the  purely 
rational  i-esalts  of  the  foregoing  are  taken  aojount  of, 
for  the  time  being.  When  we  are  able  thus  to  look 
into  the  mind  itself  for  our  knowledge  of  what  a  thing 
means  to  uB,  we  say  that  we  have  a  purely  rational 
conception  of  it.  Hence  we  name  snch  a  rational  com- 
plex a  concept. 

We  will  now  consider  each  of  these  elements  in 
greater  detail.  In  doing  thia  it  will  ba  necessary  to 
bear  in  mind  that,  as  in  all  mental  phenomena,  each  of 
them  involves  the  others  to  a  greater  c 
The  presentation  contains  the  substance  of  the  percept 
and  the  germs  of  the  concept ;  the  percept  is  an  exten- 
sion of  the  presentation  and  supplies  the  materials  for 
the  concept ;  and  the  concept  is  derived  from  the  percept 
and  presentation.  Also,  that  all  three  elements  are 
constantly  developing  simultaneously,  though  in  different 
proportions.  It  is  the  explicit  recognition,  and  making 
conscious  use  of  the  difierent  elements  which  form  the 
principal  features  of  progress. 

I.  Presentation  B. — A  clearer  idea  of  what  a  presentation 
involves  may  be  obtained  from  the  analysis  of  the  details 
involved.  This  haa  been  dealt  with  in  the  Becond 
chapter. 

So  far  as  a  presentation,  as  such,  is  concerned,  there 
need  not.  and  in  the  first  instance  cannot,  be  anything 
more  than  a  vagua  realisation  of  something  having 
happened  to  the  mental  life  as  a  whole.     There  is  a 
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sense-given,  for  it  is  only  as  tlie  learner  seea.  feels, 
hears,  and  judges,  in  direct  connection  with  eacli  con- 
crete detail,  that  such  knowledge  is  obtained. 

In  the  case  of  those  whose  minds  have  reached  the  I 
stage  of  pare  ideas,  there  will  be  all  the  previonsly  I 
mentioned  details,  but  with  a  higher  significance.  The  I 
ideas  of  nnity,  purpose,  design,  power,  effectiveness,  ] 
iisefalness,  dependence  (on  man  and  wind),  destructi-  I 
bility,  finiteness,  function,  and  ho  on,  will  be  connected  [ 
with  the  mill,  and  it  will  possibly  be  more  often  I 
thought  of  in  such  relations  than  merely  as  a  physical 
machinery.  Again,  the  relation  of  the  various  parta  I 
to  each  other,  with  regard  to  support  and  motion,  will  1 
lead  to  some  of  those  ideas  which,  when  built  up  into* 
a  system,  we  call  the  principles  of  n 

The  Elements  of  Ideas. — From  the  above  we  see  thafr] 
tliere  are  three  characteristic  conditions,  or  stages, 
the  ordinary  development  of  an  idea.  First  there  mm 
be  that  ivhich  can,  and  does,  affect  the  senses,  i 
taken  account  of  by  the  mind.  This  is  known  as  i 
presentation — which  has  been  already  discussed  ii 
second  chapter. 

As  we  shall  see  later  on,  ideas  themselves  give  i 
to  other  ideas,  without  any  special  action  of  the  e 
at  the  time ;  but  the  original  source  of  all  ideas  is  t 
activities  of  the  senses.  The  receiving  and  consciously  1 
realising  of  sensations  is  the  beginning  of  mental  life,  J 
and  the  origin  of  the  most  purely  rational  elements  of  | 
the  highest  intellectual  life. 

Next  there  is  the  giving  of  a  definite  mental  meaning,  J 
and  an  external  reference  to  separate  presentations,  or« 


yruiips  of  preswiUtiuus,  in  addition  to  simply  realising 
them.  The  mental- with -physical  result  of  this  is  termed 
a  percept. 

Finally,  we  have  the  stage  when  only  the  pnrely 
rational  results  of  the  foregoing  are  taken  account  of, 
for  tha  time  being.  When  we  are  able  thus  to  look 
into  the  mind  itself  for  our  knowledge  of  what  a  thing 
means  to  us,  we  say  that  we  have  a  pnrely  rational 
conception  of  it,  Hence  we  name  such  a  rational  com- 
plex a  concept. 

We  will  now  consider  each  of  these  elements  in 
greater  detail.  In  doing  this  it  will  be  necessary  to 
bear  in  mind  that,  as  in  all  mental  phenomena,  each  of 
them  involyes  the  others  to  a  greater  or  leaser  degree. 
The  presentation  contains  the  substance  of  the  percept 
and  the  germs  of  the  concept ;  the  percept  is  an  exten- 
sion of  the  presentation  and  supplies  the  materials  for 
the  concept ;  and  the  concept  is  derived  from  the  percept 
and  presentation.  Also,  that  all  three  elements  are 
constantly  developing  simultaneously,  though  in  different 
proportions.  It  is  the  explicit  recognition,  and  making 
conscious  nse  of  the  difl'erent  elements  which  form  the 
principal  features  of  progress. 

I.  Pregentations-— A  clearer  idea  of  what  a  presentation 
involves  may  be  obtained  from  the  analysis  of  the  details 
involved.  This  has  been  dealt  with  in  the  second 
chapter. 

So  far  as  a  presentation,  as  such,  is  concerned,  there 
need  not,  and  in  the  firet  instance  cannot,  be  anything 
more  than  a  vagae  realisation  of  something  having 
happened  to  the  mental  life  as  a  whole.     There  is  a 
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kind  of  general  estimate  as  to  whether  this  ia  a  com- 
fortable or  no  comfortable  matter,  but  no  further  dis- 
crimination  of  its  particular  character  and  meaning  in 
reference  to  the  self  and  other  things.  When  these  occur 
a  percept  is  formed. 

It  is  necessary  that  what  is  technically  known  as  the 
impression  should  be  of  a  certain  intensity,  or  no  pre- 
sentation will  result  from  it.  The  truth  of  this  will  be 
recognised  wheii  one  reflects  that  if  every  stimnlus 
which  is  acting  upon  the  whole  body  had  to  be  definitely 
responded  to  by  the  mind  there  would  be  mental  chaos ; 
for  there  are  doubtless  millions  of  stimnli  acting  upon 
an  individual  at  any  given  moment. 

Again,  this  intensity  must  vary  according  to  the 
general  condition  of  mind  and  body  at  the  time.  In 
cases  of  certain  bodily  disorders  a  very  slight  stimulus 
may  cause  very  violent  disturbance,  or  a  very  Wolent 
stimulus  may  cause  very  slight  response.  Similarly 
with  the  mind:  if  the  attention  is  already  fixed  and 
absorbed,  by  another  matter,  a  very  strong  impression 
will  meet  with  little,  if  any,  response ;  whilst,  on  the 
other  hand,  if  the  attention  is  lively  and  vigorous,  but 
not  pre-ocoupied,  the  slightest  and  most  trivial  impres- 
sion may  receive  very  full  response. 

The  intensity  which  is  necessary  to  bring  an  impree- 
sion  into  full  consciousness  is  technically  known  aa 
the  liminal  intensity.  This  not  only  varies  with  the 
particular  condition  of  the  individual  at  the  moment, 
but  also  with  regard  to  difl'erent  periods  and  for  different 
classes  of  impressions.  Thus,  the  child,  as  a  rule,  re- 
ft much  less  to  take  its  attention,  but  more  to  keep 


it,  tliau  iin  ttdult  or  even  a  youth.  Again,  the  f 
person  is  affected  more  by  stimuli  of  one  kind  than  of 
another,  i-.if.,  a  botanist  would  vei-y  definitely  notice  a 
variatiou  in  a  flower,  when  the  ordinary  man  would 
very  likely  not  notice  the  flower  at  all.  A  botanist, 
thus  easily  aud  Btrong'ly  aflected  by  a  plant,  might  be 
wholly  unauHceptible  to  the  ordinary  influences  of  the 
phenomena  of  physics,  in  a  scientific  sense.  A  shep- 
herd can  recognise  his  sheep  by  their  faces  as  readily  as 
he  can  his  personal  friends. 

If  a  stimulus  be  too  intense  there  is  no  proper  dis- 
crimiaatiou  of  it,  but  only  a  painfully  violent  disturbance 
aud  a  sense  of  shock.  The  mind  is  unable  to  adjust 
itself  to  the  proper  reception  of  the  impression,  and  a 
state  of  strain  and  friction  is  set  up ;  much  in  the  same 
way  as  when  the  wind  is  blowing  hard  into  our  open 
mouth  we  have  the  feelings  of  choking,  through  inability 
to  adjust  our  breathing  organs  to  such  an  excessive 
supply. 

Similarly,  when  we  try  very  hard  to  take  account  of 
impressions  which  have  not  a  liminal  intensity,  there 
is  a  painful  sense  of  mental  strain  and  failure.  This 
may  be  compared  to  the  results  of  trying  to  discern 
iwints  of  detail  which  the  eye  is  really  inca^Mible  of 
seeing.  In  both  cases  it  is  the  inability  of  the  organism 
to  adjust  itself  to  the  stimuhis  which  causes  the  effort 
to  produce  the  disturbance  and  pain. 

Both  over-intensity  and  under-in tensity  may  produce 
permanently  mischievous,  and  even  disastrous,  results. 
This  is  seen  in  cases  where  children  are  made  per- 
manently fearful,  or  even  driven   into  imbecility,  by 
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luving  the  cmotioD  of  {«ar  over-excited  by,  to  t 
horrible  stories  abont  the  bogey-mao.     On  tfae  i 
hand,  an  indiridaal  may  develop  a  oold  aad  i 
pathetic  character,  through  not  having  bad  his  fi 
gratitude  and  affection  sufficiently  aroosed  in  eariy  li 

Another  very  important  featore  in  presentatioBS 
the  relation  between  the  int«isty  of  the  BensatHoi  ■ 
the  stimalos.     It  is  £oand  by  experiments  that  i 
a  certain  sensation  is  being  experienced  it  is  i 
for  the  stimnlns  to  be  doubled  before  there  is  a  def 
conscionsneea  of   an  increase  in   the  intensity  < 
sensation.     If,  for  example,  a  poimd  weight  is  i 
apon  the  hand,  and  more  and  more  weight  is  gradiu 
added,  it  is  not  ontil  the  total  amoonts  to  two  poan 
that  there  is  a  clear  consdoosness  of  an  increase  of  8 
sation.    Of  conrse,  this  assumes  that  the  eye  and  e 
prevented   from   helping  the  judgment.     To  get 
another  conscious  recognition  of  an  increase  of  seneal 
the  weight  must  be  increased  to  four  poands. 

This  fact  is  generally  expressed  by  saying  that : 
increase  the  sensation  in  arithmetical  progression,  1 
must  increase  the  stimulus  in  geometrical  progre^tn 
That  is,  if  the  prepress  of  sensation  ia  to  be  as  i,  2,  3^ 
4,  5,  the  progress  of  stimulus  must  be  as  i 
i6.     This   is    known   as  Weber's,   or   Fechner's  lair,l| 
because  its  recognition  was  chiefly  due  to  the  invest 
gations  of  Weber,  and  Fechner.     But  it  ia  an  analof 
rather  than  a  law,  for  it  is  hardly  true  to  say  that  t 
seusation  increases  in  arithmetical   progression, 
mind  ib  conscious  of  "more,"  not  of  "one  unit  m 


A  preeentation  may  be  simple  or  complex.  It  may 
be  simple,  in  that  it  is  a  single  impression  conveyed 
through  one  of  the  senses,  c.y.,  a  single  colonr  or  a 
single  sound,  or  a  succession  of  such.  A  complex 
preseutatiou  may  arise  from  several  impressions  coming 
through  the  same  sense,  or  through  different  senses,  at 
one  time,  as  when  a  combination  of  colours  is  seen,  or 
when  we  see  the  performers  in  an  orchestra,  hear  the 
music,  and  feel  the  vibrations  caused  by  the  double- 
bass. 

We  may  define  a  presentation  as ;  anything  which  is 
attended  to  by  the  mind.  This  definition  is  designedly 
wider  than  much  of  the  foregoing  discussion  suggests. 
We  must  make  it  thus  wide,  because  when  the  mind 
has  reached  a  reflective  stage,  and  is,  therefore,  able 
to  think  about  its  own  thoughts,  these  become  matters 
which  are  dealt  with  in  a  manner  similar  to  that  in 
which  we  deal  with  sense-presentations.  Were  it  not 
for  the  fact  that  we  are  able  to  do  this,  we  could  not 
have  such  a  science  as  psychology.  Purely  mental 
presentations  imply  that  introspective,  reflective,  self- 
which  makes  the  knowledge  of  the  mind 


The  whole  universe  of  mind  and  matter  may  be 
looked  upon  as  one  vast  presentation,  made  ap  of  a 
series  of  related  presentations,  which  the  mind,  in  ita 
growth  and  development,  partly  creates,  absorbs,  and 
reflects.  In  a  more  restricted  sense,  the  world  of  ex- 
perience is  our  presentation  universe.  This  has  been 
termed  the  presentation  continuum  by  Dr.  James  Ward, 
becaase  of  its  continuity  and  unity.     From  it  smaller 
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systems,  or  ooottDiia,  such  aa  tiie  risaal,  wml,  ti 
idestun&l,  emotiooal,  aad  bo  on,  are  endvcd  as  1 
goes  oo;  but  titeae  are  aiwaj^  inter-depeadieiit  i 
asd   tBter-rdated   witli,  the   great   anily  of  fife  i 
thonglit. 

2,  Perecpta. — From  what  has  already  be«i   said  i 
will  fee  Been  that  percepts  inTrrfve  what  we  hare  spokea  tt 
as  the  koowledge  of  the  concrete  and  pTacti<»l  eleni« 
of  things,  and  of  their  ports,  powers,  and  actions, 
pnt  the  matter  in  general  terms,  we  mar  say  that  I 
percept  ioTohres  the  mental  reallsatioD  of  the  fact  thi 
certain  complexes  of  impressions  express  the  existei 
and  nature  of  particalar  things,  or  phy^csl  objects,  ■ 
we  nsnally  name  them. 

We  will  proceed  to  investigate  more  cloeely  the  n 
of  a  percept.     It  will   be  neceesary  tfaroDghont   i 
following  discussions  to  guard  ourselves  against  < 
furang  t^e  psychological  use  of  the  word  percept  « 
some  of  the   ordinary  uses  of  the  word  perceive, 
ordinaiy   speech   we   meet   with   such  a  sentence  asi^ 
You  will  perceive  the  truth  of  the  ailment.     NoirJ 
there  can   be   no   psychological  percept  referred  to  i 
Bnch  a  sentence,  for  there  is  no  concrete  object  involvet 
Truth   and   argument   are   both   abstract   ideas, 
word  perceive  has  here  the  meaning   of   understand 
apprehend,  or  graep.     But  in   such   a   sentence   asd 
You  did  not,  perhaps,  perceive  the  man  place  his  han^ 
under  the  cloth,  the  word  is  used  in  a  strictly  psycho 
loj^cal  sense,  and  means :  You  did  not,  perhaps,  havM 
a  percept  of  the  man  placing  his  hand  under  the  cloth.  ] 

We  have  already  pointed  ont  that  in  the  percept  there 
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is  a  definite  eignificance  given  to  aense-impreaBions. 
There  ia  the  recognising  that  certain  colour  senBationa 
are  like  to  each  other,  but  unlike  others  which  are 
also  like  to  each  other.  Thus  a  certain  colour  will 
appear  to  the  mind  as  such-and-such  an  one,  that  ia, 
when  language  is  known,  we  say  that  it  ia  white,  black, 
red,  or  blue.  And,  similarly,  all  other  sensationa  will 
have  a  definite  character  or  meaning, 

Thia  recognising  and  classifying  of  sense-presenta- 
tions is  known  as  the  element  of  assimilation  in  percepta. 
Assimilation  here,  as  always,  involves  its  correlative — 
discrimination — for  wherever  there  is  a  marking  out  aa 
to  likeness,  there  must  be  a  marking  off  as  to  unlike- 
nesB.  This  applies  equally  to  ideational,  emotional,  and 
other  presentations, 

Assimilation  implies  the  retention  and  re-presentation 
of  mental  effects,  for  there  could  be  no  re-cognition 
unless  previous  cognitions,  however  vague,  are  repre- 
sented along  with  the  presentation.  If  we  assume 
that  this  takes  place  automatically,  from  the  nature  of 
mind  itself,  and  that  it  is  followed  by  what  Dr. 
Bain  calls  the  "shock  of  agreement,"  and  "flash  of 
identity  in  diversity,"  then  assimilation  and  discrimin- 
ation are  accounted  for. 

From  the  standpoint  of  later  knowledge,  we  may  say 
that  assimilation  is  the  result  of  the  spootaneons  activity 
of  memory  and  association.  As  has  been  frequently 
insisted,  the  meaning  of  a  presentation  ia  largely  due  to 
the  representative  elements,  which  the  mind  itself 
supplies  for  purposes  of  interpretation  and  assimi- 
lation. 
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Besides  this  internal  mental  aBsircilation  of  the  sem 
preEentation,  there  is  the  giving  it  an  external  refejl 
ence.  Probably  the  first  element  in  this  external  refOT 
ence  is  the  clear  recognition  that  the  impression, 
impressions,  come  through  a  certain  sense.  The  yoni^ 
child  doubtless  leama  that  colour  sensations 
through  the  eyes,  because  of  what  happens  when  i 
closes  its  eyes,  and  because  of  the  local  distnrbanot 
which  causes  blinking  and  shutting  of  the  eyes,  wh^ 
there  is  a  dazaling  light. 

"It  is  by  the  daily  renewed  conjunctions  of  simpj 
sense-experiences,  and  more  particularly  those  of  sighfl 
and  touch,  that  the  little  learner  comes  to  refer  itg 
impressions  to  objects.  By  continually  looking  at  th< 
objects  handled,  the  usual  perception  of  djrectioi 
becomes   perfected,  as   also   that  of  distance    wiU 

certain  limits A  child  known  to  the  presend 

writer  was  first  seen  to  stretch  out  his  hand  to  an  objet 
when  two  and  a  half  months  old.  The  hand  misses  thf 
exact  point  at  first,  passing  beside  it,  but  practice  giv( 
precision  to  the  movement.  The  same  chOd  at  f 
months  knew  when  an  object  was  within  reach.  If  3 
biscuit  or  other  object  was  held  out  of  his  reach, 
made  no  movement,  but  as  soon  as  it  was  brougM 
within  his  reach  he  instantly  put  out  his  hand  to  t 
it."     (Sully.) 

Then  a  still  more  remote  external  reference  is  givq 
to   sensations.     Thus  colours  are  regarded  as  sprei 
over  a  certain    amount   of    apace,   sounds  as   commit 
from  a  certain  direction,  tastes  oa  being  connected  wifl 
certain  objects,  and  so  on. 
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Such  references  of  impressionB  to  that  which  is  ex- 
ternal to  the  mind  itself  is  termed  the  element  of 
localisation  in  percepts. 

Localisation  involves  the  idea  of  space,  the  origin  of 
which  we  cannot  go  into  now.  We  may  say  iu  general 
terms  that,  to  obtain  correct  space  elements  in  a 
percept,  we  must  have  explored  an  object  by  meaaa 
of  the  sense  of  touch  combined  with  movements.  The 
tactual  seoaationa  must  be  continuous  until  the  limits 
of  the  object  are  reached,  whether  the  movement 
is  forwards  or  backwards.  Also  the  usual  sensations 
must  be  unbroken  during  the  sweep  of  the  eye  over  tlie 
object 

Both  of  these  series  most  be  simultaneously  presented 
to  the  mind,  and  there  must  be  a  sense  of  more  or  leas 
of  what  we  may  call  bigness  or  massiveness  about  the 
total — in  the  sense  that  the  sight  of  a  huge  elephant 
impresses  one  in  a  different  sense  from  that  of  a  mina- 
ture  model  of  it,  though  the  extent  of  the  retinal  im- 
pression may  be  the  same  in  each  case.  This  is  tech- 
nically known  as  the  extensity  of  the  sensation. 

But  this  localisation  of  a  percept  involves  much  more 
than  vague  references  to  that  which  is  not  mind.  There 
is  a  definite  recognition  of  a  something  underlying  the 
sensation,  or  sense-impression,  itself,  and  which  is  the 
original  source  from  whence  it  arises.  This  we  call  con- 
crete substance;  and  we  regard  it  as  having  different 
forms,  each,  havin;,'  distinct  and  separate  units,  and 
classes  of  snch  units,  with  tJieir  sub-classes.  In  other 
words,  there  are  organic  and  inorganic  forms  of  matter, 
with  all  their  divisions  and  sub-divisions  of  forms. 
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Each  distmct  and  separate  unit  we  call  a  tfaing'r 
this  elemeot  of  the  realisatioD  of  •  spedal  and  aepanto 
source  of  the  actmtiea  which  gives  rise  to  seoae-un- 
presaions  we  call  the  intnitdon  of  things. 

Hioce  each  part  of  a  percept  ia  the  oatcome  of  tiie 
re-actioD  of  the  mind,  accordjog  to  its  own  fundamental 
nature,  to  the  action  of  external  inHnencee,  we  can 
onlj'  point  ont  the  conditions  and  details  inrolTed.  We 
cannot  give  any  other  rpasoo  for  the  nature  of  thio 
reBoIt  than  to  Bay  that  it  appears  to  be  the  necessary 
effect  of  the  re-action  of  sncb  an  organism  as  mind  to 
the  special  ioflaenc^a  which  act  upon  it. 

The  grouping  of  the  details  of  a  percept,  throngh  the 
recognition  of  their  concrete  relations  to  each  other,  in- 
volves a  aeries  of  practical  judgments,  and  is,  therefore, 
in  this  respect,  a  mediate,  and  not  an  immediate 
product.  The  foil  meaning  of  this  will  appear  as  we 
proceed. 

The  intuition  of  things  involves  several  essential 
elements.  First  and  foremost  is  the  realisation  of  the 
actuality  or  reality  of  what  we  call  the  thing.  This 
consists  in  the  inevitable  conviction,  under  normal 
conditions,  that  thern  ia  that  of  which  the  senses  are 
taking  account,  and  which  they  cannot  escape  taMng 
account  of,  nnless  prevented  by  something  which  inter- 
feres with  the  ordinary  relation  between  their  own 
activities  and  those  of  an  external  object. 

There  is  that  which  is  recognised  as  a  fundamental 
difference  between  a  senae-presentation  and  a  mental 
representation.     The  latter  ia,  more  or  less,  nmSer  the 
trol  of  the  will,  both  as  to  time  and  form,  while 
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the  form  can,  more  or  less,  compel  the  will  as  to  theae. 
Thus  we  can  think  of  a  being,  half  man  and  half 
horse,  when  we  will,  but  we  are  compelled  to  have  the 
proper  percept  of  a  horse,  if  such  an  animal  is  before 
U3,  under  normal  conditions.  It  is  the  mind  which 
takes  account  of  qualities,  but  there  is  some  concrete 
thing  which  possesses  that  which  gives  rise  to  the 
ideas. 

Next  there  is  the  element  of  resiatibility  in  a  concrete 
or  physical  thing.  Experience  teaches  us  that  there 
is  what  we  call  free  space,  in  which  our  limba  can  move 
without  hindrance  ;  but  where  there  is  what  we  know 
as  a  physical  objtict,  there  our  movements  are  more  or 
less  retarded,  or  entirely  stopped.  This  leads  us  to 
the  idea  that  there  is  something  which  is  a  thing  in 
itself,  or  entity,  in  the  same  sense  that  our  body  is 
known  to  us  as  a  kind  of  physical  self. 

Then  there  is  also  the  element  of  unity  and  c 
plexity.  As  haa  been  pointed  out,  certain  sounds, 
sights,  smells,  tastes,  and  muscular  sensations,  i 
referred  to  one  objective  centre,  as  in  the  case  of  an 
orange.  The  object,  as  a  whole,  is  regarded  as  made 
up  of  those  constituents  which  respectively  give  rise  to 
the  different  aense-impressions.  Moreover,  such  a  com- 
plex is,  as  a  rule,  regarded  as  a  separate  and  self-con- 
tained whole,  whatever  may  be  its  relations  to  other 
wholes.  Its  extent,  as  determined  by  the  limits  of  its 
special  form  of  resistibility,  has  limits  in  space,  and  It 
is  thus  physically  marked  oil  as  a  unit. 

Another  element  is  that  of  permanence  or  temporal 
continuity.     The  unit  has  such  a  unity  that  it  can,  as  a 
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rale,  cliange  its  position  withont  being  other  wise 
materially  altered,  or,  at  any  rate,  not  so  changed  a 
spoil  its  identity,  or  prevent  ita  recognition  as  sucli- 
nnd-auch  a  specimen  of  a  certain  class.  It  has  a  physi- 
cal individuality  which  is,  as  a  whole,  maintained  in 
spite  of  many  changes  of  detail.  It  ia  not  as  though 
each  man  were  simply  something  more  of  man  aa  a 
race ;  but  he  ia  a  thing  in  itself,  which  has  its  own 
permanent  individuality,  though  belonging  to  a  special 
class  of  objects. 

Finally,  there  is  the  element  of  anbstantiaUty  in  the 
intuition  of  things.  This  really  sumfi  up,  in  a  sort  of 
tinal  expression,  all  the  elements.  It  more  especially 
suggests  the  space- occupying  attribute.  This  ia  a  more 
or  less  monopolising  and  exclusive  element.  Where 
the  actual  substance  is,  there,  so  far  aa  we  know, 
nothing  else  can  be.  No  substance  is  known  to  be 
absolutely  solid,  but  all  seem  to  liave  more  or  less 
extensive  interstices  between  the  final  units  of  which 
they  are  composed.  Pieces  of  solid  steel  and  sponge 
iii'e  suggestive  of  the  more  or  less  monopolising  of  space 
by  substance.  This  it  is  which  forms  the  basis  of  oar 
idea  of  a  physical  object.  | 

Of  course  each  of  these  elements  does  not  come  to  ns 
consecutively,  or  even  separately  ;  and  they  are,  in  the 
end,  inseparably  united  in  the  total  percept.  Such  a 
separation  as  here  made  is  a  purely  rational  analysis 
of  the  meaning  and  significance  of  a  percept.  The 
separate  elements  of  the  pereept,  as  such,  are  direct 
and  immediate  forms  of  cognition.  The  whole 
becomes  more  and  more  full  of  content  as  experience 
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and  kuowledge  widen  and  deepen ;  but  at  any  given 
moment  it  ia  a  distinct  and  definite  whole. 

A  percept,  or  concrete  idea,  may  be  defined  as  an 
intelligible  synthesis  of  impreaaions.  The  word  in- 
telligible must  here  be  understood  to  mean :  by  the 
intelligence,  for  the  intelligence.  It  should  be  care- 
fnlly  noted  that  a  percept  ia  not  defined  as  a 
synthesis  of  presentations,  for  this  would  include 
purely  intellectual  presentations,  which  are  beyond  the 
sphere  of  percepts. 

Great  care  must  be  taken  not  to  confuse  actual 
percepts  with  those  judgments  which  previous  ex- 
periences and  judgments  cause  ua  to  instinctively  base 
upon  the  percepts.  For  example,  we  do  not  perceive, 
in  the  strictly  psychological  sense,  the  distance  of  an 
object  from  us.  There  is  nothing  in  a  ray  o£  light 
itself  to  tell  ua  whether  it  has  been  reflected  from  an 
object  an  inch  away  or  a  million  of  miles  away. 

What  really  happens  is  this :  because  of  the  mus- 
cular sensations  which  are  involved  in  a  certain 
visual  experience,  we  judge— after  mentally  comparing 
the  present  sensations  with  past  ones  which  are  as- 
sociated with  the  experiences  attending  a  walk  to  the 
object  seen^that  if  we  were  to  walk  to  the  object 
the  time  and  energy  required  would  be  such-and-such, 
and  we,  therefore,  say  that  the  object  seen  ia  far  away 


The  same  kind  of  criticism  applies  to  some  judgments 
based  upon  aural,  tactual,  and  muscular  experiences. 
We  cannot  perceive  that  a  tune  is  melodious,  bright, 
or  bold,  by  looking  at  the  score ;  that    an  object   is 
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heavy,  hard,    or    damp,     by    Beeing    it :    or    that    an 
apple  is   ripe,  sweet,  soft,  or   juicy,  from  a  sight  of 


As  an  illnstration  of  the  elements  in  a  percept  we 
may  take  the  case  of  a  book.  The  impressions  which 
a  book  gives  rise  to  are  recognised,  when  re-acted  upon 
by  consciousness,  as  such-and-such  sensations,  which 
we  afterwards  learn  to  call  visual,  tactual,  and  mns- 
cular  sensations.  This  is  assimilation,  and  justifies  as 
iu  saying  that  a  certain  object  is  a  book,  and  not  a 
box,  or  a  leather  bag.  If  challenged,  we  should  assert 
that  certain  of  these  sensations  come  through  the  eye, 
others  through  the  skin,  and  muscles  ;  and  also  that 
they  were  dne  to  a  certain  something  which  occupied  a 
certain  definitely  limited  spacearea.  This  is  localisation, 
and  is  implied  in  saying  :  the  object  in  such-and-such 
a  position  is  a  book. 

Then  there  is  the  conviction  that  no  person,  in  a 
normal  state,  could  fail  to  be  aware  of  this  object, 
under  proper  conditions,  because  it  is  snch  that  it 
necessarily  affects  the  senses  in  various  ways,  and  has 
a  permanent  individuality.  This  is  the  intuition  of 
the  thing,  and  implies  that  we  regard  the  book  as  a 
kind  of  physical  self,  more  or  less  of  the  natore  of  our 
own  body-self.  It  has  a  separate  existence,  and  is, 
therefore  an  entity  or  thing  iu  itself, 

From  what  has  been  said,  it  will  be  seen  that  all 
percepts  are  practical  judgments,  and  that  many  of 
them  are  very  complex  judgments.  But  all  the 
judgments  about  the  parts,  as  such,  are,  direct  and 
immediate,  or  intuitive  judgments.     If  they  were  not 
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so,  judgment  in  a  higher  sense  could  not  esist,  for 
it  would  have  no  atarting-point,  nor  material  to  deal 
with.  Theae  concrete  judgments  are  related  to  each 
other  in  systematic,  practical  forms — hence  the  aits — 
and  the  mental  processes  involved  constitute  what  is 
called  practical  reason.  Of  the  activities  involved  we 
shall  treat  more  fully  in  dealing  with  coucepts.  It  is 
this  relating  of  the  parts  and  wholes  to  eacli  other 
which  constitutes  the  immediate,  or  more  or  less  ex- 
plicitly connpcted,  character  of  percepts. 

This  may  well  be  called  the  practical  reason.  Its 
most  striking  form  is  seen  in  those  inventions 
connected  with  mechanical  details  which  are  so  often 
made  by  artisans,  and  are  snid  to  have  done  almost  as 
much  for  the  development  of  machinery  as  the  original 
designs.  Almost  every  intelligent  worker  is  constantly 
finding  out  little  ways  in  which  concrete  materiiils  are 
more  easily  and  effectively  controlled.  Workmen  have 
what  we  call  "  knacks  "  in  doing  their  work. 

All  such  involve  what  we  may  term  perceptual 
reasoning.  Direct  judgments  are  made  about  things, 
whilst,  and  because,  persona  are  handling  them.  There 
is  no  explicit  thinking  out  of  matters  by,  say,  a  brick- 
layer, as  is  the  case,  for  example,  with  an  architect 
in  his  office,  but  a  kind  of  almost  instinctive  realising 
that  such  and  such  materials,  in  a  certain  concrete 
relation,  will  lead  to  given  practical  results. 

Of  course  all  the  elements  of  experience-given  know- 
ledge, and  mental  ideas,  and  their  relations  are  implicit, 
and  may  later  on  become  explicit.  But,  at  the  time,  the 
individual  himself  regards  the  whole  matter  as  one  of 
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of  thinking.  It  ia  thu 
precede  the  sciences.  And  in  this  w: 
done  great  things  in  the  way  of  action,  w 
of  abstract  thinking  has  been  small. 

These  remarks  on  perceptual  reasoning  should  be 
oarefnlly  compared  with  what  was  said  abont  the 
development  of  practical  knowing,  when  we  were 
dealing  with  the  development  of  feeling  and  knowing 
in  the  fourth  chapter. 

3.  Concepts. — The  movement  from  the  wholly  in- 
dividual and  particular  elements  of  thought,  as  fonnd 
in  percepts,  to  the  perfectly  general  elements  which  are 
found  in  the  concept,  or  abstract  idea,  is  a  very  mo- 
mentous one.  It  is  the  basis  of  that  higher  self-con- 
Bciousness,  and  reflective  reason,  which  distinguish  man 
from  the  lower  animals.  If  this  step  were  not  taken, 
man  would  always  remain  in  the  sphere  of  the  empirical 
and  the  particular.  Instinct  would  be  the  only  or- 
ganising activity  of  thought,  and  life  would  be  limited 
to   a  cycle  of  more   or   lees   advanced,    and    perhaps 


At  a  certain  point  in  his  development  the  human 
being  comes,  so  to  say,  face  to  face  with  his  own  mind. 
No  higher  progress  is  possible  unless  he  recognises  the 
fact  that  a  fundamental  element  in  his  experiences  is 
supplied  by  a  special  capacity  belonging  to  himself. 
He  must  grasp  the  truth  that  certain  elements  which 
he  has  hitherto  regarded  as  part  and  parcel  of  things 
themselves  exist,  in  a  sense,  only  in  his  own  mind.  ]n 
other  words,  it  is  necessary  that  he  should  realise  that 
what  we  call  the  qualities  of    things    have  separate 
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existence  only  in  so  far  as  they  are  purely  mental 
wholes. 

Now,  the  abstract,  as  sucli,  is  known  as  different  from 
the  concrete.  This  makes  possible  the  existence  of 
knowledge,  ns  knowledge,  i.e.,  a  mental  store  of  truths, 
known  as  truths.  Of  course  this  is  realised,  at  first, 
only  in  a  very  simple  and  direct  sense,  and  not  in  any 
scientific  or  philosophic  manner.  The  individual  has 
simply  learnt  to  distinguish  between  his  impressions,  as 
such,  and  his  judgments  about  them.  He  can  separate 
the  latter  from  the  former,  and,  to  some  extent,  can 
atill  further  investigate  the  nature  and  meaning  of 
them.  From  tbia  starting-point  there  stretches  out 
before  him  infinite  possibilities  of  rational  progress. 
Infinite,  for  bim,  because  he  has  to  deal  with  a  tintverse 
of  infinite  detail  and  complexity  with  finite  powers  and 
a  limited  amount  of  time. 

Already  there  has  been  an  organising  of  knowledge 
and  actions  into  systems  for  practical  purposes — the 
arts.  Now  this  is  followed  by  that  deeper  insight  into 
the  inner  unity  of  things,  which  results  in  the  ideas  of 
general  relations,  principles,  and  laws ;  the  organising 
of  these  into  those  systems  of  knowledge  which  we  term 
sciences ;  and  the  attempt  to  organise  these  into  that  still 
higher  unity  of  knowledge  which  we  name  philosophy. 

Let  US,  therefore,  examine  more  closely  into  the 
nature  and  details  of  concepts,  with  regard  to  their 
origin,  constitution,  and  activities.  We  have  already 
asserted  that  they  are  derived  from  percepts,  and  pre- 
sentations generally ;  and  it  only  remains  to  say  how 
they  are  evolved. 
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Some  details  have  previously  been  given  of  the  way 
in  which  concepts  are  developed.  The  foundation  of 
the  whole  process  is  the  recognition  of  the  distinction 
between  an  experience  and  onr  jndgment,  or  judg- 
menta,  about  it ;  and  the  keeping  of  these  distinct  for 
mental  purposes.  Tliis  is  done,  apontaneoualy  at  first, 
and  designedly  afterwards,  both  with  regard  to  experi- 
ences as  a  whole  and  to  each  detail  of  them. 

Thus  one  of  the  processes  in  the  development  of  the 
concept  is  the  separation  of  the  more  purely  mental 
elements  from  the  more  purely  material.  This  is  the 
result  of  a  process  of  analysis,  and  is  usually  spoken  of 
as  the  element  of  abstraction  in  the  concept. 

But  this  analysis  involves  more  than  the  mere  separa- 
tion, in  thought,  of  the  mental  from  the  other  elements 
in  an  experience.  These  mental  elements,  or  qualities, 
are  themselves  separated  from  each  other  by  their  simi- 
lartties  and  differences,  and  are  classified  and  grouped. 
Thus  different  shades  of  blueness  are  classified,  and  the 
classes  grouped  under  the  general  system  of  colour 
ideas.  So  also  classes  of  abstract  ideas  are  separated 
from  each  other,  but,  again,  all  grouped  under  a  general 
system.  Abstract  ide^  derived  from  visual  experiences 
are  kept  distinct  from  those  obtained  through  the  sense 
of  touch;  but  both  are  grouped,  with  others,  under 
the  system  of  those  derived  from  sense  experiences 
generally. 

Such  a  process  of  classification  involves  very  careful 
and  close  comparison  of  abstract  ideas  with  one  another; 
and,  therefore,  the  result  is  commonly  called  the  element 
of  comparison  in  the  concept.     Like  abstraction,  it 
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primarily  due  to  an  analytic  procosa,  but  it  also 
obviously  involves  a  process  of  eyntliesis. 

But  there  is  a  further  process  of  synthesis  in  the 
formation  of  a  coucept,  All  those  ideas  of  qualities 
which  are  derived  through  ex]]erieuceB  connected  with 
one  and  the  same  thing  are  synthesieed  into  a  mental 
whole,  which  retains  a  permanent  distinctness  and  in- 
dividuality of  its  own  in  the  mental  world.  We  may 
illustrate  this  by  pointing  out  that  the  percept  of  a 
square  is  expressed  by  saying  that  it  is  a  straight- 
eided,  four-aided,  equal-sided,  right-angled,  figure ; 
whilst  the  concept  of  it — which  is  the  concept  of 
squarenesa — is  expressed  by  saying  it  is  an  idea  which 
involves  the  ideas  of  rectilinealness,  quadrilateralness, 
equilateralness,  and  equiangularity. 

Such  concepts  as  those  of  rectilinealness,  blneneas, 
length,  and  the  like,  are  those  to  which  we  have  pre- 
viously referred  as  simple  ideas.  They  involve  in 
themselves,  so  far  as  we  know,  only  one  single  element 
of  thought  and  exjierience. 

The  concept  definition  shows  at  once  the  elements  of 
abstraction,  in  the  four  ideational  units :  of  coraparison, 
as  implied  in  the  different  names:  and  of  synthesis,  as 
involved  in  their  grouping  as  the  expression  of  one 
total  idea. 

It  would  be  clearer  and  more  exact  to  spe-ak  of  the 
elements  of  analysis  and  synthesis  in  the  concept,  rather 
than  of  those  of  abstraction  and  comparkon ;  for 
abstraction  and  comparison  are  neither  so  clear  in 
themselves,  nor  do  they  so  clearly  express  the  facts  of 
the  case. 
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In  addition  to  the  elements  of  abstraction  and  com- 
parison, or  analysis  and  synthesis,  there  ia  another  very 
important  element  in  the  concept.  When  once  the 
more  purely  mental  elements  or  qualities  have  been 
separated  from  an  experience,  there  is  no  reason  why 
they  should  be  looked  upon  as  belonging  to  any  par- 
ticnlar  presentation  ;  although  particular  presentations 
must  always  be  thought  of  as  involving  particular  con- 
cepts, Heuce,  concepts,  whether  of  complexes  or 
individual  elements,  are  regarded  as  perfectly  general 
in  their  significance,  and  application  to  experience. 
Thus  one's  concept  of  squareness  does  not  belong  to 
this,  that,  or  the  other  square,  but  to  any  and  every 
square  that  now  exists,  or  ever  may  exist.  Similarly, 
the  concept  of  eqni angularity  is  also  generalised. 

The  element  in  the  concept  which  is  thus  added  is 
known  as  the  element  of  generalisation.  The  applica- 
tion, extension,  and  expansion  of  this  element  plays  the 
most  essential  and  fruitful  part  in  the  higher  rational 
development. 

We  may  sum  up  the  foregoing  by  defining  a  concept, 
or  abstract  idea,  as:  an  intelligible  synthesis  of  attri- 
bntes.  The  word  intelligible  must  be  understood  in 
the  same  sense  as  in  the  definition  of  a  percept. 

Since  it  is  merely  the  distinct  conscious  separation, 
in  thought,  of  the  mental  from  the  other  elements  in 
experience  which  gives  the  rationally  separatiO  existence 
to  the  concept,  it  is  clear  that  the  concept  is  implicit 
in  every  experience,  and  that  it  may  be  made  explicit 
under  favourable  conditions. 

Concepts,  like  all  mental  elements,  have  certain  forms 
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of  activity  by  whicii  they  become  related  to  the 
members  of  their  own  and  other  classes.  Hence  con- 
cepts are  associated  with  one  another  in  claaaes,  and 
these  classes  are  united  into  systems. 

As  well  as  being  thus  associated  with  each  other, 
concepts  are  consciously  related  to  each  other,  as  to 
their  general  or  particular  agreement  or  difference. 
For  example,  the  judgments  :  all  truthfulness  is  virtue ; 
some  success  is  moral ;  force  is  no  remedy ;  some 
criminals  are  not  vicious;  involve  relations  of  concepts 
aa  to  their  general  or  particular  agreement  or  difference. 
Such  relatinga  of  concepts  to  one  another  constitate 
judgments  in  pure  reason. 

But  there  is,  under  the  stimulus  and  guidance  of 
the  mind  as  a  whole,  a  higher  kind  of  activity  amongst 
concepts  than  is  involved  in  judgments.  This  consists 
in  such  an  inter-relating  of  judgments  that  other 
concepts  result  from  them.  From  this  source  come  purely 
rational  judgments,  and  trains  of  rational  judgments, 
or  reasonings. 

Reasonings  may  be  of  two  kinds.  We  may  take  two 
or  more  judgments  dealing  with  one  and  the  same 
common  subject  matter  and  so  relate  these  to  each 
other  as  to  build  up  a  new  judgment.  Thus,  if  we  have 
the  two  judgments :  all  knowledge  is  helpful ;  and,  the 
science  of  education  is  knowledge ;  then  we  can  hardly 
help  recognising  that  the  judgment:  the  science  of 
education  is  helpful,  is  involved  in  them.  This  is 
clearly  a  synthetic  process.  It  ia  called  deductive 
reasoning,  or  deduction.  The  activity  is  a  systematic 
extension  of  the  synthetic   processes  involved   in   the 
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formation  of  a  concept,  which  are  theraselvee  higher 
forms  of  the  fundamental  activities  of  assimilation  and 
dia  crimination. 

The  other  kind  of  reasoning  consists  in  analysing  at 
Biugle  judgment,  or  a  series  of  similar  judgments,  and 
linding  that  a  universal  judgment  is  involved.  When  j 
Newton  saw  the  apple  fall  to  the  ground  he  wo 
implicitly  at  least,  make  a  jodgment  to  that  effect. 
But  he  also  proceeded  to  analyse  this  judgment,  and 
others  like  it,  until  he  became  convinced  that  he  waa 
justified  in  making  the  judgment:  The  reason  why 
Ijodies  sometimes  fall  is,  because  all  physical  bodiea 
attract  each  other. 

Such  universal  judgments,  we  say,  express  principles, 
or  laws.  The  process  of  thought  ia  obviously  analytic, 
except  as  to  the  summing  up  of  results  in  the  final 
judgment.  The  whole  is  called  inductive  reasoning 
or  induction,  A  detailed  example  of  inductive  reason- 
ing is  given  in  the  second  chapter,  and  discussed  in 
the  fourth.  The  process  is  a  systematic  expansion  of 
the  analytic  activities  involved  in  the  formation  of  a 
concept,  which  are  themselves  higher  forms  of  the 
fundamental  activities  of  assimilation  and  discrimina- 
tion, 

A  great  deal  might  be  said  in  connection  with 
reasoning  and  its  educational  bearings,  for  these  are 
very  numerous  and  important.  But  the  subject  is 
much  too  wide  to  be  dealt  with  now.  It  could  only  be  I 
properly  considered  in  a  book  on  logic  and  its  relations 
to  education. 

The  above  form  what  we  may  call  the  unit  elements  J 
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of  knowleiige.  These  are  nniiied  by  the  general 
activity  of  mind,  both  by  direct  and  indirect  means. 
The  direct  means  ia  the  organising  effects  of  attention, 
and  the  indirect  means  is  the  use  of  a  symbolic  ma- 
chineiy  which  mind  invents,  and  which  we  term 
language.     It  will  be  necessary  to  consider  these. 

Ideas  and  Attention.  Apperception. — Attention  con- 
stitutes, or  rather  expresses,  both  the  receiving  and  the 
responding  activities  of  the  mind.  Sensations,  percepts, 
and  concepts,  that  is,  all  kinds  of  presentations,  must 
stimulate  the  attention  if  they  are  to  have  any  definite 
effect  npon  consciousness.  When  they  do  have  a 
definite  effect,  they  are  not  only  dealt  with  as  indivi- 
dual presentations,  but  their  relations  to  other  like 
experiences  are  taken  account  of. 

So  much  ia  necessary  before  a  presentation  can  have 
definite  significance  for  ua.  But  a  great  deal  more 
than  this  takea  place,  either  implicitly  or  explicitly. 
The  activity  of  attention  continues  the  work  of  assimi- 
lation and  discrimination,  to  a  greater  or  lesser  extent, 
into  the  higher  regions  of  thought.  The  implicit  and 
explicit  features  in  such  a  mental  pursuit  are  illustrated 
by  such  incidents  as  the  following. 

A  schoolboy  is  discovered  in  what  strikes  the  teacher 
aa  a  particularly  bad  act  of  copying.  The  teacher  is  80 
impressed  with  the  gravity  of  the  offence  that  he  begins 
to  carefully  think  the  matter  over,  to  see  if  it  may  not 
be  the  result  of  ignorance  and  thoughtlessness  on  the 
boy's  pai-t.  But  no  sooner  does  he  begin  to  attend 
vigorously  to  his  line  of  thought  than  all  sorts  of  things 
come  crowding  in  upon  his  mind.     The  boy  has   been 
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in  ill  odour  with  his  fellows  through  some  mysterious  ] 
disappearancea  of  private  stores  from  their  boxes ;  he  J 
shirks  games ;  his  preparation-work  has  been  bub-  ] 
piciously  superior  to  hia  cl  ass -work ;  many  of  his  I 
actions  which  have  been  reg;arded  as  not  too  refined  are  I 
seen  to  have  a  siuister  connection  with  each  other ;  and  J 
so  on,  till  the  teacher  is  somewhat  astounded  at  the  I 
result,  and  at  the  fact  that  he  has  not  noticed  these  ] 
thinj^s  before. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  much  of  the  result  was  already  | 
prepared  in  the  mind,  through  the  implicit  organising 
effects  of  attention,   and   it   only   required   the   more 
definite  act  of  special  attention   to   make   them,   and   j 
others,  espltcit.     The  final  issue  might  be  to  ] 
the  act  from  the  class  ol  individual  slips  in  conduct  to  I 
a    striking    manifestation    of  vicious   disposition   and  j 
character.     This  will  have  involved  the   highest    pro- 
ceases   of  assimilation  and  discrimination,  or  analytic  I 
and  synthetic   thought,   viz.,  inductive   and  deductive  j 


From   an   examination   of   the   separate  judgments  ] 
about  details  of  conduct,  the  general,  though  limited,  I 
inductive   judgment:    all    these    actions    are   vicious, 
would  be  made.     Then  the  following  deductive  reason- 
ing woidd  occur,  either  im])licitly  or  explicitly :  all  boys  , 
who  systematically  do  vicious  acts  are  of  vicious  dift- 
positiou  and  character  ;  this  boy  is  a  boy  who  systemati-  | 
cally  does  vicious  acts ;  therefore,  this  boy  is  of  a  vicious  j 
disposition  and  character. 

i'rom  such  an  example  it  will  be  seen  that  attention  I 
carries  on  the  work  of  assimilation  and  discrimination,  ' 
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from  its  lowest  to  its  bighest  forms,  throngh  an  organic 
and  complete  syatem  of  proceBses,  This  involves  the 
relating  of  a  presentation  to  a  class  of  like  presenta- 
tions, the  relating  of  it  throngh  this  class  to  allied 
classes  in  a  system  of  aach  presentations,  and  the  inter- 
relating of  it,  through  this  system,  more  or  less  fnlly, 
directly,  and  explicitly,  with  the  whole  mind. 

Such  a  more  or  less  completely  systematic  inter- 
relation of  a  presentation  with  representative  elements 
is  known  aa  apperception.  Professor  J.  M.  Baldwin 
has  well  defined  apperception  as:  "The  synthesis  in 
CODSoioasness  by  which  mental  data  of  any  kind  (sensa- 
tions, percepts,  concepts)  are  constructed  into  higher 
forms  of  relation,  and  the  perception  of  things  which 
are  related  becomes  the  perception  [i.e.,  rational  realisa- 
tion] of  the  relation  of  things." 

He  also  says:  "This  use  of  the  word  apperception 
to  express  the  broadest  act  of  mc-ntal  relation  is  of 
great  importance  and  value.  The  treatment  of  the 
very  distinct  and  familiar  act  of  mind  in  attention,  of 
grasping  details  and  relating  them  to  one  another  in  a 
new  mental  product,  has  heretofore  been  confined  to 
its  special  operations — as  perception,  conception,  judg- 
ment— to  each  of  which  a  different  name  was  given. 
The  term  apperception  singles  ont  that  act  of  mind 
which  is  common  to  them  all — the  relating  activity  of 
consciousness — and  thus,  by  its  general  application, 
emphasises  the  unity  of  the  intellectual  function  as  a 
whole." 

Through  this  process  ideas  become  aystemised  into 
the  highest  forms  of  thought.     The  concentration  of 
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the  energy  of  attention  results  in  the  thorongh  organi-] 
sation  of  preaentationa  in  relation  to  the  whole  meDtall 
structure. 

Whilst  aBBociation  of  ideas  is  determined  by  the  ordeP>9 
of  experiences,  the  apperception  of  ideas  is  determined  1 
by  their  own  nature,  and  the  general  constitution  and  I 
condition  of  mind  at  the   moment.     We  may  regard  I 
each  of   the  ideas  possefised  by  the  mind  as  eagerly  I 
striving  to  obtain  from  a  presentation  whatever  is  of  I 
like  nature  to  itself.     When,  therefore,  the  mind  has  f 
acquired   skill    in    this   complete   assimilation   of    the 
different  mental  elements  in  a  presentation,  there  is  no 
longer  a  process  of  "  swallowing   things  whole "  and 
reproducing  them  with  literal  accuracy  as  in  youth; 
but,  in  place  of  this,  the   items  of  the   presentation  1 
seem  to  disappear  and  leave  few,  if  any,  traces  of  their  j 
original  forms. 

Because  of  this,  adults  often  think  they  have  lost  I 
their  powers  of  memory  when,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  these  1 
are  most  active,  powerful,  and  fruitful.  Bat  they  act 
more  through  aasimilativr,  than  through  mechanical, 
retention.  The  mind  reads,  marks,  learns,  and  inwardly  j 
digests  the  significance,  instead  of  retaining  merely  the  j 
direct  effects  of  experiences. 

A  group  of  ideas  which  absorbs  an  idea  from  a  I 
presentation  ia  called  an  apperceiving  group ;  the  | 
idea  is  said  to  be  apperceired ;  and  the  total  of  ideas, 
then  and  subsetjuently,  make  up  an  appercuptive  group.  I 
The  association  of  ideas  as  determined  by  the  order  I 
of  experiences  ia  an  important  point  in  connection  with  > 
the  building  up  of  systems  of  ideas,  for  the  right  order  of 
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depeadence  and  later- relation  may  he  largely  indicated 
by  the  order  in  wbicb  they  are  remembered. 

If  we  experiment  on  ourselves,  we  shall  find  that 
the  order  of  association  corresponda  to  the  order  of 
]>resentation  in  a  series.  Thus,  if  the  words  geranium, 
catapult,  dog,  cake,  book,  be  read  through  twice,  the 
reader  will  probably  be  able  to  repeat  them  from 
memory.  But  if  he  immediately  try,  without  any  kind 
of  preparation,  to  say  them  backwards,  he  will  un- 
doubtedly fail.  It  is  only  by  arranging  them  in  a 
backward  order,  and  bo  making  a  new  series  of  then;, 
that  they  can  be  so  associated. 

The  arrangement  of  ideas  which  are  to  form  a  systeij 
ahonld,  therefore,  be  carefully  systemiaed  in  experience, 
BO  far  as  this  may  be  possible. 

Persons  are  very  apt  to  be  too  much  dominated  by  a 
particular  apperceptive  group.  Almost  every  person  is 
necessarily  influenced  most  by  some  one  apperceptive 
group,  from  the  fact  that  he  is  mo.st  concerned  with 
some  special  interest  in  life- — such  as  his  business,  pro- 
fession, or  hobby — and,  therefore,  develops  the  ideas 
connected  therewith  very  extensively.  But,  if  this  be 
allowed  to  become  too  absorbing,  the  general  mental  life 
will  become  narrow  and  stereotyped,  with  the  result 
that  the  specially  developed  apperceptive  group  is  likely 
to  be  much  less  strong  and  soiind  thtm  it  might  other- 
wise be, 

Because  of  the  general  inter-relation  and  inter- 
dependence of  every  part  of  mind,  no  one  power  can  be 
both  exclusively,  and  soundly,  developed ;  for  the  weak- 
ness of  one,  or  more,  of  the  other  powers  will  inevitably 
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tend  to  weaken  the  preAjminant  que.  Tk  fldo-  dnf  f 
powen  iluMtld  tlenfiire  be  anintamed  ■(■■■•< 
state,  at  IflMt,  of  power  and  BkiD.  Otimwia^  OomJ 
win  bs  a  danger  of  detdopii^  misclMmjas  flaraM  «(J 
efltbnaa^B,  fatHwitii,  motkomania,  and  tiie  Hke^ 

UaM  aal  iMBBigw. — Ddabtleas  the  beginnings  i^'l 
spetfA  are  to  be  foond  in  t^  cries  and  nMjTemesila  f 
with  wbicb  primitiTe  man  expreeaed  his  emol 
Tlwae  wonld  be  likely  to  repeat  tbenuelm,  and  thaa  I 
to  be  80  inipieaaed  upon  tlie  person  using  tl»m  tkat  Ite  J 
einotioD  wovU  snggot  tbe  nsnal  e^ns  of  expref 
These  wonld  become  geDeral,  and  pneticallT-  ttaditional^  I 
tfanwgb  Hie  imitatireBen  of  dbildren.  Hence  prindtivtt  I 
man  wonld,  on  heftring  certain  crieA,  or  seeing  certain  I 
actions,  immediately  think  that  certain  emotions,  and  I 
other  experienoea,  were  being  ondergaoe. 

Be«desthis,theneceaaityandde8ireofoommnnicatin^  I 
bis  experiences  to  his  feQows  wonld  kad  to  the  imitatkn  J 
of  tbe  cries  and  actions  of  animate  things,  and  the  shspea  I 
and  movements  nf,  and  the  soonds  made  br,  inanimato  j 
things.  Tfans  a  rery  crnde  form  of  vocal  tangtuige,  and  | 
a  aomewbat  complex  form  of  gesture  language,  would  J 
be  evolved. 

Soon,  howerer,  as  the  necessity  and  conv^iience  of  1 
signs  as  a  means  of  commnnication  became  more  fnlly 
recognised,  the  limitations  of  gestnres  for  this  purpose  ] 
would  be  felt,  Tbe  great  ease  with  which  vocal  signs  ] 
can  be  formed  ;  the  delicate  shades  of  expression  which  1 
they  admit  of ;  thp  distances  at  which  they  are  eifective;  I 
tlieir  independenoe  of  visual  aid,  so  that  they  are  equally  | 
DEaftil  doriag  day  and  night;  and   the  poesibili^  of  1 
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increasing  them  to  a  practically  unlimited  extent,  would 
all  force  themselves  npon  thoae  who  most  desired  to 
communicate  with  others. 

Hence  vocal  signs  would  get  more  and  more  coherent 
and  systematic,  until  articulate  speech  was  developed. 
When  this  step  had  been  taken,  language,  in  the  form 
that  we  know  it,  would  begin  to  take  definite  shape. 
But  a  long  period  would  elapse  before  anything  like  an 
extensive  or  systematically  arranged  language  would 
appear.  Very  much  later  still  would  it  be  before  speech 
was  reduced  fo  writing — first  of  a  pictorial  and  then  of 
a  conventional  character. 

We  have  spoken  of  the  necessity  aa  well  as  the  con- 
venience of  language.  Now  this  necessity  is  a  mental 
as  well  as  a  practical  one.  Only  through  a  means  of 
communication  could  man  procure  much  aid  or  helpful 
Companionship  from  his  fellow  man  ;  and  only  through 
the  aid  of  signs  can  the  mind  carry  on  its  highest  pro- 
cesses. For  example,  it  is  found  that  though  the  deaf 
and  dumb  can  express,  with  great  freedom  and  accuracy, 
their  percepts  and  practical  experiences,  through  ges- 
tures and  imitations — either  with  or  without  the  deaf 
and  dumb  alphabet — yet  they  seem  incapable  of  forming 
many,  or  very  complex,  general  ideas,  becauee  they 
cannot  express  them. 

Doubtless  this  is  due  to  the  difficulty,  which  becomes 
an  impoBsibitity  in  some  instances,  of  retaining  in  full 
consciousni'as  all  the  elements  of  an  abstract  idea,  or 
indeed  of  a  complex  percept.  To  give  an  extreme 
example  of  this,  the  total  idea  of  man  includes  all  the 
ideas  involved  in  those  attributes,  powers,  and  activities 
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which  are  treated  o£  in  psychology,  logic,  ethics,  haman 
physiology,  and  human  anatomy,  as  well  as  a  great 
many  others  treated  of  in  the  varioaa  sciences.  It  ib 
clearly  impossible  to  have  all  these,  or  even  a  very  small 
fraction  of  them,  in  clear  consciousness  at  any  one 
moment. 

If  thia  be  trne  of  a  single  concept,  much  more  is  it 
troe  of  two  concepts  and  the  processes  of  relating  them, 
as  involved  in  a  judgment.  And  still  more  urgent  be- 
comes the  necessity  of  symbols  for  thinking  out  series 
of  judgments,  or  reasonings.  It  is  because  of  this  that 
the  place  and  fanction  of  language  in  development  is  of 
such  essential  importance. 

Mind  has,  therefore,  invented  for  itself  a  kind  of 
mental  algebra,  which  we  cill  language.  Just  as  in 
algebra  we  say  let  the  sign  "  x  "  stand  for  auch-and-snch 
things,  so  in  thought  we  say  let  the  symbol  "  man  " 
(spoken  and  written)  stand  for  whatever  of  our  total 
concept  of  man  is  being  dealt  with.  In  both  systems 
we  must  always  be  prepared  to  translate  the  sign  into 
the  thing  signified,  whenever  occasion  demands  it. 

Thought  is  originally  a  spontaneous  development  of 
mind,  and  is  necessarily  existent  before  there  can  be 
any  need  of  language  for  its  further  progress.  As  Dr. 
J.  Ward  says :  "  While  it  is  possible  for  thought  to 
begin  without  language,  just  as  arts  may  begin  without 
tools,  yet  language  enables  us  to  carry  the  same  process 

enormously  farther But  thought  as  a  permanent 

activity  may  be  fairly  said  to  originate  in,  and  even  to 
depend  upon,  the  acquisition  of  speech," 

In  thinking  proper  there  is  always  the  exercise  of 
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voluntary  willing  upon  ideas.  In  other  worda,  all 
thinking  is  a  voluntary  effort.  There  is  also  an  in- 
evitable element  of  design  as  to  the  !ine  of  thonght,  and 
some  prevision,  however  slight,  of  what  the  end  will  be. 
We  never  think,  so  to  speak,  entirely  in  the  dark.  It 
is  necessary  that  we  should  know  what  end  we  are 
trying  to  reach,  or  we  can  never  achieve  any  intelligible 
thought  at  all,  for  there  is  no  centre  to  which  ideas  are 
directed.  To  this  extent  the  result  of  our  thonght  is 
always  more  or  less  p re-determined. 

Some  element  of  interest  is,  therefore,  required. 
This  will  be  supplied  by  our  judgment  as  to  tho  relation 
of  the  results  to  our  feelings  of  pleasure  and  pain ; 
whether  through  intellectual  effects,  both  as  to  the  pro- 
ceasea  and  products  of  the  train  of  thought,  or  as  to  the 
actions  whicli  we  may  propose  to  take  on  the  final 
judgments  arrived  at.  As  a  rule,  trains  of  thought  will 
be  prompted  by  some  definite  desire  on  the  part  of  the 
thinker. 

In  all  such  thought  processes  and  conditions,  the 
percept  is  itself  its  own  ajnnbol  of  the  purely  mental 
elements  which  it  involves,  and  which  are  always  im- 
plicitly active,  so  long  as  the  percept  is  before  the  mind 
presentatively,  or  representatively — through  the  mental 
image.  But  for  purely  rational  thought,  through  explicit 
abstract  ideas,  or  ctmcepta,  no  such  natural  symbol  is 
possible,  and,  therefore,  its  place  is  taken  by  the  artificial 
word  sign. 

Jnat  as  the  percept,  or  its  image,  as  a  symbol,  is  an 
inseparable  part  of  practical  thought,  so,  when  once 
an  abstract  idea  has  been  definitely  associated  with  a 
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word  sign,  the  word  and  the  concept — the  sign  and  its 
significance — are  inseparably  connected  in  thonght 
processes.  The  word  is,  so  to  pnt  it,  not  merely  a 
deputy,  but  a  deputy  with  full  powers  to  act  for  the 
central  authority.  This  raust  bo  so,  if  what  we  have 
said  aliont  the  dependence  of  thought  on  language  be 
true,  for,  in  that  case,  to  endeavour  to  get  rid  of  the 
word-signs  in  a  train  of  reasoning  would  be  to  render 
the  reasoning  impossible. 

Words  represent  the  content  of  concepts  in  their 
most  abbreviated  and  condensed  forma.  They  fix  most 
clearly  and  permanently  in  mind  the  expression  of  the 
endB,  processes,  and  products  of  thonght;  and  they 
tend  to  make  ideas  more  vivid  and  definite.  Written 
language  is  a  means  of  perpetuating  the  achievements 
of  experience  and  reason,  and  so  prevents  loss,  and 
much  useless  repetition  of  effort. 

At  the  same  time,  however,  words  often  prove  a  very 
serious  stumbling-block  to  thought  and  communication. 
Since  it  would  be  practically  impossible  to  have  an 
entirely  different  word  for  every  different  concept, 
much  less  for  all  the  various  shades  of  difference  in  each 
of  our  concepts — for  this  would  prove  tao  great  a 
burden  for  the  memory— we  have  to  use  the  same  sign 
for  several  ideas,  or  things.  Thus  the  word  box  has 
many  meanings,  as  is  seen  in  the  terms ;  clothes'  box, 
box  seat,  shooting-box,  boxer,  horse-bos,  in  the  wrong 
box,  and  so  on.  Similarly  the  word  tenderness  varies 
in  meaning  according  as  it  relates  to  personal  affec- 
tion, softness  of  material,  sensibility  of  a  wound,  and 
delicate  handling. 


Great  practical  advantage  is  derived  from  this  economy 
of  language,  but  there  is  great  danger  of  confusion  and 
error  if  the  inevitable  ambiguity  is  not  provided  for. 
It  is  often  expedient  in  ordinary  speech,  and  always 
necessary  in  casea  where  precision  and  accuracy  are 
important,  to  make  quite  clear  the  particular  sense  in 
which  we  are  using  a  word.  Even  when  a  word  has 
only  one  meaning  and  reference,  as  in  the  case  of 
oxygen,  it  is  still  possible  to  use  it  in  a  restricts!  sense 
— e.y.,  with  regard  to  its  combustion  supporting  power 
— and  in  so  doing  to  mislead  a  beginner. 

Another  very  frequent  and  often  serious  source  of 
mischief  in  the  use  of  words  is  when  one  person,  who 
has  a  very  full  content  of  meaning  for  certain  words, 
uses  them  in  his  sense  to  another  who  has  a  very 
smaii  content  of  meaning.  Hence  the  adult  often  con- 
fuses the  child,  and  is  himself  misled  by  words  used 
by  children.  So,  also,  learned  and  ignorant  persona 
misunderstand  each  other. 

As  Dr.  Sully  remarks:  "  The  fact  that  the  child  is 
hearing  a  highly  developed  language  spoken  abont  him, 
which  embodies  the  finer  distinctions  of  mature  inteili- 
gence,  must  tend  to  bewilder  his  mind  at  first,  lit-  finds 
it  hard  to  distinguish  between  closely  related  and  over- 
lapping words,  '  healthy  '  and  '  strong,'  '  sensible '  and 
'  clever,'  aud  so  forth." 

It  is  necessary,  therefore,  to  constantly  bear  in  mind 
these  liabilities  to  error,  and  to  take  care  to  demand 
the  exact  siguiljcance  of  the  sign  where  error  is  likely 
to  arise  through  such  causes  as  the  above.  But  this 
must  not  be  pressed  too  far,  for  the  effort  to  be  over- 


precise  ia  apt  to  be  as  confusing  as  the  lack  of  predsioD. 
Popularly  accepted  meanings,  scientific  assntDptioos, 
trade  osages,  personal  im plications,  and  contexts,  all 
play  their  part  in  indicating  the  precise  meaning  of 
terms.  A  good  practical  mie  is :  when  in  doubt  challenge 
the  meaning. 

The  necessity  of  taking  account  of  theee  things  ia 
seen  when  we  reSect  that,  after  all,  it  is  the  ideas 
which  we  wish  to  develop  or  communicate.  The  words 
are  in  themselves  simply  the  machinery,  not  the  material, 
of  thonght  and  commnnication. 

Some  General  Bemarks. — Fr&m  the  above  it  ia  clear 
that  the  general  movement  of  ideational  development 
ia  from  senHUons  elements  to  perceptual  apprehension, 
and  thence  to  conceptual  abstractions.  The  higher,  or 
conceptual,  development  we  find  to  be  dependent  upon 
the  use  of  language.  Hence  we  may  now  see  in  greater 
fnlness  of  detail  what  is  implied  in  the  three  great 
stages  of  the  general  development  of  feeling,  knowing, 
and  willing. 

We  may  put  the  same  point  in  other  ways  by  saying 
that  the  line  of  progress  is  from  experiences  to  ideas, 
and  from  ideas  to  language ;  or,  that  the  growth  of 
ideas  is  from  individual  and  particular  ideas  to  general 
ideas.  By  particular  ideas  we  mean  groups  of  similar 
individual  ideas,  as  to  which  the  elements  of  generality 
are  not  consciously  or  fully  realised. 

The  inter-dependence  of  these  cannot  be  too  strongly 
insisted  upon  in  view  of  the  unity  of  the  mental  life  i 
a  whole.     The  percept  involvt's  an  implicit  concept,  for 
lement  of  meaning  is  purely  mental.     The  concept 
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implies  the  percept,  for  it  is  only  possible  to  abstract 
a  mental  meaning  from  that  which  has  it.  Both  con- 
cept and  percept  depend  upon  senBationa,  for  without 
these  the  existence  of  mental  life,  as  we  know  it,  would 
be  impossible. 

Dr.  Sully  puts  this  vety  clearly  in  the  following 
passage :  "  The  powers  of  comparison  and  of  abstraction 
in  its  wide  aenae  are  developed  in  connection  with  the 
process  of  perception  itself,  in  carrying  out  those 
detailed  operations  of  examining  objects  of  sense  on 
all  sides  which  are  involved  in  the  formation  of  clear 
percepts, 

"  Again,  the  power  of  seizing  similarity  in  the  midst 
of  diversity,  which  is  the  essential  process  in  building 
up  notions  of  classes  and  the  qualities  of  things, 
manifests  itself  in  a  lower  form  in  the  first  year  of  life. 
To  recognise  the  mother's  voice,  for  example,  as  one  and 
the  same  through  all  the  changes  of  loudness  and  soft- 
ness, and  all  the  variations  of  pitch,  or  her  figure, 
through  all  the  changes  of  light,  distance,  and  position, 
clearly  implies  a  certain  rudimentary  power  of  com- 
paring unlike  impressions  and  detecting  likeness  amid 
this    unlikeness." 

So  also  individual  and  particular  ideas  involve  general 
ideas,  for  it  is  the  recognition  of  a  universal  element 
in  particular  ideas  which  constitutes  the  general  idea. 
The  direct  dependence  of  general  ideas  on  individual 
ones  is  thus  obvious.  The  inter-dependence  is  seen  in 
detail  in  the  consideration  of  inductive  and  deductive 
reason  in  g. 

Another  point  which  needs  special  emphasis  is  the 
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dependence  or  language  on  experience  and  thoaghr. 
f-Ancfuaere  cannot  'ixist  without  thouirfit,  or  thoiislin 
wir.hont  experience:  and  langoage  only  exiata.  in  a 
significant  3en.se  for  the  individual,  in  so  £ar  as  ir  ia 
directly  connected,  through  his  concepts  and  percepts. 
with  some  content  of  purely  mental  or  general  experi- 
ence. To  read  a  paragraph  of  English  on  psychology, 
with  plenty  of  technical  terms  in  it,  is.  for  all  practical 
purposes,  almost  as  meaningless  to  children — and,  ex- 
perience shows,  to  intelligent  but  uninatnicted  adults — 
an  to  read  to  them  a  passage  of  Chinese. 

Liebnitz  says :  '-'  For  the  most  part,  especially  in 
lon^T  analv?!e8,  we  do  not  behold  at  a  orlance  the  whole 
nature  of  tJie  thing,  but  employ  signs  instead  of  things. 
We  commonly  omit,  for  the  sake  of  expedition,  any 
explication  of  these  signs  in  present  thought,  knowing 
or  believing  tiiat  we  have  such  explication  in  our  power. 
Thu.s,  when  I  think  of  a  chiliagon,  or  a  polygon  of  a 
thousand  erfual  sides,  I  do  not  always  expressly  con- 
sider the  nature  of  a  side,  of  equality,  and  of  a  thou- 
sand (or  cube  of  ten);  but  I  employ  these  wonis — 
whose  meaning  is  only  obscurely  and  imperfectly 
p^rrceived  by  the  mind  at  once  "  (T.  S.  Baynes). 

There  must,  therefore,  either  through  direct  experi- 
ence;, or  through  the  interpretative  power  of  thought 
as  based  upon  experience,  always  be  a  real  content  of 
meaning  put  into  a  word  by  the  individual  himself — 
this  includes  the  acceptance,  after  intelligent  apprehen- 
sion, of  what  is  offered  as  meaning  by  another — before  it 
can  have  any  proper  significance  for  him. 

As  has  been  previously  pointed  out,  it  is  possible, 


wheii  a  very  aJvanced  stage  of  mental  power  aud  skill 
has  been  reached,  to,  in  some  degree,  work  backwardfl 
from  the  sign  to  the  thing  signified ;  but  this  is  only 
possible  where  there  is  already  a  rich  content  of  signifi- 
cance for  all  ordinary  signs.  Perhaps  a  good  example, 
io  a  special  form,  of  this  is  the  skill  which  some  few 
persons  have  shown  in  working  ont  the  meaning  of 
private  systems  of  mnemonics  and  shorthand,  to  which 
no  direct  key  of  any  kind  existed,  so  far  as  they 
knew. 

As  a  merely  suggestive  indication  of  the  relation 
between  the  special  development  of  ideas  and  the  general 
order  of  development,  the  following  statement  may  be 
snbmitted.  In  the  first  period,  and  in  order  of  pre- 
dominant importance,  we  have :  sense  presentations,  a 
gradual  growth  of  percepts,  increase  of  the  fnlness  and 
definiteness  of  more  or  less  implicit  ideas,  and  a  limited 
command  of  language.  In  the  second  period  there  will 
be ;  sense  and  percept  presentations,  an  increasing 
thoroughness  and  aystemisation  of  percepts,  practical 
reasoning,  elementary  but  progressive  abstract  ideas 
and  reasoning,  and  a  good  command  of  language. 
During  the  third  period  the  chief  features  will  be: 
percept,  sense,  and  concept  presentations,  great  progress 
in  thoroughness  and  systemisation  of  abstract  ideas  and 
reasonings,  higher  relatings  of  perceptual  and  sensuous 
elements,  and  a  more  or  less  complete  familiarity  with, 
and  facility  in  the  use  of,  language.  These  will  vary 
at  the  beginning  of  the  period,  and  in  later  years, 
according  to  the  individuality  and  surroundings  of  a 
person. 


CHAPTER    VII 
GENEBAL   PRINCIPLES  OF   EDUCATION— (con/inaed) 

Wb  shall  now  be  able  to  obtain  a  atill  fuller  and  more  I 
detailed  idea  of  what  is  involved  in  tbe  general  "prin-l 
ciple  of  development"  in  education;  and  also  to  deal  J 
witli  some  other  principles.  The  fuller  inquiry  into  t 
special  element  in  the  general  development  of  an  indi-  1 
vidua]  has  given  ua  a  more  complete  insight  into  the  I 
precise  order  of  progress;  and  has  also  shown  ua  the  I 
place  and  function  of  other  important  intluencea  and! 
conditions,  viz.,  language  and  apperception,  and  the  1 
ways  in  which  they  afFuct  development. 

The  Principle  of  Sevelopmenk — Following  the  previous.] 
method  of  treatment,  we  will  discuss  this  principle^  J 
under  the  various  practical  maxims  which  are  generally  •! 
accepted  as  guiding  principles  in  practical  teaching.  I 
As  before,  we  shall  find  that  they  are  in  certain  respects  J 
incomplete,  and  often  somewhat  misleading  in  tlieir  1 
general  suggestions;  but  they  will  serve  very  well  aa  | 
texts  through  which  the  more  precise  truth  can  be  in-  J 
terprcted. 

I.  From  tbe  Concrete  to  the  Abstraot. — This  will  now  J 
be  understood  to  mean  :  from  presentations  to  percept^  j 
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and  from  percepts  to  concepts,  in  the  building  up  of 
each  item  of  knowledge  development.  But  it  must  atill 
be  borne  in  mind  that  the  ditl'erent  stages  of  develop- 
ment require  that  we  should  proceed  from  presentation 
to  presentation,  next  from  percept  to  percept,  then 
from  percept  to  concept,  afterwards  from  concept  to 
concept,  and  linally,  at  least  in  the  case  of  the  more 
capable,  from  a  constructive  concept  to  the  realisation 
of  what  certain  possible  percepts  would  mean  for  ua,  in 
mental  effects. 

By  the  term  "  constructive  concept "  is  meant  a 
concept  which  is  built  up  by  the  mind  itself,  apart 
from  any  single  actual  experience,  diiect  from  the  con- 
cept elements  given  by  various  experiences.  Those 
concepts  which  are  directly  formed  from,  and  answer 
to,  giveu  percepts  may  lie  called  "reproductive  con- 
cepts," since  they  only  involve  the  separate  reproduction 
of  the  purely  mental  effects  of  experience.  "We  shall 
discuss  this  mutter  more  fully  when  dealing  with  the 
principle  of  analysis  and  aynthesi*. 

Dr.  Karl  Larige,  speaking  of  the  child's  gradual 
development,  says :  "  As  the  compass  of  its  outward 
experiences  arrives  at  a  certain  completion  ouly  after 
the  work  of  years,  so  also  does  the  breadth  of  its 
consciousness,  the  power  to  grasp  and  retain  idi-as  as  a 
whole,  increase  but  gradnally.  The  epoch  of  develop- 
ment in  which  the  child  is  able  to  think  only  in 
pictures  is  followed  by  another  in  which  it  really  gives 
him  pleasure  to  lift  himself  in  the  abstract  above  the 
confusing  variety  of  individual  objects  up  to  the  uni- 
versal law,  that  is,  to  rule  and  concept,"     This  poiuta 
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out  the  movement  of  development  through  preaenta- 
tions,  percepts,  images,  and  concepts. 

As  Pestalozzi  says  :  "  No  matter  what  a  teacher  may  1 
attempt,  he  can  at  best  do  no  more  than  assist  the  I 
child's  nature  in  the  efforts  it  makes  to  unfold  itself.  ' 
To  60  manage  that  the  instruction  given  to  a  child  shall  I 
keep  exact  pace  with  the  unfolding  of  bis  mind  is  ona  I 
grand  secret  of  education."  In  so  far  as  the  develop- 
ment of  ideas  is  concerned,  this  will  mean :  first  from  \ 
percepts  to  perceptual  reasonings,  and  then  from  c 
cepts  to  conceptual  reasonings.  It  may  be  said  that  1 
the  former  will  very  largely  look  after  themselves,  but  I 
the  latter— and  both,  for  their  highest  forms — need  I 
careful  cultivation. 

The  educator  must,  therefore,  provide  the  proper  J 
presentative  and  perceptive  experiences,  in  the  beat  1 
order,  for  producing  full  and  exact  ideas  in  the  mind,  f 
When  sometliing  like  a  considerable  store  of  ideas  has  J 
thus  been  acquired,  the  mind  itself  may  be  called  upon  I 
to  do  much  of  the  work  for  itself,  by  filling  in  the  1 
details  of  ideas,  through  its  power  of  representing  and  ■ 
recombining  images  and  ideas.  That  is,  there  will  be  I 
an  advance  from  reproductive  to  construetive  idea8»',i 
both  practical  and  purely  rational. 

To  lead  up  to  the  formation  of  concepts,  there  wtlll 
have  to  be  a  good  deal  in  the  way  of  simple  experi- , 
ment  and  verbal  explanation.  For  example,  if  it  bel 
desired  to  get  a  pupil  to  form  a  full  and  accurate! 
concept  of  squareness  we  must  proceed  somewhat  after  I 
the  following  manner.  All  the  necessary  concrete  ex- 1 
periences,  or  presentative   elements,   involved   in   < 
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ploring  a  square  object  by  the  hands  and  eyes,  and 
measuring  by  a  ruler  and  a  set  square,  must  be  first 
employed,  until  they  have  produced  iiermanently  clear 
and  distinct  ideas.     Thus  the  percept  is  secured. 

Then  the  verbal  expression  for  a  square  should  be 
deduced,  or  supplied.  We  will  suppose  that  the  follow- 
ing simple  form  is  used  :  a  square  is  a  atraif;ht-lined, 
four-sided  figure,  with  all  its  sides  equal,  and  all  it3 
angles  right  angles.  It  is  now  required  to  get  the 
mind  to  tliink  only  of  the  mental  effects  made  by  the 
concrete  facts,  and  in  so  doing  to  entirely  ignore, 
for  the  time  being,  the  actual  sense  experiences  in- 
volved. 

Assuming  that  the  learner's  mind  is  unfamiliar  with 
the  process  of  forming  explicit  concepts,  we  must  care- 
fully lead  up  to  the  mental  abstraction  involved.  In 
the  first  place  we  must  vary  the  square  shaped  concrete 
material  as  much  as  possible,  so  as  to,  so  to  speak, 
loosen  the  connection  between  the  mental  effects  and 
the  sense  experiences.  If  we  have  first  dealt  with  the 
square  face  o£  a  wooden  cube,  we  might  nest  take  a 
very  thin  piece  of  wood  which  is  square.  Afterwards 
other  materials  should  be  used,  such  as  iron,  tin,  copper, 
cloth,  and  paper;  and  the  square  should  be  of  many 
sizes.  Each  of  these  should  be  as  thin  as  possible.  A 
square  piece  might  be  cut  out  of  a  very  thin  piece  of 
shaving.  This  is  to  lead  up  to  and  suggest  the  fact  that 
the  minimum  of  material  has  all  the  conditions  for 
being  a  square.  Next  cut  out  as  much  as  possible  of 
the  material  of  the  square,  leaving  only  a  very  tliin 
edging  of  it.     This  forms  a  still  nearer  approacli  to  the 


I  ontliDe,  shape,  or  form,  which  is  di*|| 


Prectidlly  All  that  ia  possible  has  now  been  done  in  \ 
fining  down  the  elements  of  concrete  experience  i 
involred  in  the  idea.  The  next  step  is.  therefore,  an  ! 
importani  one.  We  want  lo  get  from  the  material  the  ' 
something  which  it  involves,  hut  which  can  be  sepanit«d  j 
from  it.  Uappilj  tlie  physical  world  itself  gives  us  the  i 
uecessary  conditions.  Let  the  last,  and  least,  physical 
form  of  a  sqnare  be  held  in  front  of  a  looking-glass. 

No  very  great  Jifficalty  is  likely  to  be  met  with  i 
(jetting  the  learner  to  grasp  the  fact  that  whilst  there   ' 
13  none  of  the  material  of  the  actual  square  in  the 
looking-glass,  yet  there  is  all  of  that  which  makes  it  a 
st^nare  for  our  minds,  viz.,  its  shape.     There  arc  the 
four  straight  and  equal  sides,  and  the  four  right  angles, 
reflected  in  the  glass;  and  this  retlection  give^  all  that  I 
the  mind  requires  for  the  idea  of  a  square.     It  can  a 
he  iiointed  out  that  the  idea  of  square  has  only  to  do  j 
with  the  shape,  or  form,  of  a  thing. 

Finally,  il  remains  to  secure  the  mental  realisatioa  ] 
of  the  possible  sejiarateness  of  the  idea  ftL^m  the  experi- 
ence. The  first  approach  to  tliis  is  to  require  the  ] 
learner  to  shut  his  eyes  and  try  to  see  a  picture  of  the  ] 
square  in  his  mind,  in  other  words,  to  will  the  imaging  I 
of  a  square.  He  will  doubtless  be  able  to  do  this  easily  I 
enough.  Let  him  then  be  carefully  questioned  about  I 
it.  He  will  probably  descrilie  it  as  like  to  the  looking-  J 
glass  reiluction.  He  should  tlien  Ije  asked  if  there  were  1 
four  aides  ;  if  tliey  appeared  lo  be  straight  and  equal  I 
sides ;  and  it  the  angles  seemed  to  be  right  augles. 


Now  language  may  be  properly  brought  in  to  assist 
pure  thought.  Tlie  learner  can  be  told  that  a  square 
thing  is  said  to  have  squareness.  He  should  then  be 
questioned  as  to  whether  he  thinks  that  the  squareness 
of  a  thing  can  be  seen  by  itself,  as  the  thing  is  so  seen. 
He  ought  not  to  have  much  difticully,  if  the  previous 
work  hah  been  thorough  and  successful,  in  grasping 
the  fact  that  one  can  by  seeing  a  thing  judge  that  it  is 
square,  but  cannot  see  its  squareness,  as  such.  Where 
then  is  the  squareness,  is  the  next  point.  Here  again 
the  learner  ought  now  to  be  able  to  realise  that  it  is 
simply  the  idea  in  the  mind  which  expresses  the  mental 
effects  produced  by  square  objects.  We  cannot  see, 
touch,  hear,  ta.ste,  or  smell,  squareness,  we  can  only 
think  it. 

Further,  the  total  idea  of  squareness  involves  all  the 
separate  effects  produced  by  the  details  of  a  square. 
Tliat  is,  squareness  implies  straight-sidediiess,  four- 
sidedness,  equal-aideduesa,  and  riglit-angledness ;  or,  to 
use  the  technical  terms  of  geometry,  rectiliuealuess, 
quadrilateralness,  equilateralness,  and  rectangularity. 
Each  of  these  elements  represents  a  mental  abstraction, 
by  which  the  mental  effects  of  the  distinct  details  of  a 
complex  experience  are  regarded  as  things  iu  them- 
selves, thougli  parts  of  a  total  menbil  whole. 

This  may  appear  a  long  and  laborious  method  by 
which  to  arrive  at  a  single  concept.  But  it  must  be 
remembered  that  not  only  is  a  concept  thus  most  easily, 
fully,  clearly,  aud  accurately  formed;  but  the  discipline 
in  metliod  derived  from  thus  carefully  forming  one  or 
two  concepts  ia  likely  to  give  such  facility,  power,  and 
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skill,  in  the  forming  of  explicit  concepts,  that  the  final  I 
results  will  be  incomparably  more  extensive   and  in- 
tensive in  product,  and   more  rapid  and  accurate  in  j 
process,  than  any  haphazard  blundering   into  suceees,  ■ 
through   force  of  circumstances,  and  severe  struggles. 
It  is  not  success  in  doing  one  thing  that  ia  primarily  | 
aimed  at  by  the  educator,  but   the  finally  obtaining 
power  to  do  many  things  successfully. 

It  should  be  noticed  that,  in  the  above  example,  the  I 
conceptual  elements  are  always  based  upon,  and  derived  j 
from,  the  perceptual.  The  young  thinker  must  always  j 
have  a  foundation  in  experience,  wherever  possible. 

Canon   Daniel   has   well    said :    "  Children   are   not  I 
sufficiently   required  to   use   their   senses.      They  are 
allowed   to  observe  by  deputy.     They  look  at  nature 
through  the  spectacles  of  books,  and  through  the  eyea   I 
of  the  teacher,  but  do  not  observe  for  themselves  .  . 
[Teachers]  have  taught  as  though  their  pupils  had  eyea 
that  saw  not,  and  ears  that  heard  not,  and  noses  that   I 
smelled  not,  and  palates  that  tasted  not,  and  skins  that 
felt  not,  and  muscles  that  would  not  work.     They  have 
insisted  on  taking  the  words  out  of  nature's  mouth  and 
speaking  for  her.     They  have  thought  it  derogatory  to 
play  a  subordinate  part  to  the  object  itself," 

z.  "Stom  the  Particular  to  the  QeneTal.—A  presentation, 
or  a  percept,  must  always  refer  directly,  nnd  only,  to 
just  this  or  that  object.  It  is  this  or  that  impression 
which  is  actually  influeneiug  the  mind  at  the  moment.  I 
Hence  it  is  impossible  for  it,  in  itself,  to  refer  to,  imply, 
or  involve,  anything  except  itself.  To  put  the  poiut  in 
another  way,  a  percept  of  this  fiage  or  this  book  is  just 
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itself  and  nothing  else ;  nor  does  it,  or  can  it,  directly 
involve  any  other  percept  or  percepts.  It  is  true  that 
the  effects  of  other  experiences  are  involved  in  the 
interpreting  of  the  present  one,  but  this  element  of 
interpretation  is  an  essential  part  of  the  percept,  so 
that  neither  interpretation  nor  percept  exists  apart  from 
each  other. 

Because  of  this  we  say  that  a  presentation  or  a 
percept  ia  an  individual  thing.  In  so  far  as,  from  the' 
point  of  view  of  later  knowledge,  it  is  one  of  a  large 
class  of  like  presentations  or  percepts  it  is  said  to  be 
particular,  because  it  is  a  part  only  of  a  general  or 
common  class  of  things, 

From  the  idea  of  a  single  concrete  whole,  we  gradu- 
ally arrive,  through  repeated  and  extended  experiences, 
at  what  we  have  called  the  collective  idea  of  a  group  of 
similar  concrete  wholes.  Not  that  such  wholes  need 
actually  be  seen  in  a  group,  but  that  the  mind  can 
think  of  the  repeated  percepts  as  though  they  occurred 
togetlier.     This  may  be  called  a  concrete  general  idea. 

When  the  idea,  and  its  elements,  as  such,  are 
separated  from  the  impressions  which  give  rise  to  them, 
and  come  to  exist  as  those  distinct  mental  wholes 
which  we  term  concepts,  then  the  idea,  as  such,  is 
entirely  and  purely  general,  for  it  stands  for  a  possible 
inhnity  of  like  things,  so  far  as  certain  mental  effects 
produced  by  them  are  concerned. 

Thus  there  ia  a  movement  from  the  particular  to  the 
general.  This  is  true  not  only  of  ideas  but  also  of 
judgments,  when  an  inductive  judgment  ia  being  formed, 
and,  therefore,  of  reasonings.    Also,  the  general  move- 


meot  consists  of  several  stages,  first,  we  liaye  the 
progress  from  the  particular  to  the  particnlar,  then 
from  particnlars  to  generals,  next  from  generals  to 
other  generals — wider,  in  induction  ;  or  in  dedaction  aa 
wide,  or  less  wide,  but  not  wider — or  to  particnlars. 

We  may  illastrate  the  maxim  liy  the  following.  A 
child  gets  a  clear  idea  of  an  oak-tree,  through  frequent 
experiences  connected  with  one  near  its  home.  As  it 
grows  able  to  run  about  more  it  sees  other  oak-trees, 
and  its  idea  becomes  more  full  and  distinct.  In  time 
it  will  liave  a  satisfactorily  distinct  idea  of  an  oak-tree, 
and  will,  as  a  rule,  be  able  to  identify  one  without 
licsitatiou  or  mistake.  This  movement  from  the 
particular  to  the  particular  makes  the  individual  idea  i 
clear  and  distinct. 

As  time  goes  on  the  idea  will  take  on  a  collective 
signiticauce,  that  is,  it  will  stand  for  all  the  oak-trees  I 
the  individual  lias  actually  seen  or  heard  about.     That 
is,  the  child  now  has  what  we  have  called  the  concrete  ' 
general   idea.     Later   on  the   essential   characteristics   ' 
aud  qualities  of  an  oak-tree  will  be  known,  and  the 
learner  will  be  able  to  make  the  judgment :  all  t 
which  have  such-and-such  qualities  are  oak-trees.   Now  I 
the  true  general  idea  is  formed,  and  the  learner  realises  I 
what  a  class  is,  in  the  scientific  sense  of  the  term.    The  j 
movement  from  the  particular  to  the  general,  in  its  I 
fullest  sense,  has  now  been  made. 

Kext  we  may  suppose  that  the  individual  uotices  1 
that  the  order  of  events  in  the  life  of  a  tree  results  ia  I 
thu  production  of  seeds  every  year,  and,  so  far  as  he  ] 
tmdurstands  the  nature  of  the  tree's  life,  he  judges  that  J 


this  result  must  iaevitably  occur  under  normal  condi- 
tions. Ho,  therefore,  asserts  that  all  oak-trees  produce 
seed.  It  will  be  seen  that  this  is  n  liigher  kind  of 
generalisation  than  the  former;  for  that  was  but  a 
formal  or  classifying  judgment,  whilst  this  is  judgment 
about  cauae  and  effect,  and  gives  us  what  we  may  call 
conatnictive  knowledge  about  all  oak-trees. 

From  this  last-mentioned  judgment  the  scientific 
obaerver,  investigator,  and  thinker,  is  able  to  hazard, 
and  finally  establish,  the  wider  inductive  judgment  that: 
all  living  organisms  reproduce  tliemselvea.  Thus  from 
a  limited  generalisation  comes  an  absolutely  universal 
one.  Again  from  this  we  may  reason  backwards  thus  : 
all  organisms  are  reproductive ;  all  trees  are  organisms ; 
therefore,  all  trees  are  reproductive.  So  we  get  deduc- 
tively from  a  wider  to  a  less  wide  general  judgment. 
And,  finally,  we  may  reason  down  to  the  particular, 
thus:  all  trees  are  reproductive;  a  mulberry  is  a  tree; 
therefore,  a  mullierry  is  reproductive. 

Such  a  procedure  is  by  far  the  easiest,  surest,  and 
most  fruitful,  method  by  which  the  beginner  can 
acquire  knowledge.  As  Mr.  Herbert  Spencer  points 
out :  "  General  formulas  which  men  have  devised  to 
express  groups  of  detail,  and  which  have  severally 
simplilied  their  conceptions  by  uniting  many  facts 
into  one  fact,  tliey  have  supposed  must  simplify  the 
conceptions  of  a  child  also.  They  have  forgotten 
that  a  generalisation  is  simple  only  in  comparison 
with  the  whole  mass  of  particular  truths  it  com- 
prehends— that  it  is  more  complex  than  any  one  of 
these   truths   taken   sinfjly — that  only  after  many  of 


these  single  truths  have  been  acquired,  does  tlie 
generalisation  ease  the  memory  and  help  the  reason — 
and  that  to  a  mind  not  possessing  these  single  truths  it 
is  necessarily  a  mystery.  Thus  confounding  two  kinds 
of  simplification,  teacliers  have  constantly  erred  by 
setting  out  with  '  first  principles ' :  a  proceeding  essen- 
tially, though  not  apparently,  at  variance  with  the 
primary  rule,  which  implies  that  the  mind  should  be 
introduced  to  principles  through  the  medium  of  ex- 
amples, and  so  should  be  led  from  the  particular  to  the 


The  whole  process  is  really  one  of  systematic  apper- 
ception. An  apperceptive  group  is  formed,  and  all 
further  and  deeper  knowledge  about  the  same  kind  of 
things  is  apperceived  by  it.  The  more  closely  the 
educator  can  cause  the  influences  to  correspond  with 
the  proper  order  of  mental  development,  the  more 
easily,  completely,  and  accurately,  will  the  apperceptive 
group  develop.  In  other  words,  the  teacher  should,  as 
a  rule,  not  begiu  with  a  definition,  law,  or  formula,  but 
end  with  it. 

Dr.  De  Garmo  says :  "  Education  must  make  it  a 
special  business  to  teach  the  child  to  pass  easily  from 
the  individual  to  the  general,  because  the  generalisations 
of  children,  savages,  and  uneducated  or  poorly  educated 
persons  are  very  elementary  and  incomplete.  They  do 
not  contain  all  the  characteristics  common  to  a  given 
class,  nor  do  they  exclude  all  characteristics  which 
were  only  in  certain  individuals.  The  untrained 
thinker  is  content  with  types  chosen  from  among  in- 
dividuals ;  so  tliat,  even  in  the  foruialion  of  general 
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conceptions  regarding  things,  the  mind  must  be  trained 
to  distinguisli  the  essential  from  the  non-essential. 
But  if  this  be  true  of  things,  how  much  more  must  it 
be  true  in  regard  to  ...  ,  the  necessary  relation  of 
things  "  (Essentiala  of  Method). 

A  word  or  two  is  necessary  here  as  to  what  charac- 
teristics shall  be  regarded  as  essential,  in  the  sense  of 
constituting  the  general  idea,  or  class  concept.  In  the 
first  place  they  must,  of  course,  be  common  to  every 
member  of  the  class.  Next  they  must  he  causal  and 
not  casual,  that  is,  they  must  have  some  definite  con- 
nectiou  with  the  very  existence  of  the  individuals 
composing  the  class,  and  not  be  mere  accidental  features. 
Thus,  the  fact  of  being  able  to  breathe  when  in  and 
under  water,  and  unable  to  breathe  when  out  of  it,  and 
not  the  fact  of  spending  its  life  in  the  water  marks  oH' 
the  real  fish  kind  from  such  animals  as  the  whale. 
Finally,  the  iittributes  should  be  as  few  as  possible,  so 
long  as  they  clearly  and  unmistakably  mark  ofT,  and 
mark  out,  one  class  from  another.  Only  scientific 
experts  can  settle  such  points  authoritatively. 

Whilst  it  is  hardly  possible  to  attach  too  much 
importance  to  this  order  of  progress  from  the  particular 
to  the  genera],  yet  here,  as  elsewhere  in  the  mental  life, 
the  two  elements  are  developing  simultaneously,  thougji 
in  very  different  proportions.  It  is  again  a  case  of  pro- 
portional waning  and  waxing  (in  predominance  only), 
respectively,  of  the  two  elements.  This  must  be  recog- 
nised ;  ond  there  should  always  be  provision  for,  and 
encouragement  of,  that  which  is  at  first  subordinate. 

Language  is  always  an  implicit  helper  in  this  matter, 
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and  ahonltl  be  mftdc  an  explicit  noe,  so  far  as  Uie  I 
edncator  is  concerned.  Thoa,  in  teaching  the  child  to 
call  a  certain  animal  a  dog,  and  then  other  aaimals 
which  are  like  it,  on  the  whole,  but  unlike  it  as  to  details, 
\>y  the  same  name,  we  are,  either  implicitly  or  ezcplicitly, 
betpiog  them  to  develop  the  general  nnd  the  paiticnlar 
elements  of  ideas  at  tbe  same  time.  The  more  this  is 
attended  to  by  the  edncator,  the  greater  will  be  the  pro- 
gress towards  accurate  general  ideas  on  tbe  part  of  tbe  | 
learner. 

lint  this  should  be,  so  to  say,  concealed  from  the 
uhild,  that  is,  no  eH'ort  should  be  made  to  make  the 
general  elements  of  ideas  explicit,  until  there  isafall.- 
and  facile  cominand  of  the  elements  of  explicit  indi- 
▼idual  and  particular  ideas.  Nothing  should  be  done 
which  is  likely  to  hinder  the  latter  development,  or,  ia 
the  long  run.  the  former  will  be  even  more  hindered  in  , 
conaeqnence. 

The  practical  progress  of  the  general  idea  can  be  very  J 
much  helped  through  a  system  of  word  combinations. 
Tlins  the  animal  in  the  house  which  is  known  as  a  dog 
will  also  doubtless  be  known  by  another  name,  say. 
Carlo.     This  fact  may  be  made  use  of  by  sometimes  * 
requiring  the  child  to  say  Carlo-dog.     When  its  experi- 
ence of   dogs  extend,  then  it  may  be  taught  to  say : 
dog,  not  Carlo-dog,     Later  on  will  come:  dog,  little-  J 
dog,  poodle-dog,  little-poodle-dog,  big-white-poodIe-do& 
and  so  on. 

8nch   word   combinations   should,  however,  not    be 
used  too  frequently,  or  they  raay  prove  puzzling,  and  j 
hinder  more  than  help.     Their  only  purpose  is  to  get  the 
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learner  to  express  aomethiDg  of  the  connection  of  the 
ideas  by  a  connection  of  words,  which  will  always  sug- 
gest somewhat  of  the  inner  truth,  and,  finally,  should 
directly  indicate  it.  This  kind  of  term  building  is  seen 
in  its  most  scientific  and  suggestive  form  in  the  tech- 
nical terms  of  botany  and  chemistry. 

A  basis  of  sucIj  verbal  help  is  already  provided  in  the 
child's  own  efforts,  assisted  by  the  mother  or  nurse,  at 
connecting  imitative  gesture  language  with  the  purely 
conventional  in  such  combinations  as  "  moo-cow,"  and 
"  bow-wow-dog."  The  effect  of  a  purposeful  organisa- 
tion of  words  on  such  lines  is  to  provide  a  strong 
mechanical  momentum  towards  general  ideas.  The 
common  name  in  all  the  combiuationa  represents  the 
class,  or  general  element,  and  the  varying  words  repre- 
sent the  different  sub-classes  or  individuals,  and,  there- 
fore, the  particular  or  individual  elements. 

At  the  proper  time  in  the  general  development  all 
these  points  will  be  made  explicit,  and  then  there  will 
be  no  further  need  of  such  complex  terms,  for  mental 
association  will  do  far  more  than  word  combinations  can 
possibly  accomplish.  The  mind  will  fill  the  verbal 
form  with  content,  without  much  detailed  suggestion 
from  the  word  itself. 

The  highest  educational  success  is  to  obtain  audi  a 
mastery,  by  the  individual,  of  the  processes  involved  in 
the  development  from  the  particular  to  the  general,  that 
eitiier  a  progressive  or  regressive  advance  has  become 
comparatively  easy  and  reliable. 

The  Principle  of  Analysis  and  Synthesis.— As  we  have 
jefore  stated,  all  progress   in  thought  involves  higher 


and  deeper   forms  of    the   [undamental    processes    of  1 
tbe  mental  powers  of  assimilation  and  discrimination. 
We  have  seen  that  the  highest  forms  of  these  are  in-   | 
ductive  and  deductive   reasoning,  and  that   they  are, 
respectively,  essentially  analytic  and  ajTithetic  in  their   I 
nature.     Hence  the  principle  of  analysis  and  synthesis   i 
is  one  of  the  most  fundamental,  general,  and  significant, 
of  all  the  educational  principles. 

It  is  through  a  scientifically  lo<^ical  arranj^ement  of 
the  elements  dealt  with  in  analysing  and  synthes 
that  we  obtain  the  order  of  greatest  simplicity  in  dealing  J 
with  a  complex  whole,  and  are  thus  able  to  lead  the  I 
learner  from  the  more  known  to  the  less  known  by  j 
gradual,  consecutive,  coherent,  and  systematic  steps  and  ] 
stages.  In  fact,  it  is  haidly  too  much  to  say  that,  from  | 
the  point  of  view  of  practical  work  in  educating,  this  I 
principle  must  always  take  the  first  place  as  the  eon- 1 
trolling  element  in  the  organisation  of  method. 

The  ability  to  discriminate  or  realise  differences  be- : 
tweeu  two  or  more  experiences  is  necessary  for  the  mere  I 
possibility  of  knowledge;  for,  an  absolute  similarity  oil 
mental  effect  from  all  impressions  wouhi  mean  an  un-^ 
known,  and  unknowable,  world.     Similarly,  the  power-l 
to  recognise,  or  asaitnilato,  that  is,  to  realise  similarityl 
or  likeness,  is  absolutely  essential  to  the  actual  buildiugB 
up  of  knowledge;  for,  meaning  and  significance  com^ 
from  the  relating  of  the  new  to  the  old,  the  preaentativ* 
to  the  re-presentative.     Thus,  diflerence  is,  logicallyj 
most  important  for  the  beginnings  of  knowledge,  andl 
assimilation  for  tlie  actual  forming  and  developing  of  iUi 
The  same  kind  of  thing  is  true,  in  a  physical  sei 
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the  case  of  all  forms  of  oi^uic  life :  there  must  he  a 
proper  jjower  of  selection  aud  assimilation. 

A  speeial  capacity  for  particular  kinds  of  aasimilatioii 
and  discrimination  is  the  active  element  in  the  develop- 
ment of  individuality.  Dr.  Bain  saya:  "This  is  the 
deepest  fouudation  of  disparity  of  intellectual  character, 
as  well  as  of  variety  in  likings  and  pursuits.  If,  from 
the  heginning,  one  man  can  interpolate  five  shades  of 
discrimination  of  colour  where  another  cau  feel  but  one 
transition,  the  careers  of  the  two  men  are  foreshadowed 
and  will  be  widely  apart."  But  this  view  must  nut  be 
pressed  too  far,  for  some  of  the  highest  powers  are  the 
latest  in  significant  development.  Aa  a  rule,  we  should 
have  a  sufficiently  general  survey  of  a  more  or  less  fully 
developed  individual  before  making  anything  like  final 
judgments  on  such  matters. 

Two  of  the  most  essential  conditions  for  impressing 
differences  are  juxtaposition,  and  intensity  of  stimulus. 
Unlike  things  placed  side  by  side  cannot  hut  compel 
attention  to  the  fact  of  unlikeness,  if  the  elements  in- 
volved are  sufficiently  powerful  as  stimuli  to  command 
the  attention.  At  the  same  time,  however,  the  intensity 
of  the  stimuli  must  not  be  too  great,  or  tlie  effects  of 
contrast  will  be  lost  in  the  state  of  surprise,  or  wonder. 

The  condition  of  co-presentation  is  of  great  impor- 
tance, because  representative  elements  are  seldom  so  full 
and  vivid  as  presentative  ones,  and  the  points  of  con- 
trast are,  therefore,  much  less  sharply  defined  if  there 
is  any  considerable  interval  between  the  presentationa 
of  the  things  compared. 

As  a  rule,  the  intensity  of  the  stimuli  involved  should 
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3  luwB  of  association  also 
E  preparation  is  of  very 


tiiind;  in  atUUtion  to  which  the 
apply.     Further,  the  principle 
great  assistance. 

DiacrimiDation  is  a  form  of  analysis,  for  it  separatee 
the  different  elements  of  experience  from  each  other ; 
and  assimilation  is  a  form  of  synthesis,  for  it  combineB 
in  thought  those  exporieiiceH  which,  as  a  whole,  are  like 
each  otlier.  When  hoth  activities  are  applied  to  the 
parts  and  details  of  one  and  the  same  object,  the 
separating  and  combining  processes  are  more  clearly 
seen.  Hence,  wherever  there  is  discrimination  and  assi- 
milation there  is  analysis  and  synthesis :  aud  wherever 
there  is  analysis  and  synthesis  there  is  discrimination 
and  assimilation. 

■  Throughout  the  whole  range  of  thought,  therefore, 
the  principle  of  analysis  and  synthesis  is  always  active. 
But,  whilst  analysis  can  never  do  more  than  clearly 
realise  each  separate  element  of  a  whole,  though  this 
involves  great  advance  in  power  with  regard  to  the  more 
complex,  and  the  purely  rational,  wholes,  synthesis  pro- 
gresses from  the  recombming  of  the  details  of  a  given 
whole,  as  given  by  analysis,  to  the  selecting  of  certain 
elements  given  in  various  experiences,  and  the  com- 
bining of  these  into  wholes  wluch  have  never  before 
been  met  with  in  the  indivitiual's  own  experiences. 

Synthesis  is,  therefore,  said  to  be  reproductive  or 
constructive.  The  former  is  inevitable ;  but  there  must 
first  be  a  familiarity  with,  and  power  and  skill  in,  repro- 
ductive synthesis,  before  constructive  synthesis  is  likely 
to  he  either  possiltle  or  sound.  Also,  a  store  of  material 
gained  by  previous  efforts  must  have  been  acquired. 
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No  coustruciive  cSon  ta  possible  uuless  there  be  some- 
thing to  construct  from. 

It   is   this   power  of  constructive   synthesis  which  i 
characterises  the  most  capable  and  on<;innI  niiads.     la  . 
the  higher  regions  of  thought,  we  speak  of  it  as  the  J 
power  of  inventiveness,  discovery,  original  investigation 
and  research,  ability,  talent,  or  genius.     As  a  matter  of 
fact,  theae  powers  are  shown  very  early  in  an  individual's  , 
life,  in  very  modest  ways.     Quite  young  children  can  ] 
invent  and  discover,  so  far  as  their  own  knowledge  is  I 
concerned.     In  other  words,  if  they  have  obtained  an 
intelligent   inagtery   of    reproductive    synthesis,    they  \ 
should  be  able,  in  however  humble  a  way,  to  do  some- 
thing in  the  way  of  constructive  synthesis. 

At  every  stage  in  the  child's  career  he  should  pass 
from  the  imitative  to  the  initiative  mastery  of  a  subject,  ' 
or  part  of  a  subject  This  is  the  most  valuable  evidence 
of  intelligent  self -activity,  and  shows  that  the  educative 
processes  have  been  entirely  successful.  It  is,  therefore, 
most  desirable  that  the  educator  should  encourage  and 
stimulate  sndi  synthetic  efforts  on  the  part  of  the 
learner.  They  should  be  looked  upon  as  the  crowning  ^ 
point  of  each  step  and  stage  of  development,  and  proper 
provision  for  securing  good  results  in  them  should  be 
made. 

Dr.  Sully  says :  "  Children  find  out  many  new  com- 
binations of  movements  for  themselves.  The  mere 
pleasure  of  doing  a  thinp,  and  of  overcoming  a  difficulty, 
is  an  ample  reward  for  many  an  effort  in  practical  con- 
struction. Such  activity  is,  moreover,  closely  connected 
t  the  impulse  of  curiosity,  the  desire  to  £nd  out   : 
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about  thingB,  their  structure  and  less  obvious  qnalities. 
In  thiH  way  practical  invention  assists  in  the  discovery 
of  facts  and  truths.  A  considerable  part  of  a  boy's 
knowledge  of  things  is  thus  gained  experimentally, 
that  is  to  say,  by  means  of  actively  dividing,  joining 
together,  and  otherwise  manipulating  objects." 

Children  show  an  inventive  activity  very  early  in  life. 
Darwin  says  that  one  of  his  children,  when  ho  was  just  a 
year  old,  invented  the  word  "  mum  "  as  a  name  for  all 
kinds  of  food.  He  further  invented  additional  sounds 
for  particular  kinds  of  food,  calling  sugar  "shii-mum." 
All  teachers  know  how  all  too  apt  children  are  to 
invent  such  verbal  forms  as  "  go-ed,"  "  come-d,"  and  the 
like. 

There  should,  however,  be  nothing  like  asking  the 
pupils  to  make  bricks  without  straw.  They  should  have 
been  previously  well  furnished  with  the  raw  material, 
and  siich  simple  suggestions  and  indications  as  will  make 
the  first  trials  fairly  easy,  and  likely  to  be  successful. 
Discouragement  in  little  things  should  be  avoided  as 
far  as  possible,  or  encouragement  for  bigger  efforts  will 
be  hard  to  pronde. 

Some  such  method  as  the  following  might  be  used. 
When  certain  kinds  of  exercises  are  quite  familiar  to 
the  learner,  let  him  be  required  to  reproduce  two  or 
more  of  them,  selected  by  the  educator  with  a  view  to 
the  further  treatment  of  them.  Then,  after  being  given 
what  suggestions  and  help,  if  any,  are  thought  to  be 
necessary,  the  pupil  should  be  asked  to  combine  the 
two  exercises  into  an  intelligible  and  consistent  whole. 
Thus  two  anecdotes  might  he  worked  up  into  one ;  two 
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deeigns  in  drawing  made  into  ft  single  design ;  or  two  I 
sums  combined  in  one  problem ;  the  materials  in  each  1 
case  being  given  by  the  reproduced  exercises.     Nex^  1 
the  pupil  should  try  to  frame  other  sucli  combin&tiona, 
being  guided  by  the  model  already  worked  out.     Thia  J 
will  involve  his  selecting  his  own  material,  and  making.] 
the  combination  by  liimselE.     Finally,  he  should  be  in- 
vited to  attempt  sometliing  involving   quite  different  j 
sorts   of  materials,  and  another  kind  of  combination 
— "  all  out  of  his  own  head,"  as  children  say. 

Very  surprising   results  are  sometimes  obtained  by  ' 
giving  school  children  the  opportunity  to  do  this  kind 
of  work,  although  absolutely  no  previous  specific  prepara- 
tion for,  or  effort  in,  it  has  been  made.     Most  difficult  I 
arithmetical  problems,  in  the  various  rules  they  have  I 
been  taught,  are  invented  and  worked  by  small  boys. 
Excellent  original  stories  are  written  by  young  scholars, ,  | 
and  very  happy  designs  in  colour  and  geometrical  out-.  ] 
lines  are  made  by  them.     Some  very  meritorious  and  I 
instructive   examples   of    such   are   published   in   the  I 
"  School  Field  Magazine,"  1890-94  (Longmans),  which  j 
gives  specimens  of  the  actual  work  done  by  children  in  I 
an  experimental  school  organised  by  Mr.  Sargeant. 

Such  products  are  of  tlie  highest  possible  educational  ] 
value,  for  they  represent  the  development  of  the  mind  I 
up  to  cntative  ability,  and  they  express  the  individuality  ] 
of  the  learner.  They  may  be  small  and  simple  things 
in  themselves,  but,  if  obtained  at  the  appropriate  periods, 
they  are  great  results,  and  full  of  possibilities  for  the  J 
future. 

A  German  writer,   named   Lazarus,  has  well  said : 


"  Neither  discoveries  nor  inventions  are  made  in  the 
I,  school ;  neither  are  discoveries  or  inventions  brought  to 

maturity  there,  but  the  pupils  should  he  so  trained  as 
to  discover  what  has  already  been  discovered,  to  in- 
vestigate wbat  has  been  investigated,  to  seek  for  what 
has  been  found."  Obviously  the  first  part  of  this  is 
only  true  from  the  point  of  view  of  the  adult,  for  to  the 
child  there  is  a  real  discovery;  but  the  central  truth, 
that  children  must  realise  and  master  the  methods  of 
discovery  and  investigation,  is  the  important  point. 
Only  so  can  tiiey  fully  aod  intelligently  realise  and 
appreciate  the  work  of  original  investigators  and  dis- 
coverers. That  is  what  the  poet  means  when  he  says : 
"  What  you  have  inherited  from  your  fathers,  you 
must  earn  again  in  order  to  possess  it "  (Lauge). 
'  Moreover  this  effort  after  constructive  command  is  a 

native  tendency  of  the  child,  which  gives  it  very  much, 
and  great,  pleasure.  The  late  Professor  Tyndall,  speak- 
ing of  his  experiences  as  a  teacher,  says  :  "  It  was  often 
my  custom  to  give  the  boys  their  choice  of  pursuing 
their  propositions  in  the  book,  or  of  trying  their 
strength  at  otlicrs  not  to  he  found  there.  Never  in  a 
single  instance  have  I  known  the  book  to  be  chosen.  I 
was  ever  ready  to  assist  when  I  deemed  help  needful, 
but  my  offers  of  assistance  were  habitually  declined. 
I  The  boys  had  tasted  the  sweets  of  intellectual  conquest 

,  and  demanded  victories  of  their  own Some  of 

J  the  most  delightful  hours  of  my  existence  have  been 

spent  in  marking  the  vigorous  and  cheerful  expansion 
!  of  mental  power,  when  appealed  to  iu  the  manner  I 

^^^have  described." 


Mr.  Page,  mi  American  writer,  says  of  a  class  of  boys 
about  fourteen  years  of  age :  "  A  difficult  problem  in 
algebra  had  been  before  the  class  for  a  day  or  two, 
when  I  suggested  giving  them  some  assistance.     '  Not 
yet,  sir,'  was  the  exclamation  of  nearly  all.     Nor  shall 
I  forget  the  expression  that  beamed  from  the  face  of  j 
one,   when — forgetting   in  his  elation  the  school   pro-  I 
prietiea — he  cried  out '  I've  got  it !   I've  j;ot  it ! '  It  was  1 
a  proud  moment  for  him.    He  felt  his  own  power  as  he  i 
had  never  done  before.     Nor  was  I  less  gratified  to  find  | 
that  his  fellows  were  still   unwilling  to  be  told  the 
method  of  hia  solution.     Next  day  a  large  proportion  ' 
brought   the    example    correctly   solved,  the  working  I 
giving  evidence  of  originality." 

The  special  value  of  such  self- development  is  thua  I 
described  by  Mr.  Herbert  Spencer  :  "  In  the  first  place, 
it  guarantees  a  vividness  and  permanency  of  impression 
which  the  usual  methods  can    never   produce.      Any 
piece    of    knowledge    which   the    pupil    has    himself   i 
acquired — any  problem  which  he  has  himself   solved, 
becomes,    by    virtue    of    the    conquest,    much    more  I 
thoroughly  his  than  it  could  else  be.     The  preliminary  J 
activity  of  mind  which  his  success  implies,  the  cont 
tration  of  ihought  necessary  to  it,  and  the  excitement  J 
consequent   on    hia   triumph,   conspire  to  register  the  | 
facts  in  his  memory  in  a  way  that  no  mere  information  ( 
beard  from  a  teacher,  or  read  in  a  school-book,  can  be.  | 
registered. 

"Even  if  he  fails,  the  tension  to  which  his  faculties  ] 
have  been  wound  up,  insures  his  remembrance  of  the  I 
solution  when  given  to  him,  better  than  half-a-dozen  I 
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repetitions  would.  .  Observe,  again,  that  this  discipline 
necessitates  a  continuoua  organisation  of  the  knowledge 
he  acquires.  It  13  in  the  very  nature  of  facts  and 
iuferences  assimilated  in  this  normal  manner,  that  they 
successively  become  the  premises  of  further  conclusions 
— the  means  of  solving  further  questions.  The  solution 
of  yesterday's  problem  helps  the  pupil  in  mastering 
to-day's." 

Dr.  Bain  speaks  of  "  a  tenfold  power  in  the  feeling 

of  oiganisation Now,  it  is  one  of  the  delicate 

arts  of  an  accomplished  instructor,  to  lay  before  the 
pupils  a  set  of  facts  pointing  to  a  conclusion,  and  to 
leave  them  to  draw  the  conclusion  for  themselves. 
Exactly  to  hit  the  mean  between  a  leap  too  small  to 
have  any  merit,  and  one  too  wide  for  the  ordinary 
pupil,  is  a  fine  adjnstment  and  a  great  success." 

As  Froabel  says ;  "  A  child  between  one  and  throe 
years  old,  playing  alone,  will  first  examine  shape  and 
colour  of  an  object  which  it  can  lay  hold  of  and  handle ; 
will  try  its  solidity  ;  will  then  endeavour  to  take  it  to 
pieces,  at  least  to  alter  its  form  so  as  to  detect  new 
qualities  in  it,  and  put  it  to  new  uses.  This  done,  it  is 
seen  trying  either  to  reunite  the  parts  or  to  arranize 
them  into  a  fresh  whole."  There  is  probably  some 
exaggeration  here  in  the  suggestion  of  a  definite  design 
to  make  a  new  whole ;  but  there  is  certainly  much 
more  of  implicit  purpose  in  what  is  too  often  ignorantly 
called  the  mischievous  destructiveness  of  a  child,  than 
the  ordinary  observer  ia  likely  to  detect. 

Childish  activities  thus  illustrate  'what  we  must 
always  in.iist   upon :  the  tact  that  analysis   and  syn- 


thesis  are  but  complementary  parts,  or  phases,  of  one 
complete  process  of  thought,  whetljer  the  thought  be 
superficial   or   profound.     In   every   implicit  complex 
percept  or  concept,  and  much  more,  therefore,  in  all 
that  are  explicit,  both  analysis  and  synthesis  have  taken   , 
place,     The  former  has  realised  and  discriminated  the  J 
separate  parts  and  details,  and  the  latter  has  combined  I 
them  into  a  self- con aistent  whole.     la  every  judgment 
the  concepts  involved  are  iirst  thought  of  analytically, 
for  they  are  regarded  as  at  least  separate  ajjd  distinct, 
liowever  much  they  may  resemble  each  other ;  and  are 
then  synthesised  into  the  intelligible  mental  whole  which 
we  call  a  judgment.     The  same  conditions  hold  as  to 
the  connecting  of  judgments  in  reasonings. 

This  truth  must  not  be  educationally  abused.  Whilst  1 
it  is  necessary  that  the  learner  should  form  ideas,  judg- 
ments, and  reasonings,  through  an  explicit  and  detailed 
use  of  analysis  and  synthesis,  so  as  to  obtain  the  neces- 
sary power,  skill,  and  facility,  for  doing  this  whenever 
it  is  desirable ;  yet  there  is  no  need  whatever  for  always  | 
proceeding  in  sucli  a  precise  way.  On  the  contrary,  we 
must  learn  to  economise  mental  strength  and  energy,  by 
making  every  legitimate  short  cut  in  thought,  so  long  as 
such  are  baaed  upon  explicit  experiences  and  knowledge, 
and  we  have  the  power  of  making  the  process  explicit 
if  required. 

The  application  of  the  principle  of  analysis  and  syn- 
thesis in  the  region  of  pure  thought,  or  reasoning,  may 
be  shown  by  considering  a  first  lesson  on  grammar. 
This  should  be  about  the  simple  sentence,  for  that  is  the 
known  unit  from  which  the  unknown  technical  details 
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are  best  derived.  Tlio  force  of  the  educatioDal  principle 
is  specially  well  shown  here,  liocause  we  realise  it  in 
grammatical  analysis.  By  asking  the  pupils  to  mention 
topics  to  be  talked  about,  a  column  of  subjects  can 
easily  be  obtained,  Then  they  should  be  requested  to 
say  something  about  each  of  these  subjects.  Thus  the 
predicates  are  provided,  and  complete  sentences  formed. 
Not  only  has  grammatical  analysis  thus  been  performed, 
under  the  guidance  ot  the  teacher,  but  it  has  been  done 
by  way  of  synthesis,  and  the  learners  will  easily  ex- 
press the  full  synthesis  of  the  details  thus  arrived  at  in 
some  such  descriptive  definition  as  :  a  sentence  consists 
of  two  parts,  something  which  is  spoken  of,  and  that 
which  is  said  about  it. 

It  is  always  thus.  The  very  tact  that  we  are,  as  a 
rule,  dealing  with  a  whole  which  must  always  remain  a 
whole,  makes  it  necessary  that  analysis  and  synthesis 
should  proceed  concurrently.  A  unit  becomes  a  unity, 
or  a  unity  becomes  a  more  detailed  and  complex  one, 
through  the  further  activity  ot  thought  upon  mental 


This  principle  is  involved  in  the  maxims :  from  the 
known  to  the  unknown  ;  from  the  simple  to  the  com- 
plex :  from  the  concrete  to  the  abstract :  and,  from  the 
general  to  the  particular.  Professor  Laurie  expresses  it 
in  the  following  practical  rules :  "  Teach  all  that  is 
complex  analytico- synthetically,  i.e.,  reduce  an  object 
to  its  elements,  and  then  build  it  up  again ;  practise 
pupils  in  the  analysis  of  complex  things  and  the  syn- 
thesis of  many  particulars  in  one  whole,  in  order  to 
train  to  exactness  of  conception  ;  teach  generalisations 


as  generalisations,  i.e.,  advance  from  t,he  particular  to 
the  general,  from  the  concrete  to  the  abstract ;  teach 
reaaonings  as  reasonings,  i.e.,  get  the  pupil  to  make 
explicit  all  implicit  reasonings." 

Ad  example  of  causal  analysis  and  synthesis  will 
show  the  highest  application  of  the  principle.  Let  us 
take  the  case  in  which  we  wiah  to  lead  up  to  the  in- 
ductive judgment  :  water  must  always  seek  its  own  level. 
This  is  to  be  arrived  at  through  obsprvation,  experiment, 
analysis  (physical  and  mental),  and  judgment. 

Take  a  piece  of  wood,  a  handful  of  wool,  and  a  glass 
of  water.  Let  the  wool  and  wood  be  dropped,  and  the 
water  poured  on  the  ground.  Then  questions  should 
obtain  answers  which  express  the  fact  that  little,  if  any, 
change  of  shape  has  taken  place  in  the  first  two,  but  a 
very  great  deal  in  the  last.  Now  let  them  be  put  into  a 
vessel  with  holes  in  it,  smaller  that  either  the  size  of  the 
wood  or  wool.  The  wool  can  be  pushed  and  pulled 
through,  but  not  the  wood,  whilst  the  water  pushes  itself 
through.  Skilful  questioning  should  now  obtain  the 
judgment  that  water  moves  about  very  freely,  because 
its  parts  do  not  hold  together  like  those  of  the  wood  and  | 
wool.  This  gives  the  element  of  difference,  in  the  si 
of  the  logical  "  method  of  difference,"  for  discovering   I 


Next  let  the  water  be  poured  into  a  small  hollow 
india-rubber  ball.  Then,  if  a  pin  is  thrust  through  it 
in  various  places  all  round,  the  water  will  he  seen 
come  out.  Here,  again,  therefore,  the  water  is  found  to 
be  pushing  itself,  so  to  speak.  But  it  is  now  further 
seen  that  it  pushes  itself  in  all  directions. 
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Now  take  a  glass  vessel  of  the  shape  of  a  watering- 
[lot,  with  a  telescopic  spout.  Let  the  spout  he  full 
out  at  first,  auJ  the  pot  gradually  fiUed  with  water. 
It  will  he  seen  that  some  of  the  water  is  pushed  up 
the  spout  until  it  is  level  with  that  iu  the  pot. 
Pauses  should  be  made  to  show  this.  When  the  pot 
is  full,  then  let  the  telescopic  spout  he  gradually 
lowered  beyond  the  level  of  the  top  of  the  pot.  Then 
aullicient  water  will  be  pushed  out,  through  the 
shortened  spout,  to  establish  a  new  level.  And  so  the 
movement  will  go  on  with  each  lowering  of  the  spout. 

From  this  it  will  be  seen  that  the  level  is  always 
determined  by  the  limits  of  that  which  resists  the 
pressure  which  the  water  is  exerting  upon  itself;  in 
other  words,  the  water  will  keep  on  moving  itself  till 
something  stops  it,  and  this  will  only  be  wheu  the 
water,  as  a  body,  has  a  level  surface.  Therefore,  it  is 
clear,  from  what  is  thus  seen  of  the  nature  of  water, 
that  it  must  always  seek  its  own  level.  Ot  course  the 
liquid  condition  is  taken  for  granted. 

Tims,  though  our  idea  of  water  has  remained 
throughout  as  a  mental  unit,  it  has  been  filled  in  with 
detail,  and  has  become  a  complex  unity,  through 
further  analysis  and  re-synthesis.  From  wliat  is  dis- 
covered of  its  practical  nature,  we  are  able  to  say  that 
water,  in  a  liquid  state,  must  always  and  everywhere, 
under  ordinary  conditions,  seek  its  own  level.  This 
is  a  judgment  as  to  cause  and  effect,  and  represents 
the  highest  form  of  rational  generalisation,  viz.,  causal 
induction.  It  has  been  arrived  at  through  concurrent 
perceptual  and  conceptual  reasonings. 
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Many  iutereating  problems  cau  be  subuiitted  to  the 
learner  concerning  this  principle,  as  to  the  wuter 
supply  of  a  town,  the  working  of  canal  locks,  and  the 
making  of  fountains.  He  might  be  invited  to  invent 
a  toy  fountain,  it  ho  has  obtained  the  necessary  tech- 
nical knowledge  and  manual  skill,  through  manual  in- 
struction classes,  or  otherwise. 

Few  would  deny  that  such  a  form  of  education  is 
likely  to   be  attractive  and  stimulating  to  the  indi- 
vidual, and  to  prove  eil'ective  and  sound  in  drawing   . 
out,    strengthening,    sharpening,    and     polishing    the| 
meutal  powers. 

The  very  highest  value  of  the  principle  of  analyaial 
and  synthesis  is  that  it  is  the  best  possible  training  for  i 
self- education,  in  that  it  gives  the  learner  right  i 
methods  of  work,  and  the  power  and  facility  in  apply- 


ing 


them 


Mr.  Herbert  Spencer  urges  that  a  principle  "whioK  I 
cannot  be  too  strongly  insisted  upon,  is,  that  in  e-dnca*  j 
tiou  the  process  of  self-development  should  be  en-  i 
couraged  to  the  uttermost,  Children  should  be  led  to  J 
make  their  own  investigations,  and  to  draw  their  own  J 
inferences.  They  should  be  told  as  little  as  possil 
and  induced  to  discover  as  much  as  possible.  Humanity  1 
has  progressed  solely  by  a  elf- instruction ;  and  that  to  I 
achieve  the  best  results,  each  mind  must  progress  some-  I 
what  after  the  same  fashion,  is  continually  proved  by  j 
the  marked  success  of  self-made  men." 

In  further  support  of  this  he  points  out  that :  "tho| 
all-important  knowledge  of  surrounding  objects  which.] 
a  child  gets  in  its  early  years,  it  got  without  help  .  . 
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the  child  is  self-Uught  iu  t.he  nee  of  its  mother 
tongue ; "  and,  that  there  is  a  large  "  amount  of  that 
experience  of  life,  that  out-of-school  wiadom  which 
every  boy  gathers  for  himself,"  He  reiuiuda  his  reiwlura 
of  "  the  unuaua!  intelligence  of  the  uncared-for  London 
gamin,  as  shown  in  whatever  directioa  hia  faculties 
have  been  tasked,"  and  of  the  fact  that  "  many  minds 
have  struggled  up  unaided,  not  only  through  the 
mysteries  of  our  irrationally- planned  curriculum,  but 
through  hosts  of  other  obstacles  besides."  Therefore, 
he  says,  it  is  "a  not  unreasonable  conclusion,  that 
if  the  subjects  be  put  before  him  in  right  order 
and  right  form,  any  pupil  of  ordinary  capacity  will 
surmount   his  succeasive   difficnltiea   with   but    little 


Rousseau  is  not  less  emphatic  than  is  his  wont  about 
the  same  truth.  He  contends  that :  "  Educated  in  the 
spirit  of  our  principles,  aocuatomed  to  look  for  resources 
within  himself,  and  to  have  recourse  to  others  only 
when  he  finds  himself  really  helpless,  he  will  examine 
every  new  object  for  a  long  time  without  saying  a  word. 
He  is  thoughtful,  and  not  disposed  to  ask  questions. 
Be  satisfied,  therefore,  with  preaenting  objects  at 
appropriate  times  and  in  appropriate  ways."  (Kraile. 
Miss  Worthington's  translation), 

The  Principle  of  SynLbolism. — A  good  deal  has  been 
said  about  the  necessity  of  symbols  for  the  higher 
developments  of  thought.  Besides  this  fundamental 
place  of  language  in  the  progress  of  the  purely  rational 
powers,  we  have  to  take  into  consideration  the  fact 
that  language  ia  the  great  channel  through  which  we 
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bring  most  of  the  educative  iiifluences  to  bear  upon  ] 
the  mind. 

The  way  in  which  thought  is  carried  an  through  j 
verbal  signa^whether  spoken,  writteu,  or  only  thought   > 
— is,  perhaps,  best  shown  iu  the  learuing  of  a  new  J 
languaga   i'irst  there  is  the  very  laborious  and  trouble-  ] 
aonie  work  of  getting  a  ready  and  accurate  association  ' 
between  the  right  words  and  the  riyht  ideas.     The  ease 
with  which  a  person  goes  wrong  in  this  is  often  painfully 
apparent  when  we  hear  &  foreigner,  who  is  just  beginning 
to  learn  our  own  language,  try  to  speak  it,  but  very 
hard   to   realise  when    we   begin   to   apeak   a   foreign 
language.    Genders  and  cases  are  apt  to  prove  especially 
provoking  in  this  respect. 

Another  point  worthy  of  notice  is  the  way  in  which 
we  very  slowly,  and  with  great  difficulty,  make  out  the 
meaning,  in  Knglish,  of  a  foreign  language,  even  from 
printed  matter.  Much  more  difficult  is  it  when  the 
words  are  spoken.  We  find  ourselves  slowiy  saying 
or  thinking  tlie  words,  one  by  one,  and  searching  for 
the  right  English  equivalents.  Later  on  this  is  done 
more  readily,  but  still  we  find  that  we  liave  to  ex- 
plicitly think  out  the  exact  meaning.  If  we  wish  to 
speak  in  the  new  language,  the  details  of  the  process 
are  still  more  obvious.  We  think  in  English,  and 
slowly  translate  the  thought  mentally— probably  with 
grave  anxiety  aa  to  the  words  and  their  right  order — 
and  tlien  try  to  speak  it, 

But,  finally,  there  arrives  the  happy  time  when,  as 
wo  say,  we  are  able  to  think  in  the  lan<;uage.  Now 
llie  word  counters  are  all-sutfioient,  for  their  separate 
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and  combined  values  are  bo  familiar  and  well  under- 
stood that  they  literally  go  without  saying.  Tlie  lull 
meaning  is  conveyed  to  the  miud  by  a  mere  huiTied 
sight,  or  hearing,  of  the  thought  symbols.  Now  we 
can  realise  more  fully  the  value  of  words  for  thought. 

All  this  ia  of  the  greatest  possible  significance  to 
the  educator,  lor  to  the  child,  what  we  call  his  own 
language  is  not  his  until  he  has  acquired  it  in  the 
above  sense.  If  we  wish  to  convince  ourselves  of  this, 
we  can  easily  do  so  by  reading  a  piece  of  Carlyle  to  a 
small  child,  or  by  getting  some  friend  to  talk  to  us  in 
a  highly  techniral  form  of  language,  which  we  have  no 
previous  knowledge  of,  and  observing  how  unmeaning 
it  all  is.  It  is  not  very  helpful  to  most  persons  to 
iulorm  tliem — in  fact  they  are  not  so  informed — that 
a  physiological  being  is  a  unit  and  unity  of  systematic 
anatomical  articulation. 

It  ia  very  amusing  to  hear  an  Englishman  trying  to 
make  a  foreigner,  ignorant  of  English,  understand  what 
he  is  saying  to  him  in  English,  by  shouting  it  at  the 
top  of  his  voice,  under  the  impression  that  if  he  only 
hears  it  plainly  he  must  understand  it.  And  it  would 
be  equally  amusing  were  the  consequences  involved 
not  much  more  serious,  to  hear  a  teacher  doing  exactly 
the  same  kind  of  thing  with  his  pupils. 

We  may  safely  say  that  there  is  more  need  of  educa^ 
tional  system  and  gradation  in  the  development  of  the 
acquiring  aud  using  of  language,  than  even  in 
knowledge-subjects  proper ;  for  the  sign  is  much  more 
likely  to  be  misleading  in  communication,  than  the 
thing  signified  in  experience.     Very  careful  attention 
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must,  thefefore,  be  giv«n  to  this  sabject  by  the  eda*] 
cator. 

Bonaseaa  says,  in  his  characteristicallf  trcDcbai 
way :  "  I  do  not  disapprove  of  a  nurse's  amosing  tbol 
child  with  BOQgs,  and  with  bSitbe  and  varied  tonea.  Bol 
I  disapprove  of  her  perpetoally  deafening  him  with  i 
iDoItitade  of  aselesa  words,  of  which  he  nndeTstaDdi 
only  the  t^ne  she  gives  them. 

"  I   woald  like  the  first  articulate  soonda  he  mm 
hear  to  be  few  tn  namber,  easy,  distinct,  often  repeate 
The  words  they  form  should  represent  only  materi 
objects  which  can  be  shown  him.     Onr  cnforto] 
readiness  to  content  oarselves   with  wonls  that  havi 
no   meaning  to   ns  whatever,  begins  earlier  than 
suppose 

"  Children  who  are  too  much  urged  to  speak  have  no) 
time  suflicient  for  learning  either  to  pronounce  carefolljj 
or  to  understand  thoroughly  what  they  are  made  to  sayil 
If,   instead,   they   are   left   to   themselves,   they   firs 
practise  using  the  ayllablea  they  can  most  readUy  otter  a 
and  gradually  attaching  to  these  some  meaning  thai 
can   be  gathered  from  tlieir   gestures,  they  give  yo« 
their  own  words  before  acquiring  yours.     Thus  the] 
receive  yours  only  after  they  understand  them.     Nol 
being  urged  to  nse  them,  they  notice  carefully  whaV 
meaning  you  give  them ;  and  when  they  are  sure  c 
tliia,  they  adopt  it  as  their  own." 

Let  us,  then,  first  briefly  review  the  development  ( 
language  in  the  race,  to  see  what  it  has  to  teach  i 
coacoruiug   the   forms  which   have   heen   found 

[gestive  and  convenient.     We  have  already  treate 
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somewhat  fully  of  the  general  nature  and  history  of  lan- 
guage, in  the  discussiou  on  the  connection  between  ideas 
and  language.  It  may  be  helpful,  however,  to  add  a 
few  words  about  the  development  of  written  language. 

Written  language  is,  like  vocal  language,  purely 
imitative  in  its  earliest  forma.  Picture-writing  is  the 
first  kiud  of  written  language.  Crude  outlines  of 
animals  are  found  among  the  historical  survivals  of  the 
stone  age.  These  in  time,  probably  later  thnn  the  stony 
age,  developed  into  a  connected  series  showing  the 
details  of  the  chase.  The  Esquimaux  of  to-day  covers 
his  weapons  with  outline  drawings  of  animals  and 
hunting  scenes.  The  Red  Indian  developed  the  art  of 
picture  writing  to  very  great  precision  and  fulness. 
But  this  representa  great  progress  in  general,  as  well 
as  special,  development.  Some  aborigines  of  Australia 
were  found  to  be  unable  even  to  identify  any  draw- 
ing except  a  moat  ex^gerated  outline  of  a  man, 
in  which  the  head  was  drawn  very  much  too  large, 
proportionally. 

Following  this  form  would  conie,  in  order  of  logical 
development,  such  forma  as  the  Egyptian  hieroglyphics, 
in  which  pictures  are  used  to  represent  syllables  or 
letters,  and  not  merely  the  objects  which  they  outline. 
Whether  or  no  these  preceded  the  simple  picture 
writing,  historically,  seems  to  be  an  open  question.  In 
any  case,  it  is  generally  agreed  that  alphabetic  writing 
is  derived  from  hieroglyphics.  Thus  from  the  purely 
imitative  comes  the  semi-conventional,  and  from  the 
aemi-conventional  the  purely  convetitional,  or  wholly 
arbitrarj',  system  of  signs. 
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It  ia  very  instructive  to  notice  that  the  progress  wliicfa  J 
the  actual  history  of  llie  language  suggests  is  on  exactly  1 
similar  liuea  to  the  best  forms,  and  order,  actually  em-T 
ployed  by  intelligent  practical  teachers  to-day.  Thus  I 
the  language  has,  broadly,  followed  this  order  :  from  real  1 
objects  to  aa  full  an  imitation  as  possible — by  geaturel 
and  sounds — then  an  outline  imitation,  next  a  more  orf 
less  oonventioual  sign,  and,  finally,  entirely  conventional  I 
signs.  So  the  practical  teacher  says,  first  use  the  real  .1 
object,  if  possible,  in  teaching,  or  use  a  model  of  it — aaj 
close  an  imitation  as  may  be— if  not  a  model,  then  a  fi 
or  an  outline  picture,  and,  finally,  talk  about  these  i 
words. 

So  we  find,  for  example,  that  the  following  way  of  I 
giving  first  lessons  in  reading  ia  strongly,  and  rightly,.! 
favoured  by  good  teachers.     Let  a  model,  and  a  picture^,! 
of  a  man  be  shown  to  the  learner.     Then  ask  him  to  I 
name  them.     Draw  an  outUne  figure  of  a  man  on  tha  I 
black-board.      The  child  will  doubtless  recognise,  and j 
name  it.     Then  write  the  word  man  beside  this  picttu 
on  the  black-board.     Get  the  child  to  recognise  eithe] 
of  the  three  symbols  in  any  order,  and  to  grasp  the  fat 
that  the  word  is  to  do  duty  for  the  pictures  in  s 
ing  the  idea  of  man  to  the  mind. 

Next,  clean  the  black-board,  and  ask  the  child  t(M 
speak  the  name  for  man.  Then  write  it  again  on  thfli] 
black-board.  An  endeavour  should  be  made  to  get  ths« 
learner  to  tell  that,  previously,  the  teacher  wrote,  and  hel 
spoke,  this  sign  as  a  name  for  the  object  man.  Further  J 
exercises  in  ns.sociating  the  written  sign  and  the  idefli4 
may  easily  be  invented.     Next  let  a  real  pnn  be  shown 
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—  a  miniature  one,  which  should  not  be  regarded  as  a 
model.  The  Bame  process  of  obtaining  the  association 
of  the  word  sign  with  the  thing  signified  should  be 
gone  through ;  but  it  oyght  to  be  possible  to  do  it  more 
quickly  and  briefly. 

Then  little  sentences  can  be  made ;  such  as :  This  is 
a  man ;  here  is  a  pan ;  a  man  and  a  pan ;  and  so  on. 
All  that  need  be  done  with  regard  to  the  smaller  words, 
at  present,  is  to  insist  upon  their  correct  association 
with  the  spoken  words.  Later  on  such  sentences  may 
be  expanded  by  setting  up  various  concrete  relations 
between  the  model  man  and  the  miniature  pan.  Let 
the  man  be  put  in  the  pan,  and  then  form  such 
sentences  as :  The  man  is  in  the  pan.  Is  the  man  in  the 
pan  ?  Yes,  the  man  is  in  the  pan.  Is  the  pan  iu  the 
man  ?  No,  the  pan  is  not  in  the  man.  Of  course  a  good 
deal  of  talk  between  the  teacher  and  the  pupil  should 
lead  up  to,  and  involve,  the  construction  of  the 
sentences.  And  there  is  no  reason  why  they  should 
not  be  more  or  less  amusing. 

The  verb  "  can  "  should  next  be  introduced,  for  the 
purpose  of  giving  variety  to  the  sentences,  and  also 
because  it  carries  on  the  series  of  similar  words :  man, 
pan,  can ;  thereby  exercising  visual  discrimination  as  well 
as  mental  assimilation.  And  so  a  truly  scientific  system 
of  word-building  is  realised,  and  can  be  carried  on 
indefinitely. 

Let  it  be  carefully  observed  that  the  above  is  hero 
used  as  an  illustration  of  the  educational  manner  of 
acquiring  language,  and  not  an  example  of  a  first  read- 
ing lesson,  though  it  happens  that  the  two  coincide,  for 


all  reading  lessons  must  be,  to  a  greater  or  lesser  extent,  ] 
language  lessons.  It  ia  to  show  the  realisation  of  the'X 
evolutional  progress  from  experience  to  expreasioti,! 
through  ideas.  This  is  the  great  truth  for  the  educatozl 
to  realise,  that  words  have,  and  can  have,  no  meaning  I 
except  as  our  experiences  and  thought  give  us  a  content^ 
of  meaning  which  we  associate  with  them.  It  ia  nofeV 
very  likely  to  prove  helpful,  therefore,  to  give  words  to.l 
beginners  unless  we  first  give  them  the  experiences  and  I 
create,  or  aronse,  in  them  the  ideas  which  are  to  be  J 
associated  with  the  verbal  symbols. 

A  practically  simultaneous  development  of  ideas  and 'I 
words  should,  as  a  rule,  take  place  ;  that  is,  they  shouldj 
keep  pace  with  each  other,  or  the  community  majT'J 
incur  loss  with  regard  to  the  individual  who  haa  I 
valuable  ideas,  but  is  unable  to  express  them;  and  it4 
may  also  suffer  much  from  the  man  who  has  many. I 
expressions  and  few  ideas. 

In  connection  with  this  concurrent  development  of  I 
thought  and  language,  in  their  relation  to  each  other,  f 
thero  are  two  practical  dangers  to  be  avoided,  viz.,  the  I 
giving  too  Uttle  or  too  much  ideational  content  to  j 
words.  Tho  former  is  by  far  the  most  common  fanlt^  I 
but  the  latter  is  hardly  less  mlschievons,  in  manyJ 
respects,  when  it  occurs. 

Since  words  are  an  inseparable  part  of  the  knowledge  I 
of  adults,  it  is  too  often  taken  for  granted  by  them  that  4 
those  who  can  acquire  the  words  have  acrjnired  the  1 
knowledge  they  represent.  The  absurdity  of  this  is  1 
apparent  when  it  is  critically  considered,  but,  unfor^l 
tunately,  it  ia  just  this  consideration  which  is  ordinarily  I 
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omitted.  A  very  little  child  would  as  readily  learn 
texts  of  scripture  in  the  original  Hebrew  or  trreeb,  as 
in  English.  And  a  passage  from  the  Revelations  would 
be  equally  unmeaning  to  it,  in  either  language. 

In  the  beginnings  of  the  nse  of  language  the  learner 
should  need  a  word  before  it  is  snpplied.  That  is,  there 
should  be  a  content  of  experience,  before  a  naToe  is 
given  to  it.  As  Madame  Necker  points  out :  "  When 
the  want  of  a  word  has  preceded  the  possession  of  it, 
the  child  can  apply  it  naturally  and  justly."  Later  on 
the  use  of  language  will,  by  enabling  the  individual  to 
more  clearly  analyse  his  ideas,  also  help  him  to  render 
them  clearer,  and  more  easy  to  relate  to  others. 
Herein  lies  the  true  basis  of  what  is  called  word- 
building. 

The  acquisition  of  a  large  number  of  terms,  expres- 
sions, verbal  formnlffi,  and  the  like,  which  express  know- 
ledge, without  the  full  and  systematic  acquiring  of  the 
perceptual  and  conceptual  ex]ieriences  which  constitute 
it,  we  call  '"cram."  We  may  define  cram,  therefore, 
as :  the  acquiring  of  the  maximum  of  the  verbal  expres- 
sions of  knowledge,  with  the  minimum  of  intelligent 
content. 

Popular  ideas  about  what  {3  called  cram  are,  as  a 
rule,  very  vague  and  confused.  If  we  accept  the  above 
definition,  we  shall  not  regard  rapid  learning  as 
necessarily  being  cram.  So  long  as  the  knowledge 
material  is  fully  presented,  received,  and  assimilated, 
true  educational  results  will  follow.  Of  course  the 
more  quickly  this  is  attempted  the  more  danger  there 
is  of  the  processes  and  products  being  incomplete,  and. 
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therefore,  of  using  words  as  substituteB  for  ideas, 
cram. 

Again,  to  learn  off  certain  lists  of  words  is  not 
necessarily  cram.  All  proper  names  are,  in  themselves, 
nothing  more  than  verbal  labels,  and,  therefore,  most 
be  known  as  such.  But,  of  course,  they  should 
always  bfl  intelligently  and  suggestively  associated 
with  things.  Also  there  is  a  beauty  of  the  verbal 
forms  in  which  thoughts  are  expressed,  as  in  poetry, 
and  to  leam  the  words,  as  such,  for  the  sake  of 
the  form,  is  not  cram.  But,  here,  again,  the  proper 
associations  must  be  secured,  for  form  without  matter  I 
is  barren. 

The  danger  of  overloading  a  word  with  ideas,  although 
not  a  very  common,  is  a  very  real  one.  Mr.  Quick 
rightly  points  out  that;  "after  all,  though  we  may 
and  should  bring  the  young  in  connection  with  the 
objects  of  thought  and  not  with  words  merely,  we  must 
not  forget  that  the  scholastic  aspect  of  things  will  differ 
from  the  practical.  When  brought  into  the  schoolroom 
the  thing  must  be  divested  of  details  and  surroundings, 
and  used  to  give  a  conception  of  one  of  a  class.  The 
fir  tree  of  the  schoolboy  cannot  be  the  fir  tree  o£  the 
woodcutter." 

Jacotot'a  mistake  largely  consisted  in  trying  to  get  too 
many  ideas  into  too  few  words.  We  cannot  know 
everything  in  one  thing,  and  much  less  can  we  express 
it  in  one  word,  or  sentence.  As  there  are  shades  of 
difference  of  meanings  in  otherwise  similar  experiences, 
so  we  need  slight  differences  of  verbal  signs  which 
apply  to  the  same  kind  of  wholes.     There  are  signifi- 


mt  differences  involved  in  describing  a  person  as  clever, 
liftlented,  able,  thongh  they  all  imply  a  similar  general 
capacity  of  mind. 

When  a  good  fonndation  of  related  experience,  know- 
ledge, and  language,  has  been  Becnred,  then,  as  in  other 
subjects,  we  may  proceed  by  the  method  of  regreaaive 
progress.  Terms,  and  phrases,  may  be  given,  which 
have  certain  limitations  imposed  by  their  contests,  and 
the  learner  required  to  find  the  proper  content  of  full 
meaning.  A  good  example  of  this  kind  of  work  is 
seen  in  the  interpretation  of  a  particular  passage  in  a 
chapter,  play,  or  treatise,  by  other  passages,  and  the 
general  purpose  and  meaning  of  the  whole. 

Only  by  carefully  determining  the  function  and 
powers  of  language  with  rogard  to  such  points,  can  we 
hope  to  make  it  as  helpful  an  instrument  of  develop- 
ment as  the  nature  of  the  case  will  allow.  The 
primary  educational  purpose  of  language  is  to  aid  in 
developing  power,  not  in  storing  up  information. 
The  latter  comes  later. 

By  such  combinations  as  were  suggested  in  the  dis- 
cussion of  the  principle  of  analysis  and  synthesis,  the 
child's  language  should  be  made  as  fully  expressive  and 
self- interpretative  as  possible.  They  are  the  most  ex- 
plicit form  of  verbal  signs.  Thus,  if  we  take  one  indi- 
vidual from  a  group,  we  say  that  the  group  is  then  leas 
one,  that  is,  without  one  which  was  previously  there.  So 
we  say  a  man  is  armleas,  senseless,  homeless,  and  so  on, 
when  he  is  without  arms,  sense,  or  home.  In  this  way 
word  combinations  can  be  given  a  practically  real  content 
j)f  meaning,  from  the  beginning,  and  many  such  combi- 
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nations  can  be  temporarily  made  use  of  to  assiat  in  the 
easier  formation  of  exact  ideas. 

Our  language  is  very  sadly  unsystematic,  and,  there- 
fore, much  le-ss  helpful  than  it  might  be,  in  many 
respects.  Writers  on  logic  have  discussed  this  topic 
and  liave  suggested  certain  rules  for  the  formation  of  a 
more  philosophical  form  of  language,  whilst  scientists 
have  actually  carried  out  precise  systems  of  word-build- 
ing, in  framing  the  technical  names  for  their  sciences. 

Gesture  language  has  hy  no  means  wholly  dis- 
appeared, A  Frenchman,  for  example,  uses  a  good 
deal  of  delicate  and  refined  gesture  language,  and  even 
the  phlegmatic  Englishman  indulges  in  his  "  nods  and 
hecks  and  wreathed  smiles,"  as  means  of  expressing  hia 
thoughts  and  feelings.  Frowns,  shrugs,  manual  threats, 
facial  movements,  and  the  like,  are  often  economical, 
and  very  expressive,  ways  of  indicating  our  ideas  about 
things.  It  is,  therefore,  essentially  educational  that 
little  children  should,  to  a  limited  extent,  be  taught  to 
express  facts  and  feelings  through  gestures,  as  they  do 
in  kindergarten  songs  and  games.  What  is  possible  in 
this  direction  is  well  shown  by  clever  actors,  who  can 
bring  tears  and  smiles  from  an  audience,  whilst  con- 
fining themselves  wholly  to  gesture  language,  or  dumb- 
show  as  it  is  called. 

Ordinary  thought  symbols — that  is,  words  in  the 
sense  in  which  we  have  been  speaking  of  them,  are 
often  themselves  symbolised,  as  in  the  use  of  such  a  form 
aa  H,0,  which  is  equivalent  to  the  phrase ;  a  compound 
of  hydrogen  and  oxygen,  in  the  proportion  of  two  parts 
of  hydrogen  to  one  of  oxygen.     Also  the  usual  form  of  , 


j  words  in  a  sentence  is  often  taken  to  imply  many  other 

sentences,  as  in  the  analogy:  A  man  with  a  mind  like 
an  inflated  balloon ;  wliich  may  mean  a  mind  which 
is  full  of  airy  nothings :  is  empty  of  solid  sense :  is 
light  and  frivolous :  is  very  little  under  control :  and 
so  on. 

Now,  such  forms  and  uses  of  language  are  both 
necessary  and  helpful,  because  they  are  economical,  and 
often  specially  vivid,  unmistakable,  and  full,  in  meaning. 
As  Dr.  Karl  Lange  says :  "  We  see  how  a  striking  figure. 
a  fitting  comparison,  often  transmits  understanding  of 
a  point  to  the  mind  like  lightning,  and  lends  to  con- 
cepts a  distinctness  that  could  not  be  reached  without 
the  help  of  concrete  ideas."  But  they  can,  as  a  rule, 
only  be  really  helpful  to  those  who  have  great  fami- 
liarity with,  and  command  over,  the  use  of  language. 
They  ought,  therefore,  to  come  late. — at  least,  if  used 
to  any  considerable  amount — for  educational  purposes. 
Ko  greater  mistake  in  education  can  be  made  than 
to  take  it  for  granted  that  if  vivid,  attractive,  and 
accurate  verbal  descriptions  of  things  are  given  to 
learners,  then  there  will  inevitably,  or  even  generally, 
be  formed  in  them  the  ideas,  feelings,  and  knowledge 
I  which  are  possessed  by  the  speaker.     If  this  were  so, 

i  then  the  manufacture  of  phonographs  might  become 

I  the  greatest  educational  agency  of  this  century.     But 

'  it  is  not  so.     Ideas  can  be  put  before  the  mind,  but 

they  cannot  be  put  into  the  mind,  except  as  the  mind 
takes  them  in.     Words  only  express  knowledge-giving 
experience;  they  neither  make  it  nor  give  it. 
^^^     More  will  be  said  about  the  principle  of  symbolism 
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in  the  next  chapter  bat  one,  after  we  hare  considered 
more  fnllf  the  function  of  language  in  imparting  know- 
ledge. 

Some  Genenl  Remarks. — There  are  connected  witji 
thia  chapter,  aa  with  the  others,  many  points  which 
it  is  not  convenient  to  discDBs  at  length,  owing  to  the 
great  increase  of  the  size  of  the  book  which  would 
result  For  example,  systems  of  mnemonics  and  of 
scientific  nomenclature  and  terminology,  might  bava 
been  briefly  discussed  in  connection  with  the  principle 
of  symbolism;  though  the  two  last  belong  more 
properly  to  the  treatment  of  education  from  the  point 
of  view  of  logic.  But  such  points,  and  many  others, 
may  be  regarded  aa  problems  to  be  worked  oat  by  the 
student  himself. 

The  inter-relation  of  the  principles  set  forth  in  thia 
chapter  with  those  previously  described  shonld  be  care- 
fully considered.  The  connection  between  the  principle 
of  symbolism  and  that  of  pleasure  has  been  suggested 
in  reference  to  the  beauty  of  verbal  forms.  A  more 
ordinary  instance  of  it  ia  seen  in  the  keen  enjoyment 
which  children  show  in  listening  to  graphic  and 
attractive  verbal  descriptiona,  well-told  stories,  and  the 
like. 

Let  ns  ^ain  quote  the  testimony  of  practical  teachers 
in  support,  of  the  principles  just  discussed.  Plato, 
when  speaking  of  the  education  of  youths  for  citizen- 
ship, Bays:  "And  when  they  have  made  a  good  begin- 
ning in  play,  and  by  the  help  of  music  have  gained  the 
liabit  of  good  order,  then  this  habit  of  order,  in  a- 
manner  how  unlike  the  lawless  play  of  others!    will 
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accompany  them  in  all  their  actions  and  be  a  priBcipIe 
of  growth  to  them,  and  if  there  be  any  fallen  places  in 
the  state  will  raia©  them  up  again.  Thus  educated, 
they  will  invent  for  themselves  any  leaser  rules  which 
their  predecessors  have  altogether  neglected,"  He 
thus  clearly  recognises  inventiveness  as  the  crown  of 
educational  development. 

Mr.  H.  G.  Wells,  in  a  lecture  on  science  teaching, 
says :  "  Instruction  in  physics  and  chemistry  should 
finally  take  the  form  of  lessons  in  explanation  of  an 
experiment  or  group  of  related  experiments,  and 
exercises  upon  the  lessons.  The  full  importance  of 
these  experiments  should  be  elucidated  by  questions. 
The  pupils  should  draw  the  apparatus  and  describe 
the  experiment  orally,  and  should  set  down  precisely 
what  has  been  seen  and  what  is  to  be  inferred.  They 
should  also  perform  experimental  work,  involving 
measurements  and  computation,  and  further  illustrating 
the  principles  evolved,  and  should  be  called  upon  to 
imagine  and  describe  the  laws  they  had  already  become 
familiar  with  under  new  conditions."  Herein  is  con- 
tained a  clear  and  completu  application  of  the  principle 
of  analysis  and  synthesis. 

Professor  L.  C.  iliall  in  an  article  on  "Finding out 
and  being  told,"  says:  "When  the  children  have  been 
cutting  out  paper,  or  putting  sticks  together,  the 
teacher  will  not  say:  'That  side  ia  too  long  or  too  short.' 
He  will  point  out  that  there  is  something  wrong,  and 
encourage  the  child  to  discover  what  it  is.  When  a 
model  is  to  be  drawn,  he  will  not  begin  by  prescribing ' 
the  size  of  the  drawing,  but  will  inc[uire,  together  with 
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the  child,  whether  the  first  attempt  is  convenient  in   ' 
point  of  size." 

Again,  the  Hon.  Rev.  E.  Lyttleton,  in  his  ixintribntioii  | 
to  "  Thirteen  Essays  on  Edncation,"  remarks,  respecting  | 
the  teaching  of  Latia  aj-ntai :  "  Sarely  it  wonld  not  be  ' 
impoesible  for  boys  to  be  given  carefully  gradoated 
examples  of  certain  constructions,  and  led  to  discover 
the  roles  exemplified,  and  to  put  them  first  into  his  J 
own  words,  then,  for  convenience,  into  the  technical  j 
phraseology." 

Of  the  need  for  a  mental  content  being  joined  to  all  I 
verbal  forms,  as  the  principle  of  symbolism  reqnLree, 
Mr.  Quick  speaks  in  very  definite  terms.  He 
saya :  "  Boys'  minds  are  frequently  dwarfed,  and 
their  interest  in  intellectual  pursaits  blighted,  by 
the  practice  of  employing  the  first  years  of  their 
school-life  in  learning  by  heart  things  which  it  is 
quite  impossible  for  them  to  nnderstand  or  care  for. 
Teachers  set  out  by  assnming  that  little  boys  cannot 
understand  anything,  and  that  all  we  can  do  with  them 
ia  to  keep  them  quiet  and  cram  them  with  forms  which  i 
will  come  in  useful  at  a  later  stage.  I 

"  When  the  boys  have  been  tanght  on  this  system  for 
two  or  three  years,  their  teacher  complains  that  they 
are  stupid  and  inattentive,  and  that  so  long  as  they  can   , 
say  a  thing  by  heart  they  never  trouble  themselves  to 
understand  it.     In  other  words,  the  teacher  grumbles   | 
at  them  for  doing  precisely  what  they  have  been  taught  ( 
to  do,  for  repeating  words  without  any  thought  of  their  I 


Mr.  Thring  forcibly  indicates  the  after  effects  of  a  | 
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non-observance  of  the  principle  in  the  following  passage : 
^^  As  long  as  the  great  majority  of  edacated  people  do 
not  know  the  precise  meaning  of  their  own  language, 
when  they  use  it,  the  confusion  and  muddle  in  public 
and  private  life  must  be  as  great  as  it  is.  A  man  who 
knows  the  real  meaning  of  his  own  words  will  not  use 
them  ambiguously  unless  he  is  a  knave ;  and  if  he  is 
a  knave,  an  audience  accustomed  to  study  thought  in  its 
process  of  taking  shape  in  words  will  detect  his  knavery. 
At  present  words  have  absurd  power  because  they 
are  swallowed  whole."  (Theory  and  Practice  of 
Teaching.) 


^  jTchg.     W*  ai:w  leek  jg  3iaks  nicr*  4^Ifi±i  dii* 

fcuzBCS  «f  KBavk^s*=> — Her  ban  SLy? :  •*-  Kmwlgctzg 
bnizatXittA  wtas  lies  betir*  is  zl  idea.  ....  In.  Vti'v- 

iifieak  ,  -  ,  ,  [KoivwiaizftT  is  alwav^  m  is  cegrnn^-.;. 
firfWftpdrby  ia  aa  cecrjmrng  in.  zha  miuL  its  ex  die  boy.'' 
Ht^reia  L.)  inipliai  uhe  rr.:ii>r  inii  cucdc  elemtaics  od 
kncjwieti^r  ztji  iubjecare  ami  oojiseciTfi-  eLamaics.  or 

Al^j  diece  £S  &  tiednice  racogntcfoci  of  doe  iuSL  ir&ikiL 
ire  B&Te  3i>  o&esi  fnfffi^D^i  upoiv  li^:^  ncac  iSnit  sune  pcm- 
e^ks  o<  eiaeaxicn^  chocEgK  fa  somewLan  f^ri^Wwit  pco- 
fCMtuxiSy  aze  appiseable  ca  &II  iniiiTidaaJiS^  wfasUieT^ir  t>e 
the  age  of  cibe  kazzifer.  "-Knowledge,  fit  cfae  wido- 
KBEKv  eoBipcdifinds  bodt  cogafCKKi,  wiuciL  rate  oq 
jfetttptkm  (and  <»i  dbe  eraLence  traasmfBning  pacep- 
lima  of  wludi  we  ue  ^cusvLt):  and  also  ....  [tfaac] 
Uck  ia  attained  bj  thittkiiig^  (U^dawcgX     This 
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ige  recognises  the  element  of  direct  intuition  as 

source  of  knowledge,  and  also  that  of  reflective 
thought.  Both  of  these  liave  been  constantly  referred 
to  in  previous  discussions. 

Besides  these  two  original  sources  of  knowledge, 
there  is  what  we  may  call  a  fundamental  channel  of 
knowledge  arising  out  of  the  existence  of  language, 
viz.,  communication.  This  also  has  been  already  re- 
ferred to. 

It  may  be  said,  therefore,  that  knowledge  comes  to 
us  in  three  ways,  viz.,  through  intuition,  reflection,  and 
communication ;  the  ultimate  basis  of  all  three  being 
experience.  We  will  discuss  each  of  these  in  some 
detail. 

I,  Intuition — Much  has  already  been  said  as  to  the 
nature  of  intuitiou.  In  referring  to  the  fundamental 
nature  of  the  simplest  forms  of  knowing,  we  have 
really  dealt,  in  general  terms,  with  the  fact  of  in- 
tuition. We  have  said  that  a  living  mind  is  bound 
to  react  to  stimuli  which  act  upon  it,  in  some  defloite 
and  significant  manner,  because  of  its  nature  as  mind. 
For  example,  the  general  meaning  and  value  for  the 
mind  of  each  sensation,  as  to  whether  it  is  pleasurable 
or  painful — i.e.,  agreeable  or  disagreeable — must  be 
realised  in  the  case  of  the  very  earliest  sensations; 
or  there  is  no  reason  why  the  millionth  should  be  bo 
realised. 

Similarly   we   must  know,  in   however  v^ue   and 

indefinite  a  way,  the  general  value  and  significance  of  n 

great  many  other  experiences,  on  the  first  occasion  of 

r.their  happening  to  us  in  definite  form,  or  we  shall  never 
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know  zhrvn .  Tterr  caa  be  no  re&roLce  za  ami  com- 
pori^a  wi:±^  -^Tezi  ci  an  iniplicic  jense.  zb&  resaliLs  of 
pre^ic!L2  experiences,  in  die  vetj  besmninji  ot  life. 

In  ia  uLese  dr^t  ccgnizioEis  iriiieh  aze  inclTzded  ander 
intni^on.  Ts:Ti:don  mar.  nkerefoie,  ce  'ietTned  as :  the 
direi^t  or  iznciaiia::e  TntfrnfiaT  realisadon  of  the  es»HLtiaI 
Talize  of  an  experience,  Bj  "*  direct  or  immediate  "  we 
mean  wirKoat  reference  to  previous  experisice  or 
knowled^  Of  course  die  word  intuition  is  now  used 
in  iZA  verj  widest  sense,  so  as  to  apply  to  aZL  kin*is  of 
experiences.  The  intuition  of  things — or  of  thingness* 
as  it  might  be  pat — as  dealt  with  in  treating  of  percepts, 
is  only  one  form  of  intuition. 

This  original  apprehension  of  the  signi£cance  of  an 
experience  does  not  in  the  least  inclnde.  or  exclude, 
that  fuller  content  of  meaning  which  is  given  to  the 
same  kind  of  experience,  when  knowledge  and  thought 
have  developed.  We  must  be  able  to  distinguish  between 
light  and  darkness  at  the  first;  but  light  cannot,  to 
begin  with,  mean  what  it  will  mean  when  we  have  a 
good  knowledge  of  the  science  of  optics^ 

Since  all  our  experiences  are  included  under  the  mainlv 
sensuous  or  the  mainly  rational  kind,  we  may  likewise 
divide  intuitions  into  two  classes,  viz.,  sense  intuitions 
and  rational  intuitions.  As  we  have  said,  all  the 
primary  elements  of  knowledge  of  the  physical  details 
which  are  involved  in  a  percept,  and  which  are  due  to 
the  sen^tions, as  such,  are  immediate  or  direct,  i.e.,  they 
are  sense  intuitions.  Thus  the  eyes  must  enable  the 
mind  to  judge  at  once  whether  an  object  is  white  or 
libek ;  the  muscles  of  the  hands  must  indicate  whether 
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it  be  hard  or  soft ;  the  sense  of  touch  must  guide  the 
mind  as  to  whether  it  is  rough  or  smooth ;  and  ao  on. 
All  these  are  matters  of  sense  in  tuition. 

"  The  Be  nee-perceptions  work  together  to  aaaist  us  to 
a  knowledge  of  the  outer  world,  of  which  lights  and 
colours,  noises  and  muBical  souuds,  smells  and  tastes, 
degrees  of  warmth,  hardness,  and  roughness,  are  to  be 
regarded  as  the  elements,  Our  perceptions  of  the  same 
external  thing,  gained  through  the  different  senses, 
come  together  in  our  consciousness  into  a  whole,  or 
total  perception,  of  which  the  sight-perception  takes 
its  central  place,  hence  the  name  intuition. 

"Thus,  in  the  sense-perception  (intuition)  of  common 
salt,  for  example,  are  included  the  whitish  colour,  the 
hexahedral  form,  the  pecnliar  taste,  the  rough,  hygros- 
copic feeling,  and  the  peculiar  crackling  when  pressed 
together."     (Lindner,  Empirical  Psychology.) 

All  such  intuitions  necessarily  involve  a  purely 
intellectual  element — that  of  meaning  or  significance — 
but  in  80  far  as  this  is  inseparably  bound  up  with  the 
total  complex  we  may  regard  it  as  included  in  the  term 
sense  intuition.  But  there  are  cases  in  which  it  is  as 
necessaiy  for  this  element  to  act  separately,  in  an 
intuitive  manner.  If  the  higher  self-conscious,  reflec- 
tive, mental  life  is  to  exist  at  all  there  must  be  a 
spontaneous  beginning  of  it. 

Wo  find  that,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  such  purely  mental 
intuitions  are  made.  The  mind  intuits,  or  directly 
co^'uises,  the  tact  that  it  has  existence,  feelings,  know- 
ings, willings,  desires,  ideas,  and  the  like.  Again,  all 
axiomatic  truths  such  as :  the  whole  is   greater  tliau 
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Aaj  one  of  its  paru ;  if  equals  be  added  to  eqoals  I 
wholes  are  eqoal ;  aod  otbos,  in  their  abstEaet  f 

are   direct   and   immediate  latiooal   judgments, 
element,  of  nnireisal  troth  in  tiieiD   ia  graced  by  i 
norma]  mind  st  the  veiy  first  occaaon  on  whidi  1 

relation  iDVolved  is  definitely  presented  to  it. 

If  this  were  not  so,  it  is  impoedble  to  see  how  such  J 
judgments  could  arise.     An  nnlimited  number  of  similar  1 
presentations — of    coarse    it   is  nnderstood    that    thai 
presentation,  as  snch,  is  thoToughly  complete  and  soanAl 
in  every  detail — can  add  nothing  new  in  the  way  ^ 
explanation  or  aoggestioo.    It  is,  as  in  the  < 
physical  sight,  necessary  that  we  realise  at  once,  wha 
all  the  conditions,  including  the  capacity  to  rea 
normal ;  or  there  is  no  possibility  of  our  ever  r 
Intoitions  which   have  to  do  with  the  purely  menti 
elements  of  experience  are  called  rational  intnitions. 

Care  must  be  taken  in  fonoiug  a  concept  of  intoitioa 
not  to  press  the  element  of  itumediateness  too  far. 
can  never  mean  anything  like  absolute  independence  o 
the  nrdinary  rational  elements,  for  these  are  alwayttfl 
finally  inter-dependent  and  inter-related.  The 
fact  of  speaking  of  the  direct  grasp  of  "  the  meaningfl 
and  value  of  an  experience"  shows  that  this  inter-rela-l 
tion  is  implicitly  involved.  Perhaps  the  best  way  off 
expressing  the  difference  between  an  intuition  andl 
other  units  of  knowledge,  is  to  say  that  in  an  intuitioit'l 
the  implicitness  is,  from  the  practical  point  of  vievJ 
absolute,  in  the  first  instance. 

All  physical  wholes,  as  wholes,  are  directly  know 
through  intuition,  as   are  also   all   parts   as   separate 
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imits,  or  smaller  wholes,  in  so  far  as  knowledge  of 
them  comes  through  direct  experience,  i.e.,  aa  percepts. 
Imnges  and  concepts  of  physical  wholes  may  be  formed 
through  the  constructive  powers  of  thought  alone. 

Accepting  intuitions  in  this  sense,  it  ia  clear  that 
they  are  the  foundation  elements  of  all  knowledge.  It 
is  from  them,  and  in  relation  to  them,  that  all  other 
details  of  knowledge  have  their  significance  and  value. 
All  the  highest  rational  products  must  he  based  upon, 
and  conform  with,  these  fiiudamental  elements,  in  the 
same  way  that  the  most  profound  and  complex 
geometrical  theorem  is,  in  the  last  analysis,  founded 
upon  and  in  accord  with  the  simplest  geometrical 
axioms. 

Of  the  truth  of  intuitions  we  can  offer  no  further 
juatification  than  that  they  always  impress  themselves 
upon  us  with  the  same  inevitable  and  unvarying 
significance  ;  and  that  when  we  accurately  relate  other 
experiences  and  judgments  to  them,  we  find  that  all 
actions  based  upon  siich  are  in  harmony  with  the 
general  order  of  nature,  so  far  as  we  are  able  to  appre- 
hend by  the  resulting  effects  upon  ourselves  and  other 
objects.  They,  therefore,  are  to  us  the  fundamental,  or 
ultimate,  elements  of  knowledge,  beyond  which  we 
cannot  go,  and  without  which  we  should  be  unable  to 
relate  our  experiences  so  as  to  form  any  systems  of 
knowledge. 

"The  sum  of  our  perceptions  [intuitions]  forms  the 
circle  of  our  sense  experience,  and  at  the  same  time  the 
material  wliich  conditions  all  the  higher  activities  of 
the  soul.     The  greatest  extension  of  this  circle  is  seen 


ia  the  Grst  years  of  life,  and  in  the  following  petiods  o 
childhood  and  youth,  and  it  also  experiences  constaot  J 
extension  during  middle  life  "  (Lindner). 

2.  Beflection- — Of  the  ways  in  which  knowledge  c< 
to  us  by  reflection,  we  have  been  treating  thronghoafij 
all  our  discnssions  hitherto.  The  knowledge  wMckfl 
comes  to  ns  through  simple  assimilation  and  di8cmnin»-fl 
tion,  association,  relation,  and  reason,  in  connecti<ai¥ 
with  all  and  every  kind  and  item  of  experience,  i 
reSection-given.  All  that  comes  ta  ns  immediately,! 
or  through  the  implicit  or  explicit  mental  connection  f 
of  one  thing  with  another  is  included  under  this  I 
head. 

3-  Cotmnanication — Very  limited  indeed  would  be  1 
the  total  amount  of  knowledge  that  any  one  persoa  | 
could  acquire  in  a  lifetime,  if  he  had  only  Ms  own  ] 
experiencea  to  depend  upon ;  and  infinitely  more  1 
reatricted,  comparatively  speaking,  would  be  that  of  the  [ 
race,  were  it  not  for  the  almost  boundless  supplies  of  | 
knowledge-giving  information  which  can  be  ( 
cated  through  written  and  spoken  language. 

As  we  have  seen,  a  large  part  of  the  meaning  which  i 
mind  gets  from  a  presentation  is  due  to  the  representar-J 
tive  elements  which  interpret  and  apperceive  it.  Theiia  f 
representative  elements  must  necessarily  act  through .] 
their  associated  symbols,  tor  it  would  be  manifestly  ' 
impossible  to  have  all  the  details  of  ail  the  representa- 
tions in  clear  consciousness,  together  with  the  details  of  ] 
the  presentation,  and  also  to  carry  on  the  necessary  , 
mental  processes. 

In  the  same  way  aa  mind    thus  works  with  the  J 


symbols  for  its  own  mental  units,  so  also  it  can  make 
use  of  the  symbols  with  which  others  supply  it,  so  long 
as  it  has  more  or  less  of  the  appropriate  contents  of 
meanings  which  must  be  given  to  the  signs.  The 
modifications  and  adaptations  of  one's  own  knowledge, 
as  gained  from  experience,  can  be  made  effective 
through  judgment,  in  accordance  witli  the  suggestions 
or  demands  of  that  which  is  communicated.  On  this 
point  we  have  already  had  a  good  deal  to  say. 

There  are,  however,  certain  conditions  and  precautions 
which  should  always  be  insisted  upon  either  by,  or  on 
behalf  of,  the  learner,  before  accepting  the  description 
of  the  nature,  effects,  and  meanings  of  the  experiences 
of  others,  for  the  same  purposes,  and  in  the  same 
sense,  as  they  themselves  receive  and  make  use  of  the 
symbols  which  represent  their  own  experiences  and 
knowledge.  Of  course  we  assume  that,  as  a  rule, 
individuals  secure  sound  knowledge,  and,  therefore, 
that  it  is  only  the  symbols  of  correct  ideas  that  they 
use  in  obtaining  further  knowledge.  One  must  make 
certain  that  he  has  every  reasonable  guarantee  that  the 
symbols  which  he  gets  from  others  are  quite  trust- 
worthy. 

Probably  the  most  important  points  to  insist  upon 
are  the  following.  Firstly,  there  must  be  no  rational 
contradictions,  or  contradictions  between  parts,  in  any 
series  or  systems  of  facts  and  ideas  conmunicated 
through  language.  It  may  seem  that  the  first  condition 
is  a  little  far-fetched  in  character.  But  when  it  is 
remembered  how  many  systems  of  so-called  religion, 
science,  philosophy,  and  medicine,  are  based  upon  pre- 


tensions  of  having  solved  mysteries,  made  the  complex-l 
absolutely  simple,   apprehended   the   inexpressible,  or-I 
discovered  universal  and  infallible  remedies,  it  will  be 
recof,mised  that  the  condition  is  not  superfluous, 

The  latter  part  of  the  requirement  is  not  necessarily 
a  vital  one,  for  a  sound  theory  may  be  incompletely  i 
apprehended  as  to  some  of  its  details.  At  the  same  1 
time,  however,  we  must  beware  of  hastily  accepting  . 
every  detail  of  constitution  or  application  of  what  we  , 
have  every  reason  to  believe  to  be  sound  as  a  whole. 
And  it  may  be  that  some  essential  parts  of  a  whole  ^ 
hopelessly  conflict  with  each  other.  Such  a  contradio-  ] 
tion  is  fatal. 

Secondly,  we  must  assure  ourselves  that  there  are 
no  contradictions  of  generally  accepted  principlea, 
unless  the  assertions  which  involve  them  are  conclnsively 
proved,  and  the  orthodox  views  convincingly  disproved. 
When  such  an  issue  is  involved  there  should  be  what 
the  logician  calls  an  "  experimentum  crucis,"  or  te^t  i 
case.  Such  an  experiment  must  be  devised  as  will  at  j 
once  show  that  one  theory  is  true  and  the  other  false. 

Dr.  Fowler  gives  the  following  example  of  a  crucial  J 
experiment  in  his  "  Inductive  Logic."  "  It  has  been  ] 
determined,  from  theoretical  considerations,  that, 
the  assumption  of  the  undulatory  theory,  the  velocity  J 
of  light  must  be  less  in  the  more  highly  refracting  I 
medium,  while,  according  to  the  emission  theory,  it.  J 
ought  to  be  greater.  Wheu  M.  Foucault  had  invented.! 
his  apparatus  for  determining  the  velocity  of  light,  it  ' 
became  possible  to  submit  the  question  to  direct  ex- 
periment;  and  it  was  established  by  M.  Fizeau  that  i 


the  velocity  of  light  ia  less  in  water  (the  more  highly 
refracting  medium)  than  in  air,  in  the  inverse  propor- 
tion of  the  refractive  indices.  The  result  is,  therefore, 
decisive  in  favour  of  the  undnlatory,  or  at  least, 
against  the  emission  theory," 

Thirdly,  we  should  be  convinced,  on  completely  satis- 
factory grounds,  that  the  communicator  is  thoroughly 
reliable  as  to  his  statement  of  facts,  and  as  to  the 
soundness  of  the  more  direct  inferences  which  he 
draws  from  them.  This  is  a  matter  which  is  by  no 
means  involved  in  the  former  conditions.  A  person 
may  put  on  record  a  most  plausible  account  of  obser- 
vations, and  deductions  from  them,  which  he  himself 
moat  sincerely  and  conscientiously  believes,  but  which 
are  nevertheless  seriously  misleading,  or  radically  un- 
sound. 

It  often  requires  a  very  wise  and  skilful  person  to 
see  what  he  sees,  in  a  scientific  sense.  We  all  have 
eyes  that  see  not,  and  ears  that  hear  not,  with  regard 
to  certain  elements  of  experience.  If  medical  men 
were  to  trust  wholly  to  what  their  patients,  or  relatives, 
could  tell  them  of  the  symptoms  and  effects  of  their 
disorders,  the  results  would  be  likely  to  be  disastrous 
to  the  sick  ones.  Again,  it  requires  a  psychologist,  and 
an  unprejudiced  one,  to  rightly  observe  the  signs  and 
stages  of  mental  development  in  children. 

Hence,  we  ought  to  regard  the  proper  qualifications 
of  the  communicator  as  one  of  the  essential  guaran- 
tees of  the  trustworthiness  of  the  communication.  A 
commonplace  example  of  the  necessity  of  such  a  safe- 
guard is  afforded  by  the  way  in  which  witnesses  of 
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alleged  furious  driving  estimate  the  rate  of  travelling 
at  all  sorts  of  degrees,  varying  from  five  to  twenty 
miles  an  hour. 

Fourthly,  we  should  be  reasonably  certain  that  we 
are  rlglitly  interpreting,  at  least  approximately,  the 
symbols  used.  What  has  been  said  about  the  am- 
biguity of  terms  applies  equally  to  phrases,  sentences, 
and  even  trains  of  reasoning.  An  amusing  e}:ftmple 
of  an  ambiguous  sentence  is  the  invitation,  said  to 
have  been  given  by  a  travelling  Irishman  to  an 
acquaintance :  "  If  ever  you  are  within  a  mile  of  my 
house,  I  hope  you  will  stay  there  the  night."  The 
ambiguity  of  arguments  is  shown  by  a  case  in  which 
one  might  say :  which  proves  that  A  stole  the  cheque, 
or  that  B  told  lies. 

Where,  therefore,  there  is  no  explicit  statement  of 
a  communicator's  purposes  or  views,  and  the  centext 
does  not  obviously  and  conclusively  demand  and  allow 
of  one,  and  only  one,  interpretation,  then  the  learner 
should  definitely  recognise  that  he  is  in  tiie  region  of 
conjecture,  uncertainty,  and,  it  may  be,  intellectual 
danger.  Under  such  conditions  there  can  be  no 
definite  communication  of  final  knowledge-giving  in- 
formation, as  to  conclusions  on  any  special  points  at 
issue. 

The  history  of  schools  of  thought,  controversies, 
schisms,  factions,  parties,  persecutions,  and  the  like, 
all  show  how  much  turns  upon  a  determination  to  fill 
in,  rather  than  accept  only  that  which  is  obviously 
given  out  by,  verbal  forms.  The  world  of  knowledge 
is   full  of  the  evidence  of  fooUah   perversity  in   this 
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matter,  as  witness  the  volumes  of  various  interpreta- 
tions of  great  writers.  How  often  might  weary  readers 
exclaim  in  righteous  wrath:  "One  might  understand 
this  passage,  if  it  were  not  for  the  commentators ! " 

When  the  above  conditions  are  reasonably  satisfied, 
there  is  hardly  any  more  likelihood  of  rational  error 
arising  from  mentally  working  with  the  symbols  of 
other  people's  thoughts  and  experiences,  than  with 
those  of  one's  own. 

Of  course  the  above  remarks  only  apply,  in  their 
fuU&st  sen.w,  to  advanced  youths  and  adults ;  but 
exactly  the  same  matters,  as  to  principle,  occasionally 
occur  in  connection  with  the  verbal  element  in  the 
education  of  young  children.  These  should  be  de-alt 
with,  in  a  very  simple  manner,  as  far  aa  possible  on  the 
lines  suggested. 

To  take  a  simple  illustration,  let  us  suppose  that  a 
child  is  reading  about  a  small  boy's  first  ride  in  a  rail- 
way carriage,  and  comes  to  the  sentence,  "  Ob,  mother, 
do  look  at  the  houses  all  running  by  1 "  Without  let- 
ting the  little  reader  go  on  to  the  correction  which  will 
doubtless  be  found  in  the  following  lines,  the  educator 
can  make  this  an  opportunity  for  asking  such  ques- 
tions as :  Have  you  ever  seen  houses  run  ?  Do  you 
think  they  can  run  ?  Why  not  ?  Thus  the  element 
of  inaccuracy  in  the  judgment  is  made  obvious,  for  the 
words  express  something  which  is  opposed  to  known 
truths. 

Then  the  unfitness  of  the  observer  for  giving  a  sound 
and  accurate  judgment  about  what  was  happening 
might  be  brought  out,  by  such  questions  as,  "  Do  little 
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boys  know  very  much  ?  Do  they  understand  all  that 
happens  around  them  (as,  how  the  engine  can  draw 
the  carriages)  ?  Do  older  people  sometimes  make  mis- 
takes ?  Does  it  look  as  though  the  houses  moved  ? 
"What  does  move  1 

Stages  of  Development  in  Knowledge— That  know- 
ledge does  not  come  to  us  in  an  absolutely  clear,  full, 
and  final  form  in  the  first  instance,  none  would  be 
likely  to  dispute.  Even  intuitions,  though  they  can 
never  be  said  to  alter  their  essential  characters,  become 
more  clear  aud  definite  after  repeated  experiences.  It 
is  this  progress  in  clearness,  definiteness,  and  fulness, 
of  ideas  with  which  we  are  concerned  in  tracing  the 
stages  in  the  development  of  knowledge  ;  for  as  ideas 
become  more  precise  in  form,  and  more  rich  in  content, 
30  also  will  judgments,  reasonings,  and  the  whole  of 
organised  knowledge. 

Dr.  Lindner  says :  "  Not  clearness,  therefore,  but 
obscurity  is  the  original  form  of  consciousness,  aa  is  the 
case  with  the  new  born  child,  the  majority  of  animals, 
and  with  the  adult  in  the  condition  of  sleep."  So  also 
Dr.  Hoffding  remarks  :  "  Distinctness  and  individuality 
are  relative  conceptions,  and  our  ideas  may  in  this  respect 
pass  through  a  whole  scale.  The  ideas  of  children  and 
of  primitive  men  have  often  a  certain  abstract,  vague, 
and  general  character,  because  they  do  not  distinctly 
apprehend  and  hold  fast  the  individual  shades  and 
differences.  At  the  first,  only  particular  sidt-s  of  the 
object  are  apprehended  and  preserved." 

The  same  fact  is  insisted  upon  by  Dr.  Ward,  who 
indicates  the  character  of  infantile  presentations  thus  : 
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"  In  place  of  the  many  things  which  wo  can  now  see 
and  hear,  not  merely  would  there  then  be  a  confused 
presentation  of  the  whole  field  of  vision  and  of  a  mass 
of  undistinguished  sounds,  hut  even  the  difference 
between  sights  and  sounds  themselves  would  be  without 
its  present  distinctness." 

An  infant,  or  any  person  suddenly  called  upon  to 
deal  with  what  we  should  ordinarily  call  utterly  un- 
known experiences,  may  he  described  as  looking  out  upon 
the  vague  and  vast  unknown  ;  except  that  there  would 
be  the  recognition,  with  what  we  have  termed  absolute 
implicitness  by  the  infant,  but  with  more  or  less 
explicitness  by  an  adult,  of  a  something  which  it  may 
be  possible  to  know. 

The  first  necessity  for  knowledge  in  such  a  case  ia  to 
be  able  to  make  out  some  element  of  difference  in  the 
general  presentation.  This  will  probably  consist  of  sug- 
gestions of  limits  or  boundaries,  of  some  kind  or  other. 
These  will  then  gradually  become  more  and  more  clear 
and  definite  until  tlie  whole  is  more  or  less  completely 
marked  off  into  areas.  The  content  and  significance  of 
these  areas  will  doubtless  remain  as  vague  as  ever  for 
some  considerable  time.  But  a  beginning  has  been 
made.  This  may  be  regarded  as  the  first  stage  in  the 
development  of  knowledge. 

When  so  much  has  been  accomplished,  the  marking 
off  of  concrete  differences,  more  or  less  superficial,  is 
likely  to  go  on  to  a  very  considerable  extent-  In  this 
way  each  of  the  areas,  or  smaller  wholes,  into  which  the 
original  presentation  was  divided,  will  themselves  be 
known  as  consisting  of  distiuguisbable  details  or  parts. 
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Also  the  kuowledge  of  these  parts  will  become  clearer  | 
and  more  definite  through  repeated  experiences.  To 
again  quote  Dr.  Ward :  "  Because  things  are  so  often  a 
world  within  themselves,  their  several  parts  or  members 
not  only  having  dietinguishing  qualities  but  moving  and 
changing  with  more  or  leas  independence  of  the  rest,  it 
comes  about  that  what  is  from  one  point  of  view  one 
thing  becomes  from  another  point  of  view  several,  like 
a  tree  with  its  separable  branches  and  fruits,  for 
example."  Such  a  marking  off  of  the  first  recognised 
wholes  into  their  smaller  wholes  or  constituent  parts,  is 
the  second  stage  of  knowledge. 

There  then  remains,  in  general  terms,  only  the  know- 
ledge of  the  relations,  qualities,  laws,  and  principles, 
which  are  involved  the  great  total,  the  constituent 
wholes,  and  their  details,  to  be  acquired.  To  know  these 
exhaustively  it  will  be  necessary  to  have  a  complete 
knowledge  of  the  minutest  details  of  each  of  the  parts. 
Herein  lies  the  third  stage  of  knowledge,  which  is 
obviously  a  very  wide,  and  practically  unlimited,  region, 

Leibnitz  has  called  these  three  stnges  of  knowledge 
the  clear,  the  distinct,  and  the  adequate.  Knowledge 
is  clear  when  we  are  able  to  mark  off  wholes  from  each 
other,  in  the  first  division  of  the  total  presentation.  It 
is  distinct  when  we  know  each  separate  and  distinct 
part  of  a  whole.  To  know  in  these  stages  means  to 
have  such  clear  and  definite  percepts  that  we  can,  as  a 
rule,  without  hesitation  or  mistake,  recognise  or  identify 
a  whole,  or  part,  as  auch-and-auch.  Knowledge  la 
adequate  when,  if  ever,  we  know  all  about  all  the  parts 
of  a  whole. 
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These  stages  may  be  illustrated  by  the  following 
example.  We  have  clear  knowledge  of  an  oak  tree 
wlieu  we  are  able  to  clearly  mark  it  ofl'  from  anything 
that  is  not  a  tree,  and  also  from  other  trees,  so  that  we 
are  almost  invariably  right,  under  ordinary  conditiona, 
when  we  say  :  this  is  an  oak  tree.  When  we  can,  in 
a  similar  manner,  distinguish  between  the  trunk, 
branches,  roots,  leaves,  blossoms,  seeds,  and  all  the 
essential  botanical  parts  of  a  tree,  we  have  distinct 
knowledge  of  the  tree.  If  we  are  able  to  att;iin  to  a 
knowledge  of  every  constituent  element  and  of  every 
principle  concerning  the  nature,  development,  and  life 
of  the  tree,  and  its  direct  relations  to  other  wholes,  we 
might  approximate  to  an  adequate  knowledge  of  it,  as  a 
whole. 

The  way  in  which  knowledge  gradually  grows  in  the 
mind  has  been  very  aptly  compared  to  experiences  on  a 
foggy  morning,  A  person  walking  along  and  looking 
straight  ahead  sees  nothing  but  a  boundless  misty 
vagueness  before  him.  Presently  there  looms  before 
him  a  kind  of  intensified  and  limited  vagueness,  making 
in  the  general  vagueness  a  suggestion  of  a  something 
definite  within,  or  behind  it.  Further  progress  makes 
the  suggest! veness  more  definite,  and  it  may  be  that  a 
guess  is  hazarded  as  to  its  being  some  animal,  a  man,  or 
a  house.  Soon  after  there  is  no  longer  any  doubt  as 
between  these,  for  the  outline  lias  become  so  definite 
that  it  is  clearly  that  of  a  house.  This  is  the  point 
when  knowledge  is  clear. 

As  he  gets  nearer  to  the  house  he  sees  that  it  is  a 
cottage  built  of  bricks,  with  a  thatched  roof,  and  four 


windows  at  the  front.  Next  he  comes  up  to  the  build- 
ing and  sees  all  the  external  details.  If  we  suppose 
him  to  enter  the  house,  go  into  each  room,  and  care- 
fully take  account  of  every  concrete  detail,  he  could 
thus  gain  a  distinct  knowledge  of  it. 

Now  the  fog  may  he  assumed  to  have  disappeared, 
aud  the  full  sunlight  to  be  shining  upon  the  house  and 
its  surroundings.  There  is  no  further  obstacle  to  a 
complete  knowledge  of  all  the  concrete  constituents  of  ; 
the  object.  Not  all  at  once,  however,  are  all  the 
details  seen  and  known.  Much  practical  effort  and 
concrete  analysis  must  be  gone  tlirough  before  com- 
pletely distinct  knowledge  is  gained. 

From  this  point  there  is  only  the  purely  rational    j 
obscurity  which  has  to  be  explored.     The  progress  in 
this  is  very  similar  to  the  previous  advance.     Of  course 
at  the  present  time,  when  the  opportunities  for  getting 
knowledge  are  so  numerous,  and  aids  so  plentiful  and 
efficient,  it  is  not  easy  to  realise,  so  fully  and  in  such 
detail,  all  the  mental  difficulties.     But  if  we  consider 
how  the  race  has  advanced  through  what  we  should 
call  the  absurdest  superstitions  about  material  thinga 
to  exact  scientific  knowledge  of  them,  we  shall  under-  j 
stand  more  of   what  is  actually  involved  in  rational  1 
progress. 

If,  then,  the  traveller  pursues  his  inquiries  until  he  I 
understands  all  about  all  the  details  of  the  house,  in  I 
the  light  of  all  that  each  of  the  physical  sciences  has  to  1 
tell  or  suggest  about  them,  then  he  is  in  the  way  of  j 
obtaining  adequate  knowledge  about  the  object  as  a.j 
whole. 


I  A  few  words  of  detail  about  each  of  the  stages  may 

help  to  make  matters  still  clearer. 

I.  Clear  Knowledge — Doubtless  it  will  have  been 
noticed  that  clear  knowledge  involves  the  intiution  of 
a  thing  as  a  distinct  whole.  This  wholeness  is  the 
first  element  of  what  we  have  called  thingness.  There 
ia  no  suggestion  of  parts  or  contents  involved  in  it, 
much  less  any  apprehension,  however  vague,  of  thera. 
Hence,  clear  knowledge  may  be  said  to  include  all 
primary  intuitions,  and  percepts,  of  things.  But  the 
complex  and  immediate  percept,  known  as  such,  is 
wholly  excluded. 

Knowledge  which  falls  short  of  the  definiteness  and 
accuracy  required  for  clear  knowledge,  in  the  sense 
tfiat  one  is  frequently,  say,  mistaking  an  oak  tree  for 
an  elm  tree,  and  otherwise  confusing  wholes  with  one 
another,  is  said  to  be  obscure. 

Lieboitz  says :  "  A  notion  is  obscure  when  it  is 
not  sufficient  to  enable  us  to  recognise  the  thing  which 
it  represents;  when,  for  example,  I  remember  some 
flower  or  animal  which  1  have  formerly  seen,  but  this 
remembrance  is  not  sufficient  to  enable  me  to  recognise 
its  image,  or  to  discriminate  it  from  others  which  re- 

;  semble  it.     When,  again,  I  think  of  some  term  .... 

\  which  has  never  been  sufficiently  explained,  such  for 

example  as  the  ....  term  cause  ....  the  proposi- 

j  tion  is  obscure  into  which  such  a  notion  enters."  (A.  S. 

Baynea'  translation.) 
The  element  of  indefiniteness  in  ordinary  thought  is 

I  well  pointed  out  by  Dr.  Isambard  Owen,  iu  the  follow- 
ing passage  :  "  Or  take  the  evidence  of  lan-rnage  (it  is 
I : 
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a  practical  point),  and  mark  bow  vagueoess  of  arith-j 
metic  conception  [perception]  reflects  and  even  ex-' 
^gerates  iteelf  in  vagiieneBs  of  arithmetic  diction.  1 
Onr  grammars  contain  an  ample  list  of  numerals ;  the  J 

State  supplies  a  set  of  standard  measures  ;  bat  in  epeech  I 
and  writing,  even  the  most  careful,  numerals  and  terms  I 
of  measurement  bave  to  give  place  to  a  host  of  words,  t 
such  as  'many,'  'few,'  'large,'  'small,'  'often,'  'seldom,*! 
to  which  it  is  difficult  to  attach  any  definite  meaning  I 
We  are  fain,  however,  to  use  them,  not  precisely! 
because  our  conceptions  [perceptions]  are  eqnallyj 
vague,  but  because  they  are  still  not  definite  enougli  toa 
find  arithmetical  expression." 

AJlhuugh  it  is  not  usual  to  re-apply  the  names  clear^i^ 
distinct,  aud  adequate,  to  stages  of  development  ia'l 
what  is  termed  purely  rational  kuowledge,  yet  theral 
would  seem  to  be  much  to  recommend  such  a  course.^ 
Those  who  liave  studied  the  pure  sciences,  and,  more  e 
pecially  those  who  have  studied  the  mental  sciences,  will  I 
know  that  there  is  the  same  kind  of  development  in  the  J 
power  to  clearly  apprehend  the  purely  rational.  We  shall,  i 
therefore,  brielly  point  out  how  the  terms  do  so  apply. 

In  the  realm  of  what  is  known  as  pure  reaaon,  clearl 
knowledge  will  embrace  all  ratioual  intuitions,  and  I 
simple  primary  forms  of  conceptual  judgment.  Thel 
accurate  marking  off  of  presentations  from  percepts^l 
percepts  from  concepts,  pleasures  from  pains,  desiresff 
from  willings,  feeling  from  knowing,  and  the  like,  ■ 
be  included  under  clear  knowledge.  All  knowled| 
which  fails  to  rightly  and  Jiabitually  mark  these  < 
from  each  other  will  be  obscure. 
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It  is  interesting  to  uutice  bow  the  individual  is  con- 
stantly repeating  this  cycle  of  progress  in  knowledge, 
tliroughout  his  life.  If  a  man  who  had  lived  in  a  city 
all  his  life,  and  knew  next  to  nothing  of  practical 
affairs  beyond  the  limits  of  a  business  office,  were 
required  to  distinguish  one  dog  from  another  in  a  pack 
of  hounds,  be  would,  probably,  very  keenly  realise  tlie 
fact  that  he  had  eyes  which  had  not  yet  learnt  to  see 
in  this  particular  sphere. 

Much  in  the  same  way  men  who  have  had  a  long 
traiuing  in  practical  affairs,  or  even  in  the  physical 
sciences,  are  at  first  wholly  at  a  loss  in  attempting  the 
mental  sciences ;  and  are  very  apt  to  consider  such 
subjects  as  little  better  than  elaborate  verbal  frauds. 
Their  mental  eyes  are  not  yet  opened  to  mental 
objects.  But  none  such  need  despair,  for  they  have 
eyes  which  may  be  opened. 

2.  Distinct  Knowledge. — This  corresponds  to  and 
includes  all  complex  purcupts.  There  will  be,  so  far  as 
the  concrete  is  concerned,  no  concept  element,  known 
as  diQ'erent  from  the  percept,  in  it.  It  is  simply  the 
application  of  the  conditions  of  clear  knowledge  to  each 
and  every  distinct  part  of  a  concrete  whole. 

If  there  be  so  much  indefiniteness  or  iucompletoness 
in  such  knowledge  that  one  part  ia  more  or  loss  fre- 
quently taken  for  another,  then  the  knowledge  is,  from 
this  point  of  view,  said  to  be  confused. 

With  regard  to  the  application  of  the  term  in  the 
sphere  of  the  purely  rational,  our  knowledge  will  he 
distinct  when  we  can  tlistiuguish  definitely  between  the 
constituent  elements   in  a  complete  concept,  e.g.,  the 
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concepts  of  animality  and  rationality  as  composing  thefl 
concept  of  humanity.  Wtien  there  is  failure  in  t>hiB| 
respect  the  knowledge  is  confused. 

Aa  Dr.  Sully  says :  "  A  boy  has  a  distinct  idea  c 
coal  when  he  clearly  distinguishes  and  graaps  togethea 
aa  a  whole  its  several  qualities,  as  its  black  colour,  itfl 
fraugibility,  combustibility,  &c.     On  the  other  hand,l 
an  idea  ia  indistinct,  hazy,  or  ill-defined,  when  the  con-j 
stituent  qualities  of  the  objects  are  not  thus  distinctlyi 

represented A  concept  is  indistinct  ^ 

apt  to  be  confused  with  a  kindred  concept.     Thus  i 
boy  studying  history  has  confused  notions  when  he  does  J 
not  discriminate  an  a^ressive  from  a  defensive  war,  a  J 
limited  from  an  absolute  monarchy,  and  so  forth." 

One  can  hardly  help  being  struck  with  the  tremendous  J 
difficulty,  often  amounting  to  practical  impossibility,  of  J 
really  knowing  every  distinct  part  of  some  very  complei 
wholes.     And  this  becomes  more  and  more  true  aaM 
knowledge  advances,  for  definite  differences  of  structurejl 
nature,  and  function  of  details,  wlucli  were  previously^ 
thought  to  be  non-distinctive  parts  of  a  part,  are  beingi 
constantly  discovered.     Anatomy  and  chemistry  givftj 
good  examples  of  this. 

It,  therefore,  becomes  a  question  aa  to  how  far  know-j 
ledge  must  go  before  it  can  be  said  to  be  really  distinct 
For  practical  purposes  it  is  sufficient  to  have  a  know-J 
ledge  of  the  more  important  and  obviously  distinguislt 
able,  parts.  But  it  is,  perhaps,  well  to  take  an  ideall 
-standard  of  knowledge,  and  to  admit  that  there  are4 
comparatively  few  things,  if  atiy,  of  which  wo  can  really  4 
have  exhaustively  distinct  knowledge. 
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Liebnitz  thus  distinguishes  between  confused  and 
distinct  knowledge  :  "  It  is  coafused  wben  we  are  not 
able  to  enumerate  marks  sufficient  to  discriminate  the 
thing  from  others,  although  it  may,  in  reality,  have  such 
marks  and  ref[uisites  into  which  its  notion  may  be 
resolved.  Thus.  .  .  .  painters  and  other  artists  discern 
well  enough  what  is  well  or  ill  done ;  but  often  are  not 
able  to  give  a  reason  for  their  judgment,  and  reply  to 
those  who  inquire  what  it  ia  that  displeases  them  in  the 
work,  that  there  is  something,  they  know  not  what, 
wanting. 

"  But  a  distinct  notion  ia  such  aa  the  aaaayers  have 
concerning  gold,  by  marks  and  tests  which  are  Kutficient 
to  distinguish  it  from  all  other  similar  bodies.  ...  A 
distinct  knowledge  of  an  indefinable  notion  is  ...  . 
possible  when  it  is  primitive  or  self-evident— that  is, 
when  it  is  ultimate."  In  other  words,  intuitions  are 
included  in  distinct  notions. 

3-  Adequate  Knowledge.— From  wliat  has  already  been 
said  it  will  have  been  gathered  that  adequate  knowledge 
must  mean  perfectly  exhaustive  and  correct  knowledge 
about  an  object.  Strictly  understood,  it  implies  that 
condition  of  knowledge  in  which  it  is  clearly  seen  that 
all  is  in  all,  as  Jacotot  says.     But  this  is  omniscience. 

In  this  strict  sense  wo  cannot  be  said  to  have  ade- 
quate knowledge  of  any  one  thing,  for  to  do  so  we  must 
know  everything  about  everything.  For  example,  can 
we  claim  to  know  everything  about  our  own  alphabet  ? 
We  can  certainly  have  a  completely  distin'it  knowledge 
of  it,  for  it  is  easily  analysed  into  its  geometrical 
elements  of  outline.     But  when  we  go  beyond  this  we 
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have   to   regard   \t    aa   a   system    o£    thought-symbol  1 
elements.     This  brings  as   to   a  consideration  of   i 
functions  and  principles  of  language,  and  at  once  we  ara 
in  a  boundless  region  of  tact  and  philoaopliy. 

Adequate  knowledge    may,  indeed,   be  regarded  as 
wholly  impossible  for  us.  We  can  only  hope  to  more  and 
more  approximate  to  it  as  our  knowledge  and  powers  in- 
crease.    Leibnitz  said  that  adequate  knowledge  is  intui- 
tive and  perfect.  For  all  knowledge  to  be  intuitive  would 
mean  tliat  there  would  bo  no  knowledge  in  our  present 
sense  of  the  term.     An  omniscient  individuiil  does  not   , 
learn,  relate,  compare,  and  so  on  ;  he  simply  cognises  in  an 
absolutely  immediate  and  complete  sense.     He  cannot 
be  said  to  analyse  or  synthesise,  for  everything  must  j 
come   to   him   already   analysed   and   synthesised, 
universal  and  perfect  intuition. 

Both  the  concrete  and  the  purely  rational  elements  ] 
of  knowledge  are  included  in  adequate  knowledge.  J 
There  is.  therefore,  no  need  to  speak  of  the  latter  l 
separately.  All  knowledge  that  falis  abort  of  being- j 
adequate  is  described  as  inadequate,  or  imperfect. 

We  may  illuatrato  the  application  of  the  stages  of  j 
knowledge,  in  the  casp  of  a  jodgraent,  by  the  following. 
The  judgment  "  all  dogs  are  quadrnppds  "  is  clear,  in  a  j 
perceptual  sense,  when  the  concrete  ideas  of  dog  and  I 
quadruped,  and  the  significance  of  inclnding  both  in  | 
the  same  group,  are  clear.     It  ia  clear,  in  a  concepbnid  j 
sense,  when  the  concepts  of  dog  and  quadmped,  and  ] 
the  significance  of  the  relation  between  them,  are  clear. 
The  judgment  ia  distinct  when  all  the  elements  of  the 
percepts,  or  of   the  concepts,    are   distinct.      It   will  ' 


approximate  to  the  adequate,  when  more  or  leas  of  all 
the  perceptaal  and  conceptual  elements  of  fact,  si^i- 
fication,  implication,  and  univeraa!  inttir-relation  and 
dependence,  are  known.  We  must  know  the  concrete 
and  rational  details  involved  in  the  arriving  at  the 
judgment  inductively,  and  their  deductive  implications. 

Of  adequate  knowledge  Liobnitz  says :  "  When  every- 
thing which  enters  into  a  distinct  notion  is  distinctly 
known,  or  when  the  last  analysis  is  known,  the  know- 
ledge 13  adequate,  of  which  I  scarcely  know  whether 
a  perfect  example  can  be  oft'ered ;  the  knowledge  of 
numbers,  however,  approaches  near  to  it." 

So  does  the  greatest  of  all  human  possessions  come  to 
man.  There  are  the  first  frightened  peeps  into 
the  great  unknown :  then  the  timid  gaze :  the  shy 
reaching  forth  of  the  hand  :  the  hesitating  grasping  of 
things :  and  the  doubting  appropriation  of  the  facts  of 
life  and  thought.  Then  follow:  ihe  earnest  strivings 
to  know  truly :  the  realisation  of  the  infinity  of  know- 
ledge :  the  thrilling  and  sometimes  lasting  joys  of 
conquest :  and  the  strength  of  the  humility  of  knowing 
3  ignorance. 


CHAPTER  IX 

OENBBAL  PHINCIPLKS  OF  EDOOATION— fcojifinHnl) 

Again  we  have  to  deal  with  the  general  "  principle  of 
development "  in  education,  from  the  point  of  view  ot 
greater  detail  with  regard  to  a  particular  aspect  ot 
it.  It  will  be  well  to  remind  ourselves  that  when  we 
speak  of  the  educational  principle  of  development, 
we  mean  the  manner  in  which  the  educator  should 
use  certain  kinds  of  educative  influences  so  as  to 
bring  about  the  greatest  possible  harmony  and  co- 
operation between  the  developing  mind  and  the 
educating  processes. 

The  Principle  of  Development. — Whereas  we  were 
treating  of  the  elements  of  knowledge,  and  the  educa- 
tional principles  connected  therewith,  under  tlie  title 
of  the  development  of  ideas,  we  have  now  to  speak  of 
the  educational  principles  derived  from  a  consideration 
of  the  nature  and  development  of  what  we  may  call  the 
units  of  knowledge.  A  unit  of  knowledge  may  be 
said  to  be  the  apprehension,  however  vague  and  super- 
ficial at  first,  of  any  whole  of  experience.  Obviously 
this  will  take  us  to  sensations  ns  the  first  units  of 
knowledge ;  after  which  will  follow  the  realisation  of 
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physical  wholes,  when  tlie  sense  organs  begin  to  do 
their  work  more  definitely. 

I.  From  the  Concrete  to  the  Abetraot. — It  will  be  seen 
that  further  light  is  thrown  upon  this  maxim,  by  what 
has  been  aaid  about  the  development  of  knowledge 
from  the  clear  to  the  distinct,  and  then  to  the  ade- 
quate. But  it  ia  not  necessary  to  do  more  than  draw 
attention  to  the  tact  that  we  thereby  learn  that  there 
is  a  progress  in  tlie  clearneaa,  aa  well  as  the  fulness,  of 
ideaa.  We  must  not  expect  that  first  ideas  will,  ordin- 
arily, be  quite  clear  and  definite,  any  more  than  that 
they  will  be  full  and  accurate. 

3.  From  the  Known  to  the  Unknown. — We  now  see 
that  what  ia  iirat  known  is  very  imperfectly  known  to 
begin  with,  and  that  we  have  to  proceed  from  a  very 
vague,  indefinite,  and  incomplete  knowledge  of  a  thing, 
to  a  more  clear,  distinct,  and  appro.ximately  adequate 
knowledge  of  it.  Also  we  find  that  large  unknown 
wholes  are  first  divided  into  smaller  unknown  wbole.i, 
at  least  in  many  cases ;  and,  although  the  large  whole 
is  the  better  known  in  that  we  have  still  further 
analysed  it,  yet  the  new  units  will  probably  be  almost, 
if  not  quite,  as  unknown  as  the  inclusive  unit  was  at 
first. 

Thua  we  have  what  we  may  call  the  reciprocal 
truth  of  the  converse  of  this  maxim.  Tliat  ia  to  say. 
whilst  it  is  true  that  we  are  proceeding  from  what  we 
first  l^now  to  what  at  first  was  not  known,  we  are 
also  advancing  from  a  slight  knowledge  of  a  whole  to 
a  much  fuller  mastery  of  it.  From  the  latter  point  of 
view  we  are  progressing  from  the  less  known  to  the 
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more  known,  with  respect  to  the  Bame  inclusiTe  antt  ' 
of  etperieace  and  knowledge.  This  truth  must  bo  j 
recognised  and  remembered  by  the  educator,  or  he  will  j 
be  likely  to  take  wrong  attitudes  towards  the  maxim. 

Let  it  be  carefully  noted  that  both  points  of  view  ] 
apply  to  the  same  unit  of  knowledge.     For  example.  ' 
when  an  individual  learns  about  levers,  he  should  first   1 
be   called  upon  to  tell  how  he   has   iiaiued   help   in  i 
movinfi:  and  lifting  heavy  bodies  from  simple  meehani-  I 
cal  aids,  or  has  seen  others  do  so.     A  boy  may  have  | 
noticed  the  large  and  heavy  piles  of  luggage  which  i 
porter   is   able   to   raise   and   move  by  means  of  his 
specially-constructed  Itarrow.     lie  will  also  know  how  i 
very  greatly  a  claw-hammer  helps  in  drawing  ont  a  nail  1 
from  a  piece  of  wood,  and  a  poker  in  loosening  the  fire,  | 
These  items  of  general,  and  more  or  less  super6cia], 
knowledge   are  brought   together  to  prepare  for,   and  J 
assist  in,  the  discovery  of  more  exact  practicRl  know- 
ledge al>out  levers.     He  is,  tlierefore,  proceeding  from  1 
the  more  known  to  the  more  or  less  unknown. 

But,  on  the  other  hand,  in  so  far  as  his  previous  i 
knowledge  was  really  knowledge  about  levers  which  1 
it  is  now  proposed  to  extend  and  make  more  exact,  hej 
is  progressing  from  the  less  known  to  the  more  known,  ' 
in  his  knowleiige  of  levers.  This  is,  after  all,  only  two  j 
ways  of  stating  the  same  truth,  but  the  putting  of  the  1 
point  explicitly  may  prevent  possible  confusion. 

The   gradual   development  of   knowledge,  from   the  1 
latter  point  of  view,  also   deserves  attention.     There 
is  first  the  progress  from  one  thing  that  is  sl^htlj  j 
known  to  another  which  is  also  slightly  known ;  then  1 
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iiere  is  the  advance  from  slight  knowledge  to  a  fuller 
'knowledge  of  the  same  inclusive,  or  separate,  unit  of 
knowledge;  and,  finally,  we  have  the  growth  from  a 
comparatively  fuller  knowled<;e  of  a  thing  to  a  more 
and  more  full,  scientific,  and  profound  knowledge  of 
it.  These  stages  move  consecutively  with  regard  to 
the  same  unit  of  knowledge,  but  concurrently  as  to 
different  units. 

Having  regard  to  any  fresh  step  in  knowledge, 
simply  as  a  fresh  step,  then  the  statement  of  the 
maxim :  from  the  more  known  to  the  less  known, 
must  be  held  to  havn  an  invariable  and  universal 
application.  In  other  words,  we  must  always  provide 
for  interpreting  the  presentative  by  the  representative : 
for  understanding  the  new  by  means  of  the  old :  and 
for  growing  out  of  what  we  are  into  that  which  we  are 
becoming. 

3-  From  the  Simple  to  the  Complex. — Again  we  get 
further,  and  valuable,  knowledge  of  the  significance  of 
this  maxim.  We  have  previously  described  the  simple, 
for  educational  purposes,  as  tliat  which  is  well  known, 
familiar,  and  under  such  control  that  it  can,  as  a  rule, 
be  readily  and  accurately  applied  either  in  theory  or 
practice.  But  it  is  necessary  that  we  should  have 
some  idea  as  to  what  are  to  be  regarded  as  the  first 
forms  of  the  simple,  in  the  development  of  knowledge 
in  the  individual.  It  is  most  important  that  we  shocdd 
know  this,  because  such  things  will  constitute  the  best, 
and  the  only  really  trustworthy,  points  of  departure 
for  imparting  knowledge. 

There  can  hardly  be  any  question  as  to  the  truth  of 
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the  fact  that  every  first  unit  of  knowledge  roust  come  I 
from  within  the  limits  of  the  individoal's  own  experi- 
ence. What  we  want  to  know,  therefore,  is  :  what  are 
the  first  ideas  which  the  individual  is  likely  to  derive 
from  his  experiences  of  his  surroundings,  with  regard 
to  any  given  knowledge-subject  which  the  educator 
usually  employs. 

Fortunately  there  is  very  general  agreement  as  to 
what  are  the  first  units  of  knowledge  in  some  subjects, 
and  the.te  will  at  least  form  a  basis  for  obtaining  some 
support  from  practical  thought  for  what  we  shall  urge 
as  the  truly  scientific  view.  Thus  in  geography  most 
educationists  would  agree  that  the  proper  matter  to  start 
with  is  the  child's  knowledge  of  his  own  surroundings, 
and  that  this  should  be  so  organised  as  to  lead  on  to 
all  the  ordinary  forms  of  geographical  knowledge. 

Again,  the  view  that  grammar  should  begin  with  the 
sentence,  because  it  is,  either  in  a  full  or  elliptical  form, 
the  first  unit  of  language  knowledge  which  the  child 
acquires,  is  usually  accepted  as  the  right  one.  That 
writing  should  be  introduced  by  drawing,  and  that 
formal  and  symbolic  reckoning  (arithmetic)  ought  to  be 
preceded  by  concrete  grouping  and  mental  exercises, 
are  generally  recognised  educational  truths. 

Now  the  scientific  justification  for  such  views  is  the 
fact  that  in  each  case  the  foundations  of  the  educational 
exercises  are  laid  within  the  sphere  of  the  child's  own 
actual  experience  and  present  knowledge  j  though  the 
latter  is  more  or  less  implicit,  in  so  far  as  the  formal 
organisation  of  it  is  concerned.  This  point  must  be 
emphatically  insisted   upon,  and   constantly  borne    in 


I  mind.  It  is  the  whole  withiu  the  beginner's  knowledge 
l«nd  experience  which  must  be  made  use  of,  and  not  a 
I  more  perfect  and  comprehensive  one  which  is  quite 
[  familiar  and  easy  to  the  ordinary  adult,  or  to  the 
educator. 

Much  leas  should  it  be  a  whole  which  represents,  not 
the  primal,  but  tlie  present  knowledge  possession  of  the 
race.  And  yet  many  have  advocated  this  last  named 
whole,  and  some  even  still  use  it  Geograpliy  was 
formerly,  and  in  some  cases  is  still,  begun  with  an  out- 
line account  of  the  geography  of  the  world.  To  begiu 
with  the  whole  of  one's  native  land  is  equally  bad,  for 
it  is  quite  as  much  an  unknown  world  to  the  child. 

The  teaching  of  history,  strangely  enough,  is  still  in 
the  stage  oE  practical  blundering,  except  in  the  case  of  a 
few  scientific  thinkers,  notwithstanding  the  recognition 
of  its  intimate  connection  with  geography.  It  is  thought 
that  beginning  vrith  vivid  biographical  accounts  of 
some  of  the  most  striking  or  important  personages  of 
former  times  is  a  suSicieut  simplification  of  the  subject 
matter ;  whilst  a  good  many  hold  that  a  short  outline 
sketch  of  a  brief  period  of  the  earliest  history  of  the 
fatherland,  with  plenty  of  illustrations,  will  do  all  that 
is  required.  Others,  again,  still  hold  to  the  "  good  old 
way,  the  ancient  plan  "  of  beginning  with  the  creation 
of  the  world,  and  working  down  through  a  very  brief 
sketch  of  all  the  history  of  all  the  nations. 

But  surely  history  should  begin,  like  geography, 
with  the  knowledge  of  the  home  life.  If  the  child 
realises  anything  at  all,  it  must  kuow  something  about 
the  changes  connected  with  its  own  life.     The  change 


from  the  home  life  to  the  school  life,  from  the  achool  | 
for  younger  to  that  for  oldur  scholars,  from  a  day  | 
school  to  a  boanjinir  .school:  the  aigDiScant  change 
from  the  dress  of  childhood  to  that  of  youth :  the 
difference  between  the  dress  of  a  grandmother  and 
grandfather  aud  that  of  a  grown-up  sister  and  brother : 
the  oomparisou  of  the  oi^anisation  and  government  of 
the  home  with  those  of  the  achool;  old  houses,  and 
local  customs,  institutions,  and  tradilions :  the  disused 
canal  beside  the  busy  railway :  and  the  hke,  all  form 
starting  points  for  biographical,  social,  local,  political, 
coiumercial,  and  national  history. 

Reading  is  another  subject  which  is  not  yet  generally, 
or  completely,  delivered  from  the  bondage  of  educa- 
tional ignorance.  A  more  widespread  recognition  of 
the  fact  that  the  combined  aural  and  visual  whole 
should,  as  in  the  case  of  the  vocal  and  aural  whole, 
be  a  sentence  is  required.  This  does  not  exclude  the 
giving  of  single  words  as  a  preliminary  to  short  i 
sentencus ;  for  such  a  proceeding  is  quite  in  accord 
with  the  development  of  language.  The  first  efforts  in  [ 
language  consist  of  single  word  sentences,  that  iSj 
exclamations.  To  exclaim  "Man  I  "and  to  point  with 
the  finger,  is  a  combination  of  vocal  and  gesture  lan- 
gui^e,  and  has  some  such  meaning  as :  that  is  a  man  ; 
here  is  a  man  ;  or,  I  see  a  man  there. 

We  have  discussed  this  point  is  some  detail,  because 
we  are  of   opinion  that  much   hindrance   arises,  and   . 
great  mischief  is  often  caused,  in  relation  to  the  earliest 
stage  of  education,  owing  to  iniaconceptions  about  it, 
or  the  want  of  a  clear  and  detiuite  realisation  of  the. J 


•uth.     It  is  of  the  greatest  momeut  that  we  should 
ITiiiiderstftod,  an  J  endeavour  always  to  realise  iu  practitie, 
those  words  of  Festalozzi :  "  The  circle  of  knowledge 
commeuces    close    rouiid    a    man,   and    from    theuce 
^_  I    stretches  out  concentrically." 

^^M      Such  are  the  conditions  which  will  provide  the  order 

^^H  ^^  greatest  simplicity.     And   this   will   be  still   more 

^"       eSeetively  secured  if  careful  consideration  be  given  to 

the  gradual  progress  from  clear  to  distinct,  and  from 

distinct  to  adequate,   ideas,  in  each  separate  item  of 

knowledge.     At   first    a   brief    outline   of    the   whole 

should   be   considered,   until   its   general  nature   and 

significance,   from  the  practical  staodpoint,  are  made 

reasonably  clear  and  permanent,     Then  may  come  the 

fuller  nud  fuller  detail,  until  all  the  important  parts  of 

the  whole  are  also  made  clear,  and  so  the  idea  of  the 

whole    becomes   distinct.     Later   on  still   higher   and 

I  deeper  knowledge  of  the  powei-s,  relations,  and  laws  of 

i  the  matter  should  be  attempted. 

This  maxim,  like  all  the  others,  should  be  understood 

iu  its  detailed   meaning.     It   should  be  stated  thus : 

from  simple  to  simple,  from  simple  to  complex,  from 

I  complex  to  more  complex,  from  complex  to  simple. 

I  4-  From  the  Farticulor  to  the  General. — We  find,  in  the 

I  foregoiug  chapter,  a  very  definite  confirmation  of  what 

had   previously  been   laid    down    about   tliis   maxim. 

I  There  is  the  same  progress  from  the  one  to  the  many, 

I  and  from  the  knowledge  of  facts  to  a  knowledge  of  the 

reasons  for  them.    But  that  knowledge  of  the  one  which 

suggests,  and  enables  ua  finally  to  work  out,  the  higher 

^^^Jmowledge  of  the  many,  is  now  seen  to  be  itself  a  matter 
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o£  gradual  aiid  systematic  growtli,  wliich  ueeds  time 
and  care  for  its  successful  culUvatiou. 

Another  point  also  is  impressed  upou  us,  There  is  a 
second  way  in  which  we  can  be  said  to  move  from  the 
general  to  the  particular.  The  first  way  is  through  the 
purely  rational  process  of  deductive  reasoning.  But 
from  the  practical  point  of  view  the  greater  wholes, 
which  contain  smaller  wholes,  are  often  in  themselves 
a  unity  representing  a  class.  Thus,  to  look  out  upon  e 
forest  is,  in  a  very  implicitly  practical  sense,  to  begin 
with  an  impression  of  a  class.  In  such  cases  it  is  clear  J 
that  the  movement  of  analysis  is  from  the  general  toa 
the  particular. 

But  all  this  is  quite  implicit  from  the  point  ot  view  I 
of  the  beginner  ;  aud  is  only  worthy  of  notice,  because 
it  involves  the  conditions  through  which  the  educator.  J 
can  encourage  the  concurrent  development  of  the  ideasl 
ot  the  general  and  the  particular.     We  previously  drew] 
attention  to  the  fact  of  such  a  simultaneous  develop-.l 
ment  being  inevitable  ;  and  we  now  see  how  it  can  ba] 
assisted,  by  arranging  that  the  beginner  shall  have  a 
many  helpful  experiences  of  the  above  kind  as  can  \ 
conveniently  provided. 

The  full  statement  of  this  principle  will  be :  Froro 
the  particular  to  the  particular,  from  particulars  to  t 
general,  from  the  general  to  the  more  general,  and  froniB 
the  general  to  the  particular. 

I'estalozzi  says ;  "  It  is  a  chief  business  of  educatiM 
to  pass  from  distinctly  perceived  individual  notions  b 
clear  general  notions  "  (De  Garmo).  The  other  poiE 
of  view  is  expressed  by  Oomenius  in  his  maxims. 
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says  :  "Nature  begins  all  its  Enrmation  from  generals, 
and  thence  proceetis  to  specialise  ....  A  painter  in 
painting  a  portrait  does  not  draw  first  the  iiose,  then 
the  ears,  etc.,  but  outlines  the  whole  man  on  canvas 
roughly  with  chalk,  and  then  proceeds  to  fill  in.  So 
with  instruction,  the  outline  should  first  be  given." 
"  Everything  should  be  so  taught  aa  to  show  how  it  is 
and  becomea — i.e.,  per  causas.  Priora  should  come  first, 
and  poateriora  next ;  and,  therefore,  whatever  is  pre- 
sented aa  an  object  of  knowledge,  should  be  presented 
first  generally,  and  thereafter  in  its  parts.  All  the 
parts  of  a  tiling  should  be  known,  even  the  more 
minute,  none  being  omitted :  also  its  order,  situation, 
and  connection  with  other  things  "  (Laurie). 

Ur.  C.  A.  McMurry  remarks  that  "  Perfect  vigour 
of  thought  which  we  aim  at  in  education,  is  marked  by 
strength  along  three  lines — tlie  vigour  of  the  individual 
ideas ;  the  extent  and  variety  of  ideas  under  control ; 
and  the  connection  and  harmony  of  ideas." 

5.  From  the  Indefinite  to  tbe  Definite. — This  is  a  maxim 
with  which  we  have  not  hitherto  dealt.  It  is  peculiarly 
appropriate  to  the  development  of  knowledge,  from  the 
educational  standpoint.  To  get  clear,  distinct,  and 
approximately  adequate  ideas,  we  miiat  pass,  more  or 
less  slowly,  through  the  obscure,  confused,  and  very 
inadequate,  stages  of  such  ideas. 

Mr.  Herbert  Spencer  has  put  this  matter  very  clearly 
and  convincingly.  He  saya  :  "The  first  perceptions  and 
thoughts  are  extremely  vague.  As  from  a  rudimentary 
eye,  discerning  only  the  diflerence  between  light  and 
darkness,  the  progress  is  to  an  eye  that  distinguishes 
2c 
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kitiiis  aud  gradations  of  colour,  and  details  of  form,  n 
the  greatest  exactness ;  so,  the  intellect  as  a  whole  and  isll 
each  faculty,  beginning  with  the  rudest  discriminations  ■ 
among  objects  aud  actions,  advances  towards  discrimi-l 
nations  of  increasing  nicety  and  distinctness.  .  .  .  Ifel 
is  not  practicable,  nor  would  it  be  desirable  if  practiivl 
able,  to  put  precise  ideas  into  the  undeveloped  mind. 

"  Only  as   the   multiplication   of   experiences   gives  I 
material  for  definite  conceptions — only  as  observation,* 
year  by  year  discloses  the  less  conspicuous  attributesJ 
which   distinguish    things    and    processes    previously 
confounded  together — only  as  each  class  of  co-existencesl 
and  sequences  become  familiar  through  the  recurreDceal 
of  cases  coming  under  it — only  as  the  various  classes  a 
relations  get  accurately  marked  off  from  each  other  by] 
mutual  limitation ;  can  the  exact  definitions  of  advance 
knowledge  become  truly  comprehensible. 

"Thus  in  education  we  must  be  content  to  set  oua 
with   crude   notions.     These  we    must   aim   to   maks^ 
gradually   clearer    by   facilitating    the   acquisition 
experiences   such   as  will   correct,  first   their  greate 
errors,  and  afterwards  their  successively  less  market 
errors.     And  the  scientific  formula  must  be  given  onl^a 
as  fast  as  the  conceptions  are  perfected." 

The  same  point  is  emphasised  by  Plato  in  whi 
appears  to  be  the  contradictory  assertion  that  the  chilA 
must  be  taught  the  false  before  he  can  learn  the  truej 
But  this  must  not  be  taken  to  mean  that  the  educato 
is  to  deliberately  misrepresent  things  to  the  learns 
and  get  him  to  learn  that  which  is  known  to  be  falw 
On  the  contrary,  this  is  just  what  the  educator  mast 
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alrove  all  things  avoid,  Hia  chief  fimctinn  is  to  help 
the  beginner  to  learn  truth  through  truth  to  the  greatest 
possible  extent.  It  ia  because  only  vague  and  superficial 
notions  of  things  can  at  first  be  given  to  the  learner,  and 
that  these  can  only  be  more  or  less  dimly  understood, 
that  misleading  and  false  ideas  are  sure  to  arise  in  the 
ignorant  mind. 

Even  the  most  learned  scientist  is,  at  first,  in  just 
such  a  condition,  when  engaged  in  trying  to  work  out 
new  lines  of  thought  and  action.  And  those  who  have 
had  experience  in  teaching  older  pupils,  and  adults, 
well  know  how  difficult  it  is  to  get  them  to  form  first 
ideas  about  new  knowledge-subjects,  and  how  that  it  is 
still  more  difficult  to  correct  the  misleading  sugges- 
tions which  the  misconceptions  of  these  first  notions 
involve. 

Great  caution  ought,  therefore,  to  be  exercised  as  to 
the  use  of  fairy  tales.  By  all  means  let  the  first 
presentations  of  knowledge  be  as  vivid,  graphic,  and 
striking  as  possible ;  but  in  education,  as  elsewhere,  it 
is  the  ease  that  truth  is  stranger  than  fiction,  and 
certainly  it  is  vastly  more  helpful.  To  carefully  build 
up  in  the  child's  mind,  when  it  is  iu  its  most  receptive, 
responsive,  and  retentive  stage,  just  what  we  know  we 
shall  have  to  endeavour  to  pull  down  again  because  it 
is  unsound,  and  prejudicial  to  that  which  is  accurate  and 
valuable,  is,  to  say  the  least  of  it,  not  very  wise  or 
economical.  As  stories  of  "bogies"  are  often  perma- 
nently disastrous  to  the  moral  nature,  so  are  others 
likely  to  be  to  the  intellectual  powers. 

Children  love  not  fairy  tales  because  they  are  false. 
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Int  by  reasoaol  their  wonderfnlneaa.   EquaDyw 

to  the  cfafld  are  the  storiea  of  real  adTentnre  in  n 

laods,   amongst  strange  sorroondings,  with   ferociooBl 

aniniiilff  and  sav^e  men.     The  facts  of  science  maj  be  9 

made  equally  soiprising  and  attractive  to  them,  if  tfaeyj 

ftre  carefully  presented  with  Terbol  ptctarasqw 

allowable  literary  art. 

A  grave  mbconception  as  to  the  edncadonal  mgniG-^ 
cance  of  the  history  of  the  race  seems  to  as  to  underlie  I 
the  ordinary  advocacy  of  the  oae  of  ancient  fairy  tales  I 
and  tradiUooal  folk-lore.  Xow,  we  ought  not  to  repeat  I 
even  the  manner  of  the  racial  development  in  so  Ear  as  I 
we  have  reason  to  hold  that  it  has  been  nuschievous  I 
or  iindeHirablc.  Much  less  ought  we  to  repeat  the  I 
material ;  for  this  would  be  to  go  back  to  primitive  J 
savagery,  both  mentally  and  morally.  Again,  the  J 
proportion  of  the  lengths  of  the  different  stages  of  I 
development  in  the  race  are  more  or  less  inversely  1 
related  in  the  development  of  the  individual  of  to-day.  ,1 
Primitive  man  was,  for  nearly  the  whole  of  his  life,  in  I 
that  Ntajje  of  development  which  children  of  to-day  I 
should  pans  through,  and  in  many  respects  beyond,  in  1 
tlieir  first  seven  years. 

Just  in  the  same  way  an  adult  of  the  present  timel 
will,  as  a  rule,  pass  through  the  perceptual  stage  of  af 
new  knowledge-subject  in  a  fraction  of  the  time  in  1 
which  a  child  would  do  so;  and,  in  many  cases,  the  J 
adult  will  be  able,  practically,  to  begin  with  the  con- J 
ceptual  elements  of  a  fresh  subject. 

If  these  contentions  be  allowed,  it  is  clear  that  there'fl 
are  sovernl   conditions  which   we   should   insist  uponl 


before  makiny  use  of  the  auggeationa  of  racial  develop- 
ment. Much  more  will  these  apply  to  the  aiicient 
products  of  racial  development.  First,  then,  we  ought 
to  satiafy  ourselves  that  the  influence  involved  in  the 
telling  of  fairy  tales  is  a  desirable  one.  There  can  be 
but  little,  if  any,  doubt  that  it  is  an  entirely  effective, 
and,  from  that  point  of  view,  a  desirable  one. 
The  excited  interest,  vigorous,  and  even  absorbed, 
attention  which  stories  arouse,  are  the  most  valuable 
and  effective  agents  in  early  development.  We  may 
tlierefore  accept  thrilling  stories  as  having  an  educational 
place  and  function  in  early  life. 

Next  we  must  consider  to  what  end,  and,  therefore, 
for  what  period,  such  an  influence  should  be  used. 
Without  discussing  this  point  in  detail,  we  will  take  it 
as  generally  allowed  that  the  purpose  of  such  stories  is 
to  introduce  a  more  exact  and  serious  knowledge  about 
things.  If  this  be  admitted,  it  will  probably  also  be 
granted  that  their  systematic  use  ought  to  be  discontinued 
so  soon  as  the  powers  of  attention  and  work  become 
somewhat  steady  and  vigorous.  We  should  suggest 
that  this  is  the  case  by  the  seventh  year  at  the  latest. 

Again,  it  is  necessary  to  very  carefully  examine  the 
question  of  the  wisdom  of  employing  very  old  material 
for  our  purposes.  It  must  be  remembered  that  tradi- 
tional folk-lore  represents,  to  a  considerable  extent,  the 
real  beliefs  of  our  forefathers,  due  to  what  we  consider 
to  be  their  gross  ignorance  and  consequent  superstitious- 
ness.  If  this  be  so,  to  invite  children  to  receive  and 
retain  such  material  is  to  subject  them  to  a  lower  form 
of  development,  instead  of  introducing  them  to  a  higher. 
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One  other  very  serious  objection  to  the  use  of  talei 
which  are  ia  direct  opposition  to  the  truths  of  natu 
and  knowledge  is  that  their  use  violates  the  maxims: 
from  the  known  to  the  unknown :  and,  from  the  simple  I 
to  the  complex.  Ordinary  fairy  tales  and  folk-lore  aie  I 
not  only  beyond  a  child's  experience,  but  outside  experi-  I 
ence  altogether.  And  inasmuch  as  they  encourage  the  I 
personifying  tendency  of  the  little  learner,  they  directly  J 
lead  to  error,  and  make  the  path  to  truth  very  much  j 
harder  to  travel. 

If  it  be  urged  that  such  stories  give  special  pleaaurs'J 
to  children,  it  may  be  replied  that  experience  shows  1 
that  e^iually  attractive  stories  based  upon  actual  facta  ■ 
give  just  as  much  present  pleasure,  and  provide  an  f 
abiding  source  of  further  enjoyment,  instead  of  future  | 
difficulties.  All  who  have  observed  little  children  will  [ 
know  how  hardly  they  part  from  their  beliefs  in  the  I 
personality  of  some  of  their  toys,  especially  if  they  have  j 
been  encouraged  in  what  is  supposed  to  be  their  very  J 
clever  imaginings,  but  which  are  but  the  mistakes  of  1 
profound  ignorance. 

That  period  in  the  history  of  the  race  in  which  life^  I 
personality,  and  intelligent  design — as  in  the  human  ] 
being — are  attributed  to  each  of  the  separate  powers  \ 
of  nature,  as  then  known  (which  anthropologists  t 
nically  apeak  of  as  animism),  is  doubtless  an  inevitable  I 
feature  in  human  development ;  but  these  errors  should  J 
be  corrected  by  the  better  knowledge  which  we  poseee 
and  not  fostered  by  repeating  that  which  expresses^ 
original  ignorance. 

The  chief  value  of  the  old  fairy  tales,  traditions,  and  I 
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folk-lore,  is  to  serve  as  models  to  thu  educator  as  to  the 
form  in  which  he  may  expect  verbal  conimunication  to 
be  most  effective,  in  very  early  years.  As  Dr.  Karl 
Lauge  points  out,  the  fairy  tale  involves  no  definite 
limitations  of  time  or  apace.  It  ia  simply  "  once  upon 
a  time,"  "  long,  long  ago,"  aa  to  when  things  happened  ; 
and  tliere  is,  as  a  rule,  no  definite  place,  or  scene  of 
action ;  vfhilst  fairies  can  transport  themselves  to  the 
uttermost  ends  of  the  earth  in  the  twinkling  of  an  eye. 
These  features  are  not  originally  due  to  a  profound  and 
luxurious  power  of  constructive  imagination,  but  to 
ignorance,  and  want  of  power  to  realise  the  details  and 
relations  of  space,  time,  energy,  and  the  Hke. 

Here  then  are  the  elements  through  which  we  may 
make  the  very  (siirliest  communications  most  attractive 
aud  effective  :  straogeness,  wonderfulness,  and  magical- 
ness,  in  the  auuse  that  the  details  of  the  real  relations 
of  time,  space,  power,  process,  aud  sequence,  are  more 
or  less  ignored.  After  all,  therefore,  we  see  that  it  is  the 
element  of  indefiniteness  which  is  the  essential  feature. 
And  this  is  so  because  of  its  appropriateness  to  the 
child's  powers  and  experiences,  and  its  consequent  in- 
ability to  grasp  either  detail  or  dependence.  It  is  the 
manner,  and  not  the  matter,  which  is  of  real  value. 

Surely,  therefore,  the  proper  thing  to  do  is  to  subject 
children  to  the  fairy  tale  material  of  our  own  times  and 
knowledge.  The  fairy  tales  and  wonders  of  science, 
history,  travel,  adventure,  and  the  like,  will,  we  hold, 
satisfy,  in  the  best  form,  every  possible  requirement  of 
the  case.  If  this  be  so,  then  the  period  during  which 
we  seek  to  get  progruss  through  proceeding  from  the 


indefinite  to  the  indelioite,  and  so  gradually  to  thai 
defiuite,  will  be  very  much  shorteaed.  The  old  method.l 
is  quite  off  the  line  of  approach  to  the  definite,  and,  I 
therefore,  tends  to  prolong  the  period  of  indefinibsl 
ideas. 

Plato  haa  the  following  on  this  point :  "  Shall  we  juat.i 
carelessly  allow  children  to  hear  any  casual  tales  which  I 
may  be  devised  by  casual  persons,  and  to  receive  into  I 
their  minds  ideas  for  the  most  part  the  very  opposite  of  I 
those  which  we  should  wish  them  to  have  when  they  I 
are  grown  up  ?  .  .  .  Then  the  first  thing  will  be  to  I 
establish  a  censorship  of  the  works  of  fiction,  and  let! 
the  censors  receive  any  tale  of  fiction  which  is  good,  I 
and  reject  the  bad;  and  we  will  desire  mothers  and  I 
nurses  to  tell  their  children  the  authorised  ones  only.  I 
Let  them  fashion  the  mind  with  such  tales,  even  mora| 
fondly  than  they  mould  the  body  with  their  hands  j; 
but  most  of  those  which  are  now  in  use  must  be  di»* 
carded  "  (Dr.  Jowett). 

Broadly  speaking,  we  should  say  that  the  maxim  ::l 
from  the  indefinite  to  the  definite,  requires  that  tha  I 
educator  should  first  endeavour  to  impart  general! 
ideas  about  the  more  obvious  and  superficial  featarea  of  I 
an  object.  This  should  be  done  by  an  outline  sketch! 
of  the  whole.  Not  that  this  is  to  be  supplied  wholly  # 
by  him.  The  learner  must  tell  all  he  knows,  and  dia- 1 
cover  as  much  more  as  possible,  under  wise  guidance,! 
before  communicated  information  is  made  use  of.  This 
involves  the  mastery  of  moat  of  the  more  or  less  indefi-fl 
nite  elements  of  knowledge  connected  with  any  giveuj 
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Next  we  must  make  a  closer  analysis  of  eaeli  of  the 
main  features,  or  constituent  wholes,  and  so  gain  a 
fuller  and  clearer  idea  of  them  and  of  the  unit  whole. 
When  we  have  thus  arrived  at  a  practically  complete 
kuowledge  of  the  cliiet  characteristics  of  each  of  the 
main  features,  or  constituent  wholes,  and  their  concrete 
relations  to  each  other  and  the  tot;d,  we  may  consider 
that  we  possess  definite  ideas  about  the  matter.  Thus 
we  have  progressed  from  the  indefinite  to  the  definite 
iu  its  simpler  and  less  profound  form. 

Finally  we  gu  on  making  further  and  further  an- 
alyses till  almost  every  practicable  particle,  or  feature, 
of  the  whole  is  known  to  us.  For  arriving  at  such  a 
result,  the  previous,  or  first,  form  of  definite  idnas  is  a 
necessary  condition.  In  this  way  we  proceed  from  the 
definite  to  the  still  more  definite. 

We  have  made  reference  only  to  concrete  ideas,  or 
percepts,  in  describing  the  three  stages,  but  the  same 
order  of  progress  applies  to  the  formation  of  purely 
rational  ideas.  It  will  be  seen,  therefore,  that  the 
maxim  applies  separately,  to  the  concrete  or  perceptual 
form  of  knowledge,  and  likewise  to  the  abstract  or  con- 
ceptual form.  This  is  because  the  stages  of  develop- 
ment are  definitely  repeated  with  regard  to  these ;  as 
they  are  also  repeated,  in  difl'erent  proportions  as  to 
the  length  and  intensity  of  each  stage,  in  all  markedly 
new  departures  in  knowledge  during  later  life, 

Tlie  Principle  of  Information-— The  opinion  that  the 
chief,  if  not  sole,  end  of  so-called  education  is  the  im- 
parting of  as  much  information  as  possible  in  a  given 
time,  was  formerly,  and   in  many  cases  is  still,  held. 


But  this  is  in  direct  conflict  with  the  views  of  ed 
tion  which  we  have  contended  for.  Yet  the  view 
an  much  iuforination  as  possible  should  be  given,  ia 
by  110  means  entirely  excluded  from  having  a  proper 
place  and  function  in  a  scientific  system  of  educative 
development.  For  we  can  only  educate  through 
information,  experiential  and  verbal,  and  the  more 
knowledge  we  can  impart  the  better.  Whenever  in- 
formation is  really  imparted  more  or  less  educational 
development  must  result,  whether  this  be  designed  and 
systematic,  or  incidental  and  unmethodical.  Hence 
the  greater  the  amount  of  information  imparted,  within 
reasonable  limits,  the  larger  will  be  the  resulting 
development. 

Herbart  expresses  the  counection  between  education 
and  information  thus  :  "  I  have  no  conception  of  edu- 
cation without  insti'uction,  just  as,  conversely,  in  this 
book  at  least,  I  do  not  acknowledge  any  iustructioa 
which  does  not  educate.  Whatever  arts  and  acquire- 
ments a  young  man  may  learn  from  a  teacher  for  the 
mere  sake  of  profit,  are  as  indifferent  to  the  educator  aa 
the  colour  he  chooses  for  his  coat.  But  how  his  circle 
of  thought  is  being  formed  is  everything  to  the  teacher, 
for  out  of  thoughts  come  feelings,  and  from  them  prin- 
ciples and  modes  of  action. 

■'  To  think  out  in  relation  to  this  chain  of  develop- 
ment each  and  everything  that  can  be  offered  to  the 
pupil  and  find  a  place  in  his  mind,  to  inquire  how  each 
is  connected  with  the  whole,  liow  one  part  must  follow 
another,  and  again  become  a  link  to  that  which  succeeds 
— this,  applied  to  the  treatment  of  individual  objects. 


affords  an  intinite  number  of  problems  to  the  teacher, 
and  also  unlimited  material,  by  the  help  of  whidi  he 
can  ceaselessly  think  over  and  criticise  all  the  know- 
ledge and  works  accessible,  as  well  as  all  the  principal 
occupations  and  exercises  he  must  carry  on." 

The  great  difference  between  the  educationist  and 
the  informationist  is  that  the  former  regards  the  im- 
parting of  information,  in  the  first  place,  as  only  a 
means  of  education,  though  finally  as  an  end;  whilst 
the  latter  always  regards  it  as  an  end,  and  looks  upon 
education  as  being  merely  the  giving  of  information, 
or  rather  offering  the  individual  an  opportunity  of  ap- 
propriating it,  it  he  can.  The  educationist  asks  :  How 
can  I  80  impart  information  that  it  shall  draw  out, 
exercise,  develop,  and  improve  the  mental  powers,  and 
thus  make  the  learner  able  to  actiuire  knowledge  in 
the  most  easy  and  effective  way ;  but  the  informa- 
tionist only  concerns  himself  with  the  endeavour  to 
thrust  upon  the  individual  as  much  information  as  it 
seems  advisable  for  him  to  have.  The  educationist  ia 
ever  striving  to  secure  development  by  his  work ;  but 
the  mere  informationist  is  only  educative  in  so  far  as 
he  cannot  avoid  it,  and  ia  driven  to  make  use  of 
(iducational  processes  by  the  inevitable  necessities  of 
the  case. 

We  may,  therefore,  say  that  education  proper  pre- 
pares for  ihc  adequate  reception  of  information,  as 
such;  and  that  appropriate  information,  as  such, 
should,  as  a  rule,  be  given  only  when  the  powers  and 
processes  necessary  for  its  most  effective  appropriation 
have  been  satisfactorily  developed.     In  other  words. 
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the  time  to  give  information,  at  least  to  any  consider-  1 
able  extent,  otherwise  than  as  directly  necessary  to  I 
illustrate  the  details  in  educative  processes,  is  when 
the  learner  has  acquired,  through  systematic  educational 
influences,  the  power  to  apply  knowledge  obtained  to 
the  solution  of  problems,  the  interpretation  of  the  ex- 
periences of  others,  and  the  invention  of  more  or  less 
simple  forms. 

When  the  learner  is  thus  able  to  deal  with  informa- 
tion, as  such,  the  more  he  is  provided  with  the  better, 
so  long  as  it  does  not  injuriously  interrupt  a  proper 
rate  of  progress.  For  in  this  way  the  mind  is  richly 
stored  with  material  which  is  always  helpful  to  the 
fuller  and  freer  interpretation  of  both  old  and  new 
forms  of  knowledge,  as  well  as  being  a  pleasurable  and 
profitable  poasesaion  in  other  directions.  Also  the 
novelty  thus  provided  is  demanded  by  the  principle 
of  interest  as  a  constant  stimulus  to,  and  reward  for, 
vigorous  attention  and  reproductive  aud  constructive 
effort. 

Further,  this  is  necessary  to  the  proper  progress  of 
knowledge.  A  wearisome  repetition  of  the  same  small 
circle  of  knowledge  as  based  upon  experience,  is  likely, 
in  the  long  run,  to  prove  comparatively  barren  and 
unsatisfactory  with  respect  to  the  total  development.  | 
Whilst  it  is  absolutely  essential  that  education  must 
begin  within  the  sphere  of  present  experience  and 
knowledge,  it  is  not  less  important  that  it  should 
gradually  extend  to  knowledge  more  and  more  remote 
from  the  actual  environment  and  personal  experience.  . 
Information  is  an  important  and  valuable  means  of 
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securing  tliii3  extension;  and  rational  inference  is  t.he 
only  other  means  of  so  doing. 

Information  which  13  thus  given,  should,  to  a  large 
extent,  be  of  the  greatest  possible  practical  utility.  As 
was  pointed  out  in  the  discussion  on  the  element  of 
the  "utility  value"  of  educative  forms  of  knowledge, 
practical  lite  is,  in  many  respects,  the  starting-point 
and  goal  of  knowledge.  It  is  as  necessary,  therefore, 
aa  it  is  pleasurable  and  profitable,  to  relate  our  know- 
ledge as  closely  and  extensively  as  possible  with  our 
lives.  We  cannot  escape  doing  this,  to  a  very  con- 
siderable extent ;  and  it  is  allowable  and  advisable  that 
we  should  seek  to  do  it  in  every  reasonable  way. 

Dr.  Bain  says,  of  the  ordinary  facts  of  knowledge :  "  In 
30  far  as  they  are  devoid  of  connection  and  system,  they 
are  information  solely.  In  so  far  as  they  can  be  em- 
bodied in  an  orderly  scheme^a  descriptive  method, 
which  facilitates  both  the  recollection  and  the  under- 
standing of  them,  they  rise  to  some  sort  of  training. 
They  require  the  pupils  to  master  the  scheme,  and  so 
give  them  possession  of  it,  as  an  art  that  they  may 
themselves  employ  in  dealing  with  .similar  detail."  It 
is  this  power  which  comes  from  drilling  in  the  art  of 
systemising  which  makes  the  learning  of  Latin  so 
valuable  a  mental  training. 

"All  those  facts  that  relate  to  useful  operation  in  the 
arts  of  life,  that  serve  to  guide  artificers  iu  their  work, 
and  to  instruct  every  one  how  to  obtain  desirable  ends, 
constitute  a  vast  body  of  useful  information.  The 
recipes  of  cookery,  the  arts  of  industry  anti  of  manu- 
facture, the  cure  of  disease,  the  procedure  in  courts  of 
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liiw,  are  Tiioat  valunlile  as  information;   but  they  are  1 
not  regarded  as  giving  ns  any  form  of  ilisoipline. 

"  Nevertheless,  it  is  not  a  low  order  of  intelligencaJ 
that  has  taken  in,  remembered,  and  is  able  to  fipplT"! 
an  extensive  atock  of  maxims  of  pmctice  and  ntiKty  I 
in  various  departments.  There  may  not  be  anything  J 
amounting  to  high  discipline,  but  there  is  an  expendi-  f 
ture  of  good  intellectual  force.  The  higher  the  cha- 
racter of  the  work,  the  more  scope  is  there  for  fine  j 
discrimination  or  accurate  perception,  in  order  to  suit  I 
means  to  the  end  ....  and  when  we  touch  the  highera 
degrees,  we  come  upon  something  that  involves  the  bet 
faculties  or  forces  of  the  mind. 

"  The  truth  is,  that  for  the  higher  professions  thefl 
extent  of  practical  knowledge  is  such  that  it  cannot  befl 
comprehended,  held  together,  or  rendered  sufficiently* 
precise,  unless  we  have  a  certain  amount  of  science  andfl 
scientific  method,  such  as  would  probably  come  witbinfl 
the  scope  of  discipline." 

The  Idgh  mental  value,  and  great  practical  import-l 
ance  of  information,  as  such,  must  not  be  lost  sight  o 
in  education.     But  it  should  be  remembered  that  the] 
mind  whicli  has  not  had  its  powers  and  skill  first  de-^ 
veloped  is  either  lumbered  or  crushed  with  a  mass  <  " 
material.     Not  information  but  power  to  use  it  is  thel 
first  aim  of  education.     As  Locke  puts  it:  "The  buai-j" 
nesB  of  education  is  not,  as  I  think,  to  make  the  youngi 
perfect  in  any  one  of  the  sciences,  but  so  to  open  and, 
dispose  their  minds  as  may  best  make  them  capable  o 
any  when  they  shall  apply  themselves  to  it." 

The  great  danger  to  be  avoided  is  what  has  been  1 
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called  eDcyclnpaMlism.  or,  as  old  writers  on  education 
termed  it,  pansophisni.  Strangely  enough,  Comenins, 
great  thinker  though  he  was,  believed  in  panaophism. 
"Let  all  the  arta  and  sciences,"  he  said,  "  be  taught  in 
their  elements  in  all  schools,  and  more  fully  at  each 
successive  stage  of  the  pupil's  progress.  It  is  hy  know- 
ledge that  we  are  what  we  are,  and  the  necessary  con- 
clusion from  this  must  be, '  Let  all  things  be  taught  to 
all ' "  (Laurie). 

Professor  Laurie  remarks  on  this  passive :  "  The 
mind  stored  with  facts,  even  if  these  bo  ordered  facta, 
will  not  necessarily  be  much  raised  iu  the  scale  of 
humanity  as  an  intelligence.  The  natural  powers  may 
be  simply  overweighted  hy  the  process,  and  the  natural 
channels  of  spontaneous  reason  choked." 

Speaking  of  the  curriculum  of  the  American  schools 
of  to-day.  Dr.  C.  A.  McMurry  says :  "  Children  have 
too  much  to  learn.     They  become  pack-horses,  instead 

of  free  spirits  walking  in  the  fields  of  knowledge 

The  cultivation  therefore,  of  a  many-sided  interest 
ceases  to  be  a  blessing  as  encyclopjEdic  knowledge 
becomes  its  aim."  He  adds  that  we  must  not  identify 
"  many-sided  interest  with  encyclopedic  knowledge,  but 
[with]  such  a  detailed  study  of  typical  forms  in  each 
case  as  will  give  insight  into  that  branch  without  any 
pretension  to  exhaustive  knowledge." 

But  culture  value  in  information  must  not  be  neglected, 
for  this  makes  life  richer  and  more  delightful  to  the 
individual,  and  to  the  community.  This  should,  there- 
fore, be  freely  supplied  through  appropriate  aubjecta. 
The  giving  of  such  through  appropriate  subjects  ia  a 
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very  important  condition  ;  for,  we  aubiait,  to  use  i 
of  the  choicest  extracts  of  the  great  literary  classics  f 
the  purpose  of  grararaatical  analysis,  parsing,  and,  abovefl 
all,  of  paraphrase,  is  much  more  likely  to  prevent  theiT 
possibility  of  getting  any  culture  influence  from  theml 
than  to  obtain  even  a  suggestion  of  it.  It  is  not  byJ 
mechanically  pulling  artistic  wholes  to  pieces  that  wal 
realise  their  aathetic  beauties.  Literature  should  ba'l 
presented  as  literature,  and  not  as  grammar,  composition,  I 
etymology,  arehteology,  or  history. 

So  also  the  culture  elements  in  history  and  geography  J 
must  be  kept  quite  clear  from  the  more  technical  aspects,! 
if  they  are  to  liave  their  proper  culture  effect.  Similarly,! 
with  respect  to  music  and  colour-work,  there  must  bel 
definite  efforts  to  secure  the  realisation  of  the  purely! 
astlietic  values  of  a  sotig  or  a  picture,  apart  from  the! 
technical  details  which  are  necessary  for  the  production  I 
of  the  actual  results.  It  is  true  that  the  more  fully  the  I 
practical  details  are  understood  the  deeper  and  truer! 
the  purely  artistic  appreciation  is  likely  to  be;  but! 
the  two  things  are  distinct,  as  is  shown  by  the  fact! 
that  persons  with  really  no  technical  knowletige  often! 
have  the  keenest  possible  appreciation  of  art,  whilst! 
there  are  those  who  have  learnt  to  produce  the  mechan-l 
ical  effects  of  art  but  are  quite  without  real  artistic! 
feeling. 

We  can  now  estimate  more  accurately  the  exact  place 
and  functions  of  institutions  for  students  who  are  aboutj 
eighteen  years  of  age,  and  upwards.  If  such  students 
have  been  subjected  to  an  ordinarily  full  course  of  scien-J 
tific  education  during  their  childhood  and  youth,  they.l 
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ate  no  longer  either  in  need  of,  or  suitable  for,  the  usual 
processeg  of  education  as  carried  on  by  a  formal  educator. 
The  iniJividual  ought  to  have  arrived,  fully  equipped, 
at  the  stage  of  self-educatiou,  All  that  is  necessary, 
therefore,  should  be  the  supplying  of  appropriate,  accu- 
rate, and  advanced  information. 

Hence  one  of  the  chief  functions  of  such  institutions 
as  universities,  university  colleges,  technical  colleges, 
and  all  places  of  learning  of  these  kinds,  is  to  provide 
the  most  complete  and  profound  forms  of  information. 
We  may  say  that  all  such  as  these  should  be  places 
whose  function  is  iuformatioual  rather  than  educational. 
Nevertheless,  it  is  as  necessary  in  them,  as  elsewhere, 
that  information  should  be  presented  in  a  scientifically 
educational  way,  if  the  student  is  to  derive  the  greatest 
aud  highest  good  from  it. 

But  the  very  highest  function  of  such  institutions  is 
to  encourage,  provide  for,  and  assist  the  student  in  that 
self-education  which  seeks  to  develop  the  productive 
and  inventive  ability  to  its  best  form.  Hence  research, 
investigation,  experiment,  scieutitic  theorisation,  inven- 
tion, and  constructive  and  destructive  criticism,  should 
be  well  provided  for  at  such  centres. 

The  Principle  of  Symboliam. — From  the  point  of  view 
of  progress  in  knowledge,  language  is  something  upon 
which  we  must  constantly  exercise  severe  and  search- 
ing criticism,  But  it  is  also,  in  its  relation  to  logic,  an 
instrument  of  criticism,  for  in  so  far  as  words — whose 
content  of  meaning  is  for  the  time  being  a  known  and 
fixed  quantity— will  Ht  into  certain  verbal  forms,  and 
fultil  the  proper  logical  laws,  they  thereby  prove  them- 


selves  to  be  worthy  of  rational  credence,  or  otberwisBtf 
with  respect  to  defiuite  iatereoces  and  implications. 

In  80  far  as  the  self-cousistency  of  the  verbal  ex-'. 
presaion  of  judgmeuts  is  concerned,  we  can  test  thisj 
hy  the  laws  of  deductive  logic.  For  example:  if  i 
writer  argued  that  all  hoys  are  mischievous,  later  oal 
mentioned  that  all  boys  are  scholars,  and  finally  con-f 
eluded  by  asserting  that  it  followed  from  what  he  had'l 
said  that  all  scholars  are  mischievous,  logic  would  sliowl 
that  the  very  words  which  are  used  do  not  allow  offl 
such  a  conclusion.  In  the  first  two  judgments  therm^ 
is  no  implication  of  all  scholars,  and,  therefore,  ther 
is  ill  tliem  no  justification  tor  making  any  judgmend 
about  all  scholars. 

The  educator  must  demonstrate  such  principleE 
these  in  simple  and  concrete  cases,  so  that  the  learn« 
may   be  able  to  guard  himself   from   the  dangers  i 
language.     Since,  in   his   early  years,  the   learner   : 
unable  to  grasp  logical  principles,  as  sucli,  he  shoula 
be  drilled  in  what  we  may  call  concrete  logic,  of  i 
simple   and   practically   useful    kind.      For   exampl^ 
that  great  type  of  all  syllogistic,  or  deductive,  reasoif 
ing,  wliich  is  involved  in  the  following:  all  money  ujl 
useful ;   all  farthings   are   money ;   therefore,  all   fai 
tilings  are  useful;  should  he  concretely  demonstrated 
Let  there  be  provided  four  convenient  boxes  labellet 
"  all  money,"  "  useful,"  "  all  farthings,"  and  "  money." 

Then  the  boxes  may  be  placed  near  to  each  oth& 
and  connected   by  pieces  of  cardboard  on  which  t 
predicate  word  is  written.     Thus  could   be   arrangi 
a  concrete  form  of  the  first  two  sentences.     Nest  t 
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learner  should  be  led  to  see  that  since  the  farthings  are 
said  to  l)e  mouey  there  is  do  reason  why  they  should 
not  be  put  in  the  box  in  the  firat  line.  So  also  with 
regard  to  the  box  labelled  "  money  "  in  the  second  line. 
But  this  is  only  possible  in  that  the  box  on  the  first 
line  is  said  to  represent  "  all  mouey."  If  it  h.id  been 
"  some  money "  i.he  case  would  be  different.  This 
poiflt  could  be  worked  out  more  fully  afterwards,  and 
thus  other  forms  of  syllogisms  would  he  demonstrated. 

When  things  have  been  arranged  as  just  suggested, 
it  will  be  quite  clear  that  nil  farthings  may  be  said  to 
be  u^ful.  It  is  true  that  tliis  kind  of  demouatmtion 
gives  an  almost  purely  quantitative,  or  class  meaning, 
to  syllogistic  reasoning ;  but  there  is  no  real  objection 
to  this,  since  it  is  certainly  the  only  way  in  which  it 
can  be  intelligently  understood  in  the  percept  period ; 
and  such  a  form  of  it  leads  up  to  the  conceptual  usage. 

If  it  be  agreed  that  such  a  process  is  likely  to  prove 
helpful  to  the  learner,  by  forming  habits  of  scientifi- 
cally critical  thought,  then  it  ought  to  be  regulnily 
provided  for,  at  least  in  the  finishing  exercises  of  each 
important  stage  of  development.  Much  more  ought 
the  principles  of  logic  to  be  a  conscious  possession  and 
power  in  the  case  of  the  self-educator. 

Some  practical  knowledge  of  the  inductive  canons 
of  criticism  should  also  be  given.  Especially  should 
this  be  the  case  if  we  accept  the  conclusion  that  some 
form  of  natural  science  knowledge  ought  to  be  the  first 
to  he  imparted  to  the  young  mind.  Nothinjr  is  more 
necessary,  or  likely  to  be  more  helpful,  than  lo  get  the 
youthful  thinker  to  recognise,  in  however  simple  and 


practical  a  form,  that  there  ruay  often  be,  and  gener-  1 
ally  is,  a  plurality  of  causes  for  a  given  effect;  and, 
therefore,  the  real  problem  is  to  satisfy  ourselves  that,  I 
iu  a  particular  inatauce,  it  is,  and  can  be,  only  such-  1 
and-sitch  a  cause  which  is  actually  present.  Thiq;^ 
involves  an  application  of  the  logical  "  method  of  differ 


To  give  a  very  simple  example :   an  inkstand  majj 

have  been  left  on  a  table  in  the  schoolroom  at  the  end.] 
of  morning  school, and  at  the  beginning  of  the  afternooa  j 
work  it  may  be  found  lying  on  the  floor,  near  the  table,! 
and  broken  to  pieces.     An  inquiry  may  be  undertaken  I 
as  to  how  this  came  about.     Even  very  young  childreQl 
would  be  able  to  suggest  several  possible  causes,  siiollLfl 
as:    someone   purposely  threw  it  down; 
dentally  knocked  down  by  a  pupil  when  j 
table ;  it  was  puslicd  down  wlien  some  books  were  pul 
on  the  table ;   the   table  has  been  moved,  and  it  wa£ 
sbiiken   of!';   there   has   been  a  heavy  storm  of  winclj 
and  it  was  blown  off  when  the  school  door  was  opened  a 
and  so  on.     So  much  will  be  quite  sufficient  to  impres 
the  fact  of  the  plurality  of  causes,  and  the  need  i 
sufficient  reasons  for  asserting  that  it  was  such-and-aucl 
a  cause  which  has  led  to  the  given  effect. 

Next  as  to  which  is  to  be  considered  the  active  caui 
in  this  case.  Let  us  suppose  that  it  can  be  shown  thi 
the  inkstand  was  seen  to  be  quite  safe  and  sound  otB 
the  table  five  minutes  before  the  beginning  of  aftemooi 
school,  and  that  no  one  entered  the  room  during  thi 
five  minutes.  Further,  that  when  the  door  was  openef 
there  occurred  a  very  violent  gust  of  wind,  which  ew^ 
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tliroiigli  the  room.  Clearly,  then,  the  only  element  of 
difference  which  can  account  for  the  change  in  the 
position  and  state  of  the  inkstand  is  the  force  of  the 
gust  of  wind.  And  it  is  known,  from  actual  experi- 
ence and  experiment,  that  the  wind  is  able  to  do  such 
things.  Therefore  we  conclade  without  hesitation,  and 
with  full  rational  certainty,  that  the  wind  was  the  cause 
of  the  fall  of  the  inkstand. 

Thus  we  deraonatrate,  in  a  very  simple  and  common- 
place way,  the  logical  "  method  of  difference,"  as 
involved  in  a  practical  form  of  inductive  reasoning. 
Later  on  in  the  child's  development  more  technical 
applications  of  the  rule  can  he  made,  in  its  studies  of 
the  phenomena  of  natural  science. 

In  this  way  language  has  become  an  instrument  of 
scientific  criticism  of  thought,  through  its  inseparable 
connection  with  it,  and  through  the  original  activities 
of  thought  criticism  which  it  expresses  and  records,  and 
which,  expressed  in  technical  forms,  serve  as  mechani- 
cal means  of  testing  the  nccuracy  and  reliability  of  a 
particular  reasoning.  More  and  more  of  the  logical 
principles,  in  concrete  api-lications,  could  be  given  as 
the  powers  of  the  pupil  develop,  and  as  occasion  offers  ; 
until  he  is  tinally  introduced  to  the  study  of  logic,  as 
such. 

Language  has  reached  its  highest  uses  when  it  thus 
becomes  a  means  by  whicli  thought  consciously  checks 
and  corrects  itself.  This  function  of  symbolism  should 
be  made  use  of  at  the  very  earliest-  moment,  and  its  full 
and  explicit  employment  gradually  and  systematically 
developed.     The  full  significance  and  value  of  this  can 
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only  be  shown  by  a  complete  discussion  of  the  relation! 
between  logic  and  education. 

One  of  the  most  important  points  to  be  observed  i 
the  use  of  language  is  that  of  proper  gnsdalion.   Wordl 
which  are  quite  familiar  to  the  hearer,  and  which  ars 
used  in  a  sense  equally  familiar  to  him,  are  the  onl^ 
suitable  onea  for  imparting  full  and  significant  know-^ 
ledge.     Very  great  care  and  art,  are,  therefore,  neces 
sary  in  introducing  new  words,  or  groupings  of  wordsj 
which  involve  new  significations.     Very  full  material 
and  opportunity  for  associatuig  the  sign  and  its  s^ifi4 
cance  must  be  provided. 

Gradation  in  language  means,  of  course,  gradation  ii 
tlie  thought  which  it  symbolises.  It  is  seldom  that  tin 
form  of  a  word,  as  such,  is  difticult  to  remember,  but  thi 
content  of  meaning  is  very  often  so.  Dr.  Abbott  i 
marks : "  The  '  In  Memoriam '  is  written  mainly  in  n 
syllables  ;  yet  there  is  in  it  little  which  a  child  couldj 

thoroughly  understand But  give  a  boy  a  piect 

of  description,  narrative,  or  stirring  incident,  and  yoi 
will  find  that  long  words  will  create  little  difficulty.^ 
Mr.  Welldon  insists  on  the  same  truth  in  ai^uing  tbi 
B  allowed  to  begin  the  study  of  Shakespeare  a 
too  early  an  age.  He  says  that,  in  his  own  case,  1 
attributes  the  small  pleasure  he  derived  from  his  fi 
reading  of  "  Hamlet,"  as  compared  with  the  intern 
delight  which  he  obtained  from  his  first  reading  c 
"  Faust,"  to  the  fact  that  he  was  too  young  when  li 
read  the  former. 

In  connection  with  the  above  we  may  discuss  tlt{ 
place  of  books  in  educational  work.     The  right  use  0 


books  in  education  is  by  no  means  a  simple  or  easy 
matter  to  decide.  Perhaps  tlie  moat  essential  point  to  be 
considered  is  tbe  fact  that  books  are,  primarily,  records. 
They  are,  in  themselves,  dead  voices,  and,  except  under 
very  favourable  conditions  of  interpretation  by  the 
living  voice  of  an  expert,  they  are  liable  to  all  the  mis- 
constructions which  the  ambiguity  of  language,  the 
literary  style  of  the  anther,  and  the  ignorance  of  readers 
can  conjointly  perpetrate. 

There  is  no  possibility  of  making  the  book  say  exactly 
what  it  means  by  such-and-such  statements :  of  obtain- 
ing from  it  more  detailed  exposition,  or  fuller  demon- 
stration :  or  of  securing  from  it  a  reply  to  individual 
objections  to  the  assertions  it  contains.  It  simply  con- 
tains so  much  matter,  of  which  the  reader  is  left  to 
make  the  best,  or  worst,  use  that  he  can.  All  this  must 
always  be  true  of  every  book,  except  in  ao  far  as  the 
reader  has  been  carefully  and  wisely  prepared  for 
rightly  using  and  understanding  a  particular  book. 
That  is,  the  principle  of  preparation  is  an  essential  con- 
dition to  the  best  use  of  books  for  educational  purposes. 

Books,  as  educational  agencies,  should  primarily  re- 
present the  best  forms  of  summaries  and  records  of 
knowledge,  gained  in  the  usual  way.  To  this  end  the 
first  books  should  be  the  direct  outcome  of  lessons,  and 
the  student's  own  eHbrts.  In  other  words,  the  learner 
must  make  and  use  his  own  books  before  he  is  allowed 
to— or,  indeed,  can  profitably — make  use  of  those  made 
by  others.  This  must  be  true,  if  what  we  have  pre- 
viously said  about  the  use  of  words  be  correct. 

Let  us  illustrate  this  by  an  example.     The  earliest 


formal  and  systematic  lesson  on  a  natural  object — in 
the  later  stages  of  kindergarten  work — will  necessarily 
be  a  language  lesson  as  well  as  a  thought  and  informa- 
tion lesson.  The  new  words  introduced  should 
written  on  the  blackboard ;  the  sentences  in  which  they  , 
are  properly  used  should  also  be  so  recorded ;  and  these 
sentences  ought  to  be  combined  so  as  to  form  a  simple 
narrative,  Thus  the  blackboard  is  the  earhest  form  of 
the  book,  for  formal  educational  purposes.  In  this  way 
we  proceed  from  experiences  to  ideas,  from  ideas  to 
expressions,  and  from  expressions  to  records. 

When  the  purpose  and  significance  of  books  have 
thus  become  real  and  familiar,  they  may  be  used  as 
substitutes  for  the  learner's  own  records,  to  expand 
them,  and,  finally,  to  supplant  them  ;  and  even  to  intri>- 
duce  a  new  subject,  when  the  stage  of  regressive  advance 
has  been  reached.  We  may  say,  therefore,  that,  except  in 
the  very  latest  stage  of  ordinary  school  education,  tlie 
text-hook  should  in  variably  be  used  as  a  convenient  record 
and  summaiy  of  the  results  of  concrete  demonstrations 
and  oral  instruction.  Its  proper  use  is  to  serve  for 
purposes  of  revision,  and  not  of  introduction,  much  leas 
as  a  substitute  tor  experience  and  demonstration.  As 
Mr.  H.  G.  Wells  insists,  in  his  lecture  on  science  teach- 
ing :  "  Above  all,  except  in  the  upper  forms,  there 
would  be  no  text-book.  Each  pupil  would  build  up  his 
own  in  his  note-book  as  he  proceeded." 

The  chief  function  of  books,  in  education,  is  to  be  an 
aid  to  self-education.  Mr,  Wells  urges  that:  "The 
ideal  school  should  have  a  good  library  ....  and  therein 
would  be  all  the  big  science  text-books  ....  and  to 


these  the  boy  or  girl  in  the  higher  Eorma  would  go  for 
facts  and  discuseiona,  guiderl  at  first  by  references  pro- 
vided by  the  teacher.  In  this  way  the  ability  to  use 
books  intelligently,  and  to  work  alone,  would  be 
acquired." 

It  may  be  remarked  here  that  the  purely  literary  read- 
ing-book should — except  as  the  records  of  stories  told 
orally,  in  prose  or  verse — follow  the  properly  descrip- 
tive and  informational  reading-book,  at  each  stage  of  de- 
velopment. And  this  because  its  effective  use  can  only 
thus  be  properly  provided  for ;  and,  also,  because  the 
iesthetic  powers  to  which  it  ministers  are  later  in  their 
development. 

We  must  remember  that  want  of  exactness  in  the  use 
of  words  will  tend  to  bring  about  inaccuracy  in  thought. 
Dr.  Sully  emphasises  this  fact,  and  urges  that  the 
learner  "  Should  be  well  practised  from  the  first  in  ex- 
plaining the  words  he  employs.  It  is  of  great  import- 
ance to  see  that  a  child  never  employs  any  word  with- 
out attaching  some  intelligible  meaning  to  it.  He 
should  be  questioned  aa  to  his  meaniug,  and  prove  him- 
self able  to  give  concrete  instances  or  examples  of  the 
notion,  and  {where  possible)  to  define  his  term,  roughly 
at  luast." 

The  Principle  of  Gradation.— ^A  truth  which  has  been 
forced  upon  us  with  special  emphasis  during  the  pre- 
vious discussions  is;  that  development  is  very  gradual 
both  in  quality,  quantity,  and  kind.  Again  and  again, 
we  have  had  to  urge  the  need  of  the  most  careful  con- 
sideration being  given  to  the  securing  of  the  right  order, 
amount,  and  time,  for  the  various  developing  influences. 


I 


Educatora  might  well  have  as  their  mottoes :  "  M 
liaate  slowly  " ;  and  "  I'recept  upon  precept,  precept  upon  ] 
precept ;  line  upon  line,  line  upon  line ;  here  a  little, 
and  there  a  littla"     There  is  no  principle  in  the  whole  I 
range  of  the  science  of  education  which  is  of  greater 
importance  than  this.    Too    much,  or  too  little,  of 
stimulation,   nourishment,   and  exercise :  too  rapid,  op   ' 
too  slow,  a  rate  of  advance :  or  too  spasmodic,  and  too.  j 
violent,  bursts  of  development,  must  mean  a  warped,  or  I 
dwarfed,  development. 

Rousseau  has  the  following  passages  in  his  "  Emile," 
"  May  I  venture  to  state  here  the  greatest,  the  most 
important,  the  most  useful  rule  in  all  education  ?     It  is   ■ 
uot  to  gain  time  hut  to  lose  it.     Forgive  the  paradox,  O   ' 
my  ordinary  reader !   It  must  he  uttered  by  any  one  who  1 
reflects,  and  whatever  you  may  say,  I  prefer  paradoxes- 1 

to  prejudices Listen  to  a  little  fellow  who  has  ] 

just  heen  under  instruction,  Let  him  prattle,  question, 
blunder,  just  as  he  pleases,  and  you  will  be  surprised  at  1 
the  turn  your  reasonings  have  taken  in  his  mind.  He  J 
confounds  one  thing  with  another ;  he  reverses  every-  ■ 
thing ;  he  tires  you,  sometimes  worries  you,  by  un-  A 
expected  objections,  He  forces  you  to  hold  your  peace,. 
or  to  make  him  hold  his." 

Very  much,  therefore,  depends  upon  the  clear  and  ] 
complete  understanding  of  what  is  involved  in  this  j 
principle,  and  we  can  hardly  spend  too  much  time  or  J 
effort  in  the  endeavour  to  thoroughly  grasp  its  nature  1 
and  implications,  A  gi-eat  deal  has  already  been  said.n 
about  it,  since  it  is  but  a  special  aspect  of  the  general  *J 
principle  of  development.     That  is,  the  principle  seeks  1 
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to  secure  in  the  educative  intiucDces  a  development 
coinciding  as  nearly  as  possible,  and  coHDperating,  with 
what  we  believe  to  be  the  proper  development  of  mind. 

We  will  brielly  recall  what  has  been  previously  said 
about  this  principle.  When  dealing  with  the  principle 
of  stimulation,  we  urged  that  the  quantity,  proportion, 
and  duration  of  influences  and  re-aetiona,  must  be  pro- 
perly regulated.  Similarly,  the  quality  and  quantity  of 
nourishment  must  be  appropriate.  The  principle  of 
preparation  may  be  regarded  as  a  specially  systemised 
etTort  in  gradation,  in  that  it  involves  a  deliberate  and 
thorough  provision  for  the  easy  and  right  reception  and 
appreciation  of  experiences. 

The  great  central  and  fundamental  principle  of  de- 
velopment may  be  described  as  a  principle  of  gradation. 
It  enforces  and  emphasises  the  great  tnith  of  the 
necessity  ot  proceeding  in  certain  delinite  orders. 
Gradation  is  the  burden  ot  the  mnxims :  from  the  con- 
crete to  the  concrete :  from  the  concrete  to  the  abstract : 
from  the  abstract  to  the  concrete.  So  also  with  the 
other  practical  rules,  and  the  educational  meaning  which 
they  possess ;  they  all  insist  upon  the  need  of  grada- 
tion. 

But  the  most  explicit  and  emphatic  statement  of  the 
essential  feature  of  the  principle  is  contained  in  what 
has  been  said  about  the  maxim :  from  the  simple  to  the 
complex.  In  the  several  discussions  of  this  maxim,  we 
have  constantly  insisted  upon  the  necessity  of  observing 
the  order  of  greatest  simplicity,  because  complexity  is 

ref  element  of  difiieulty  to  both  mind  and  body. 
lor  L.  C.  Miall  remnr  ks  :  "  Whatever  subject  you 


handle,  go  for  simplicity  of  impresaion.  If  you  bring 
ia  many  details,  make  them  help  one  another." 

So,  again,  the  principles  of  doing,  sympathetic  con- 
trol, analysis  and  synthesis,  and  symbolism,  all  involve, 
imply,  and  explicate,  the  idea  of  gradual  increase  in 
kind  and  degree  of  the  processes  and  produces  of 
development.  All  the  concrete  examples  and  illus- 
trations of  these  principles  which  have  been  given 
show  in  detail  how  the  elements  of  gradation  have  to 
be  provided  for. 

We  may  sum  up  the  significance  of  these,  by  saying 
tliat  the  principle  of  gradation  must  provide  for  the 
careful  observance  of  the  following  features  in  any 
system  of  developing  influences.  First,  they  must,  at 
each  stage,  correspond,  as  exactly  as  possible,  with  the 
nature  and  vigour  of  the  actual  developing  powers, 
so  that,  whilst  providing  for,  and  encouraging  those 
powers  which  may  be  expected  to  immediately  follow, 
they  may  not  prevent  or  pervert  those  which  are  ex- 
plicitly developing. 

Secondly,  they  must  change  in  their  kind  and  degree 
according  to  the  significant  clianges  in  the  developmenC 
of  the  individual.  This  is  a  very  wide  condition,  and 
embraces  all  tliat  is  implied  in  the  progress  from  the 
known  to  the  unknown,  the  siuiple  to  the  complex,  the 
concrete  to  the  abstract,  childhood  tu  manhood,  ignor- 
ance to  knowledge,  weakness  to  strengtli,  inability  and 
awkwardness  to  capacity  and  facility,  and  so  on. 

Besides  these  there  are  other  points  about  which  it 
will  be  well  to  say  a  few  words.  We  have  before  dwelt 
upon  the  need  of  clearness  in  overcoming  the  difKculty 
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1  b}*  a  complex.  But  tliis  point  is  deserving  of 
further  notice.  Dr.  De  Garmo  deals  with  it  under  the 
term  "tbe  law  of  successive  clearness."  He  speaks  of 
the  need  of  a  certain  amount  of  time  for  presentations 
to  be  properly  apperceived,  and  tlien  aays  :  "  Upon  the 
fact  that  certain  easily  distiuguiahable  amounts  of  time 
are  required  for  this  reception  and  apprehension  of 
individual  notions,  and  the  interaction  between  indi- 
vidual and  general  conceptions,  is  based  the  law  of  suc- 
cessive clearness. 

"Tills  law  was  first  announced  by  Katich  [Uatke], 
aud  was  afterwards  developed  and  applied  by  Herbart 
and  ZUK-r.  According  to  this  idea,  the  matter  of  in- 
struction must  not  be  presented  in  the  mass,  but  in 
small,  logically  connected  sections,  to  each  of  which,  in 
succession,  the  pupil  should  give  his  undivided  attention. 
In  this  way,  one  by  one,  individual  notions  are  clearly 
perceived After  the  mind  has  given  its  con- 
centrated attention  to  each  of  the  successive  sections  of 
the  lesson  in  turn,  these  subdivisions  must  be  brought 
into  close  relation  and  connection,  w., .  .  ,  intoaimily 
in  consciousness." 

Now  this  method  of  procedure  clearly  involves  the 
existence  of  a  series.  As  Dr.  De  Garmo  goes  on  to 
say  ;  "  It  is  a  prime  duty  of  the  teacher  to  see  that  the 
elements  of  what  is  presented  are  arranged  in  natural 
aeries,  so  that  intimate  and  lasting  associations  can  be 
formed."  This  applies  not  only  to  the  details  within  the 
same  unit,  but  also  to  items  of  knowledge  which  do  not 
appear  to  have  any  obvious  organic  connection,  e.g., 
arithmetical  tables,  declensions,  conjugations,  formation 


of  genders,  geographical  uiimes.  historical  dates,  and  thai 
like.  Hereiu  lies  the  value  of  auy  reasonable  system  I 
of  mDemonics. 

Another  very  important  feature  in  the  principle  of 
gradatiou  is  that  of  regularity.  The  cumulation  of 
effect,  which  comes  from  a  constant  and  uninterrupted 
addition  of  suitable  amounts,  is  of  the  very  greatest 
value.  Botfi  substance  and  power  are  thus  secured. 
Dr.  Abbott  insists  that :  "  Second-rate  regular  teacliing 
is  better  for  the  very  young  than  first-rate  teachiug,  if 
tlie  latter  be  very  irregular."  This  applies  as  much  to 
the  details  of  a  sound  system  as  to  the  system  itself.  . 
By  regularity,  progress  is  made  more  easy,  consistent, 
and  permanent. 

A  gradual  increase  in  the  rapidity  with  which  pro- 
cesses ai'e  carried  through  should  also  be  provided  for. 
Facihty  in  action  is  as  much  a  matter  of  development 
aa  power  in  action.  Only  when  the  details  of  an  action, 
or  a  series  of  actions,  are  thoroughly  familiar,  and  when 
the  pupil  can  accurately  perform  them — taking  aa  much 
time  aa  he  finds  ueceasary  for  this — should  there  be  any 
endeavour  to  cidtivate  speed  for  its  own  sake.  When, 
however,  this  stage  has  been  reached  then  rapidity  should 
be  striven  for. 

Then  there  is  what  we  may  call  the  element  of  grasp, 
A  beginner  ia  only  able  to]  take  account  of  small  and 
single  things.     Later  on  lie  can  manage  larger  things, 
and  a  few  at  a  time.     This  applies  both  to  mental  and.  J 
physical  matters.     The  educator  must,  therefore,  care— • 
fully  graduate  the  size  and  number  of  the  items  dealbfl 
with.    Here,  as  elsewhere,  we  must  expect  that,  as  a. I 
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i  will  come  tlirough  failure,  ami  accuracy 
•through  inaccuracy. 

Both  in  perceptual  aud  conceptual  development  we 
must  observe  each  and  all  of  these  conditions  of  grada- 
tions. More  particularly,  the  practical  educator  should 
talie  note  that  he  will  have  to  begin  over  again,  so  to 
speak,  when  he  comes  to  deal  with  explicit  conceptual 
development,  after  the  perceptual  has  been  brouglit  to 
a  comparatively  high  level.  Dr.  Bain  remarks  :  "  All 
the  diflieulties  of  the  higher  knowledge  have  reference 
to  the  generaUsing  process— the  seeing  of  one  in  many. 
The  arts  of  the  teacher  aud  the  expositor  are  supremely 
requisite  in  sweetening  the  toil  of  this  operation." 

Always,  and  in  everytliing,  the  principle  of  inter- 
relation and  inter-dependence  must  be  combined  witii 
that  of  gradation.  Step  by  step  we  must  pass  out  of 
the  old  into  tlie  new,  from  the  near  to  the  remote. 
There  ought  not  to  be  any  attempts  at  making  jumps 
in  education,  However  briefly  and  lightly  we  may  be 
able  to  deal  witli  certain  elements  in  a  given  case,  we 
must  always  assure  ourselves  that  the  power  is  there, 
and  that  it  is  able  to  fully  discharge  its  proper  dnties. 

Very  careful  atteution  needs  to  be  given  to  the  actual 
physical  powers  and  capacities,  and  their  progressive 
development.  The  vigour,  acuteneas,  and  capacity  of 
the  sense  organs,  and  of  the  whole  muscular  system, 
have  an  essential  bearing  upon  the  ordering  of  the 
educating  iuHueoces.  The  great  differences  which 
have  to  be  made  because  of  such  considerations  are  best 
shown  in  the  case  of  exceptionally  bright  or  dull 
■  childreTi,     In   Germany  they  have  special   schools  for 


suub.     In  tliese  schools   the   dull  child  is  allowed  to>] 
take  aD  hour  for  what  would  take  an  ordinary  child  I 
aboat  ten  mioutes ;  whilst  the  very  susceptible  pupil  is 
promptly  sent  off  to  play — or  to  bed  — <tirectly  it  begins 
to  get  over-excited  by  its  work. 

From  an  easy  task  to  one  somewhat  less  easy,  the  J 
learner  should  be  led  on,  step  by  step,  to  more  and  I 
more  difficult  work.  Each  step,  in  the  earlier  stages, 
must  be  well  within  his  grasp  and  jiower;  but  it  should  ' 
increase  in  difficulty,  both  as  to  quality  and  quantity,  , 
according  to  his  growing  capacities  and  knowledge.  Ife  ■ 
is  often  the  beginttiDgs  of  things  which  are  morti 
difficult. 

This  docs  not  mean  that  the  pupil  is  never  to  have  \ 
any  task  in  which  there  is  a  serious  difficulty  for  him  < 
to  overcome.     Occasionally  auch  tasks  should  be  de- 
signedly given,  so  that  he  may  realise  the  element  of  | 
difficulty,  aud  learn  to  appreciate  the  real  value  of  his 
previous   training,  and   the   power  of  the   method  of   ' 
gradual  attack  and  progressive  mastery.     The  judicioas  ■ 
use  of  problems  juat  in  advance  of  the  pupil's  poww 
and  knowledge  is  one  of  the  most  stimulating  intlu- 
euces.     But   such   ought   always  to  be,  more   or  less 
directly,  based  upon  work  actually  done,  and  powera   ■ 
known   to   he   possessed.     Easy  new  adaptations,  and 
applications  of  old  knowledge,  are  all  that  ought  to  be  I 
expected  from  beginners. 

Dr.    Abbott   says :  "  Sometimes   we   must  set   easy 
tusks   30   as   to   generate  a  habit  of  reasonable   self- 
reliance,  and   prevent   the  pupil   from  beconiing^dla-  i 
pirited  by  continual  failures.    Sometimes  we  must  l! 
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£cult  tasks,  such  as  involvt!  e 


;  wholes 


strain  of  the  powers,  so  as  to  lead  the  child  up  to  a 
higher  standard  of  exertion,  and  prevent  him  from 
becoming  too  easily  contented  with  himself." 

As  with  other  principles,  ao  with  this,  the  fuller 
reading  of  it  must  be  borne  in  mind.  From  the  easy 
to  the  easy :  from  the  easy  to  the  difficult :  from  the 
difficult  to  the  difficult :  and  from  the  difficult  to  the 
easy,  make  up  the  fuller  residing.  The  secret  of  success 
for  the  practical  educator  is  the  rule :  Gradation ;  again 
[gradation ;  and  always  gradation. 

Some  General  Remarks. — A  few  quotations  from 
writers  on  the  practice  of  education  will  be  sufficient  to 
show  that  the  principles  discussed  in  this  chapter  have 
forced  themselves  upon  practical  workers.  Professor 
Huxley  insists  on  the  principle  of  information  in  the 
following  passive :  "  The  business  of  education  is,  in  the 
first  place,  to  provide  the  young  with  the  means  and 
the  habit  of  observation  ;  and,  secondly,  to  supply  the 
subject-matter  of  knowledge,  either  in  the  shape  of 
science  or  of  art,  or  of  both  combined." 

Dr.  Fitch  puts  the  value  of  this  principle  very  for- 
cibly in  these  words :  "  We  must  not,  in  our  zeal  for 
those  parts  of  inatruction  which  are  specially  educative, 
lose  sight  of  the  value  of  even  empirical  instruction 
about  these  thinj^s.  To  impart  facts  is  not  a  teacher's 
highest   business,  but   it  is  a  substantial   part  of   his 

business The  best  reasons  for  seeking  to  give 

your  pupils  a  good  basis  of  facts  are  that  the  possession 
of  them  is  very  useful ;  that  all  future  scientific  gene- 
ralisation pre-supposcs  them ;  that  they  furnish  pabulum 
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for  the  thought  and  the  imagination  ;  and  generally  tha) 

lite  ia  rich  and  interesting  in  projjortion  to  the  nuinbes 
of  things  we  know  and  care  about." 

The  principle  of  symbolism  is  recognised  in  the] 
following  opinion  of  the  late  Professor  Freeman,  thai 
historian :  "  The  difference  between  good  and  bad'l 
teaching  mainly  consists  in  tliia,  whether  the  words  J 
used  are  really  clothed  with  a  meaning  or  not."  Mr.  f 
Thring  points  out  the  great  value  of  words  as  an  aid  to  I 
thought,  and  says  :  "  The  achoolboy  who  will  not  stndyfl 
words  had  better  follow  the  plough,  for  he  will 
be  a  thinker  of  thoughts.  ....  New  words  mean  new  I 
powers  of  thought"  This  same  truth  ia  thus  expressed  fl 
by  Dr.  De  Garmo ;  "  Language  retJects  thought  as  thai 
mirror  reflects  the  image  of  him  who  standa  before  it  f 
For  this  reason  the  study  of  language  is  often  the  moat'^ 
direct  road  to  an  underatanding  of  the  various  elements 
of  thought." 

David  Stow  bases  his  "Training  System"  almost 
wholly  on  what  he  calls  "picturing  out  in  words," 
which,  he  argues,  "enables  the  pupils  to  draw  the 
lesson  or  deduction  [i.e.,  'the  inferencfl  which  every 
complete  sentence  or  paragraph  is  intended  to  convey '] 
in  Iheir  own  language,  the  master  acting  throughout  the 
whole  process  aa  the  trainer  or  conductor,  and  only 
furnishing  facta  which  he  aacertains  that  the  children 
do  not  know,  and,  therefore,  for  the  sake  of  advance- 
ment, muat  be  told."  He  adds :  "  We  cannot  picture 
out  or  express  objects  with  which  we  are  not  ac- 
quainted." 

He  also  visely  remarks :  "  Any  word  used  by  a  speaker 
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or  toacher,  and  not  clearly  apprehended  by  his  pupils, 
is  without  meaning  ;  by  the  person  speaking  it  may  be 
perfectly  understood,  but  to  tliose  addressed,  he  in  reality 

speaks  in  a  foreign  tonguti A  reverend  divine, 

on  being  requested  to  examine  the  Sabbath-school 
children  of  a  friend,  commenced  by  putting  the  follow- 
ing question  :  '  Children,  in  the  work  of  regeneration, 
can  you  tell  me  whether  the  spirit  operates  causally  oi 
inatru mentally  ? '  If  these  children  could  have  an- 
swered this  question,  they  might  certaiTily  have  been 
transplanted,  we  think,  to  the  Divinity  Halt  of  the 
University." 

Dr.  De  Garrao  sets  forth  the  principle  of  gradation 
from  the  practical  side,  thusi  "The  matter  of  instruc- 
tion must,  therefore,  be  presented  in  natural  sub- 
divisions, thus  giving  resting-places  which  allow  the 
mind  to  recover  from  its  absorption,  and  to  fortify  itself 
against  distraction  by  bringing  its  knowledj^'e  into 
wholes.  How  minute  the  subdivisions  of  the  lessons 
should  be,  must  be  determined  by  the  age  and  mental 

strength  of  the  pupils If  the  steps  of  reasoning 

in  a  problem  are  not  separated  and  mastered  one  by 
one,  there  is  instant  danger  of  confusion,  though  the 
amount  which  a  pupil  can  master  at  one  impulse  grows 
with  advancing  mental  ability.  The  same  law  holds, 
also,  in  all  other  branches," 

A  good  example  of  the  practical  use  of  this  principle 
is  given  by  Dr.  Abbott.  He  advises  teachers  to  adopt 
the  following  method  in  teaching  a  book  of  Cffisar. 
"  Select  from  the  book  to  be  studied,  fifteen  or  twenty  of 
the  most  diflicult  of  the  long  sentences,  exhibiting  most 
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prominently  the  ordinary  complications  that  i>erplex 
boys— abundant  conjunctions,  the  idioms  of  oratioj 
obliqua,  sentences  subordinate  to  others  which  are  them-  | 
selves  in  turn  subordinate,  ambiguous  pronouns,  and  ] 
the  like.  Do  not  show  these  sentences  to  your  pupils  1 
as  yet ;  but  take  them  to  pieces  and  show  them  the  ■] 
pieces  separately.  Then,  by  degrees,  put  the  pieces  to-  1 
gether,  and  make  the  boya  help  you  in  building  up  the  1 
complete  sentence." 

From  the  two  preceding  quotations  it  will  be  seen 
how  the  principles  of  gradation  and  analysis  and  syn- 
thesis are  practically  combined.  Such  combinations  \ 
are  found  in  many  of  the  illustrations. 

The  application  of  the  various  maxima,  and  several  of' J 
the  general  principles,  to  the  higher  branches  of  study  f 
is  well  shown  in  Dr.  R.  Wormell's  book  "  Plotting  or  1 
Graphic  Mathematics."  In  the  introduction,  the  author  | 
says :  "  Although  the  educational  methods  which  are  | 
associated  with  the  name  of  Froebel  liave  been  brought  I 
very  near  to  perfection  in  the  kindergarten,  they  are  to  I 
a  great  extent  suspended  when  the  pupil  passes  from  I 
the  infant  school.  They  reappear,  however,  in  the  j 
schools  and  colleges  for  technical  and  experimental  1 
science.  The  graphical  and  synthetical  methods  of  com- 
paring results  and  tracing  laws,  wliich  have  been  ex- 
tensively developed  in  these  colleges,  are  but  ao-  \ 
advanced  application  of  Froebellian  methods,  .  .  . 

"  The  charm  of  the  metliod,  as  in  the  kiodei^arten, 
is  inherent  in  its  uature.   It  gives  something  to  be  done  \ 
by  the  hand  and  followed   by  the  eye — keeping  pace  j 
with  the  course  of  thought  and  reasoning.     The  proof  j 
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of  a  rule  or  law  often  iies  entirely  in  the  process  by 
which  the  rule  or  law  is  graphically  illustrated,  and  the 
consequence  is  that  the  pupil,  while  following  the 
course,  is  constantly  on  a  voyage  of  discovery,  and  has 
all  the  pleasure  and  stimulus  of  an  original  in- 
vestigator." 

Rousseau  says :  "  Whatever  the  study  may  be,  with- 
out the  idea  of  the  things  represented  the  signs  repre- 
senting them  go  for  nothing"  (Quick).  Comenius 
writes :  "  Let  words  always  be  conjoined  with  things. 
Thereby  we  shall  learn  about  realities "  (Laurie). 
Montaigne  argues  that:  "For  learning  to  judge  well 
aud  speak  well,  whatever  presents  itself  to  our  eyes 
serves  as  a  sufficient  book  "  (Compajr^). 

A  good  instance  of  the  application  o£  the  principle  of 
information  is  given  by  Comenius,  when  he  urges  that : 
"  The  child  may  receive  elementary  notions  even  of 
politics,  in  observing  that  certain  persons  assemble  al 
the  city  hall,  aud  that  they  are  called  councillors ;  aud 
that  among  these  persons  there  is  one  called  mayor, 
&c."  (Compayre). 

The  principle  of  gradation  has  been  put  very  clearly, 
iu  its  philosophic  form,  by  Descartes  (1596-1650),  as 
follows:  "The  first  precept  is  never  to  receive  any- 
thing for  true  that  I  do  not  know,  upon  evidence,  to  be 
such  ....  and  to  comprise  no  more  withiu  my  judg- 
ments than  what  is  presented  so  clearly  and  distinctly 
to  my  mind  that  I  have  no  occasion  to  call  it  in  ques- 
tion "  (CompaynS), 


CHAPTER  X 

DETERMINANTS  OF  MENTAL  GKOWTH  AND 
DEVELOPMBNT 


General  Determiiuuits. — That  which  is  alive  ia  always  in 
a  state  of  greater  or  lesser  activity,  and  this  activity 
necessarily  involves  more  or  leas  waste.  It  is  absolutely 
necessary  £or  such  waste  to  be  repaired  if  life  is  to  con- 
tinue. This  means  that  nourishment  must  be  supplied 
to,  and  assimilated  by,  all  living  organisms.  It  must 
follow  from  this  that  according  to  the  kind  of  nourish- 
ment and  the  results  of  the  asBimilation  of  it  will  be 
the  general  condition  of  the  organism. 

Now  the  assimilation  of  nourishment  will  be  accord- 
ing to  the  nature  of  that  which  assimilates  and  that 
which  is  assimilated.  We  must,  therefore,  take  into 
consideration,  in  connection  with  this  matter,  the  proper 
nature  of  mind  and  of  that  which  nourishes  it.  Both 
of  these  have  been  somewhat  fully  dealt  with  in  the 
preceding  chapters,  aud  it  only  remains  to  notice  some 
special  elements  of  relation  between  them. 

The  general  relation  is  one  of  action  and  reaction. 
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Organiam  and  nourishment  interact  upon  each  other. 
Neither  is  an  absolute  principal  at  any  moment,  and, 
therefore,  neither  is  an  absolute  subordinate.  There  are 
always  elements  of  initiative  and  of  passive  reaction  in 
each.  But,  at  the  same  time,  there  ie  a  general  pre- 
dominance of  the  human  organism,  both  aa  to  initiative 
and  control,  in  the  processes  involved.  This  is  of 
consequence  because  it  implies,  at  least  in  a  practical 
sense,  that  the  element  of  res^jonsibility  rests  largely 
upon  the  human  being  with  regard  to  the  particular 
character  of  actual  development. 

But  it  is  not  implied  that  this  practical  responsibility 
rests  wholly,  or  even  chiefly,  upon  the  individual. 
Up  to  a  certain  point  it  is  laid  npon  those  who  have 
charge  uf  him,  such  as  parents,  guardians,  and  teachers. 
Sooner  or  later,  however,  the  individual  must  himself 
be  responsible,  although  this  responsibility  must  always 
be  shared  in,  to  some  extent,  by  the  society  in  which 
he  lives,  in  so  far  as  it  in  any  way  limits  or  controls  hia 
life. 

The  original  natnre  of  the  individual  is,  therefore,  of 
essential  importance  in  determining  the  general  and 
particular  nature  of  his  development.  The  element  of 
mere  growth  is  chtetly  dependent  upon  the  kind  and 
amount  of  nourishment,  and  the  possession  uf  the 
ordinary  powers  of  assimilation.  Hence  these  are  the 
two  fundamental  determinants. 

Since  the  mental  powers  are  always  engaged  in 
receiving,  interpreting,  relating,  recording,  and  organis- 
ing into  higher  relations,  the  significations  of  experience, 
we  may  regard  experiences,  in  the  very  widest  sense,  ae 
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oonstitnting:  the  whole  and  sole  nourishment  for  mind. 
We  shall,  therefore,  deal  with  the  subject-matter  of  thifl  1 
chapter  under  two  heads  :  the  original  character  of  the  1 
human  being,  and  experiences. 

In  both  of  these  there  are  conatant,  irregular,  and 
accidental  elements.  Those  elements  are  constant 
which  exert  a  regular  power  or  influence  for  con- 
siderable periods,  or  during  the  whole  of  life.  In  the 
original  character  of  an  individual  they  will  be  such 
qualities  as  impulsiveness,  optimism,  pessimism,  reserve, 
timidity,  sulkiness,  and  so  on.  Amongst  influences 
there  will  be :  food,  exercise,  light  and  darkneas, 
social  hfe,  and  others, 

Irregular  elements  will  be  those  which  occur  more  or 
less   frequently,   but  at  uncertain  and   often  lengthy- 
intervals.     In  the  iadividnality  ot  a  person  there  may 
be  involved  elements  which  cause  occasional  periods  of 
intense  duluess  or  gaiety,  hope  or  despondency,  and  the 
like.   Among  the  experiences  there  are :  occasional  spells 
of  foreign  travel,  indulgence  in  special  pleasures,  sick- 
ness, notable  success,  disheartening  failure,  and  so  on. 
Accidental  elements  are  those  which  seem  never  tc 
repeat  themselves,  or,  at  most,  to  do  so  after  exceptionally 
long  intervals.     Such  are :  slips  into  violent  impatience    , 
of  those  who  have  exceptional  patience  as  a  rule,  great 
excitement  at  some  critical  moment  in  a  characteristic- 
ally phlegmatic  person,   and  the  like,  with  regard  to 
individuality;  and,  a  very  serious  accident,  a  complete  j 
loss  of  fortune,  the  death  of  a  particularly  dear  friend,  .1 
and  the  like,  amongst  experiences. 

All  the  above  exert  special  influences,  either  favour- 
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able  or  adverse,  upon  the  development  of  an  individual, 
The  constant  and  irregular  have  varying  but  consider- 
able effect  because  of  their  repetition.  The  accidental 
frequently  bring  about  very  definite  results,  on  account 
of  their  impressivenesa  and  rareness. 

Every  single  power  and  experience  has,  of  course,  its 
share,  however  small,  in  determining  the  general  line 
of  development.  But  very  many  are  so  alight  in  them- 
selves and  BO  sub-conscious  in  their  effecta  that  we  can 
practically  afford  bo  neglect  them.  As  a  matter  of  fact, 
however,  they  are  important  in  that  they  form  a  kind 
of  background  which  throws  into  more  Btrikiug  relief 
the  definitely  significant  elements. 

Another  point  which  demands  attention  is  the  fact 
that  only  at  certain  periods  of  life  is  the  individual 
directly  determined  to  any  considerablt:  extent  by 
general  infiuences.  After  a  certain  time  he  is  only 
indirectly  determined  by  these,  the  direct  and  most 
powerful  influence  being  that  of  the  more  or  less 
developed  self.  It  ia  during  infancy  that  most  is 
directly  done  by  external  influencea.  These  gradually 
have  less  and  less  direct  effect,  and  more  and  more 
indirect  effect,  through  the  reason. 

Determinants  may  be  classified  also  as  formative  and 
directive.  Those  determinants  are  formative  which 
supply  nourishment  to  the  self.  They  may  be  either 
external  or  internal.  All  kinds  of  physical  materials, 
sensations,  percepts,  and  general  experiences,  which  go 
to  supply  the  elements  of  the  bodily,  mental,  and 
moral  powers,  make  up  the  external  group.  The 
internal  will  iuclude  what  may  be  spoken  of  as  all  the 


purely  self-given  elements.  Jaet  aa  the  body,  thoagk  J 
dependent  upon  the  nourishment  which  it  receives  from  I 
outside  itself,  may  be  rightly  said  to  give  to  suoh  J 
material  much  of  its  BoelI  nutritive  value,  bo  the  mind  J 
puts  into  its  nourishment  (in  new  forms)  mach  of  the  1 
goodnesB  of  it. 

Directive  determinants  include  those  elementa  <^4 
influence  which  result  from  the  methods,  whethefa 
implicit  or  explicit,  involved  in  the  efforts  to  aecnra.l 
development.  If,  for  example,  logical  snd  scientific  I 
methods  are  uniformly  involved  in  the  organising  o£l 
the  influences  brought  to  bear  upon  an  individual,  they  i 
will,  in  course  of  time,  produce  similar  methods  in  the  4 
activities  of  the  developing  organism.  These  will  in  J 
time  become  habite,  and  in  such  form  they  will  have  i 
permanent  and  powerful  influence  in  determining  the  J 
nature  of  the  development.  The  want  of  good  methods  ,1 
will  certainly  be  more  or  less  unfavourable  to  the  best.  ] 
form  of  development, 

(j-ood  directive  determinants  add  skill,  and,  therefore,  J 
power  to  the  activities  of  the  self.  They  make  e 
and  moi-e  effective  the  necessary  self-efforts  of  the  I 
individual.  Whilst  not  in  themselves  directly  adding  I 
to  the  substance,  ao  to  speak,  of  mind,  they  indirectly>l 
assist  in  its  growth,  by  perfecting  the  effectiveness  oEM 
the  activities  concerned  in  it.  There  should,  therefore,! 
be  constant  effort  to  secure  them. 

From  another  point  of  view  all  determinants  may  bal 
divided  into  involuntary  and  voluntary.  The  involun^  1 
tary  are  those  which  are  due  to  what  we  may  call  the  I 
inevitable  minimum  ol'  organic  activity  necessary  to  the  ] 
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being  and  existence  of  an  organism,  as  Buch.  This  is 
due  to  an  inexplicable  element— an  unknown  quantity 
—which  we  term  vital  force.  So  far,  therefore,  as  the 
inevitable  activities  of  organisms  other  than  the  self 
must  inevitably  affect  the  self,  in  bo  far  we  look  upon 
such  determination  as  involuntary.  There  are  the  com- 
pelling influences  of  what  we  call  the  force  of  circum- 
stances, over  which,  we  say,  we  have  no  control. 

But  when  the  equally  inexplicable  individuality  of 
the  human  being  has  taken  dehnite  form,  and  begins 
to  assert  itself,  then  we  have  voluntary  detprminaotH, 
By  voluntary  determinants  then  we  mean  the  self- 
determination  of  the  self.  The  individual  develops  a 
power  of  initiation,  and  becomes  aggressive,  in  respect 
to  his  own  development.  A  man,  as  we  aay,  seeks  his 
own  good  in  his  own  way.  More  wdl  be  said  of  this  a 
few  pages  on. 

In  organising  the  conditions  for  making  certain 
determinants  most  effective  in  their  form  and  function 
care  must  be  taken  that  there  is  plenty  of  time  for  the 
complete  reception,  assimilation,  and  organisation  of  the 
elements  which  are  to  constitute  the  determinant. 
For  example,  if  it  is  desired  that  truthfulness  should 
control  the  speech  and  thought  of  an  individual,  it 
must  not  be  expected  that  one  or  two  exbortatioua  or 
corrections  will  be  sufficient  to  establish  such  a  deter- 
minant 

There  mnst  be  the  careful  and  repeated  demonstra- 
tion of  what  truthfulness  aud  untruthfulness  involve  in 
themselves  and  their  effects,  from  the  practical  point  of 
view  at  first.     Then  there  must  follow  proper  opiwrtu- 
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nities  for  practising  truthfulness  under  reasonable  t 
This  Bhonld  continue  until  truthfalnees  is  a,  habit.  I 
Then  there  may  be  an  exposition  of  the  higher  natore  1 
of  the  virtue  and  its  place  and  function  in  an  ethical  I 
system.  Thus  it  may  be  developed  to  its  highest  I 
powers  aa  a  determinant. 

Ori^al  Character  of  the  Human  fieing.^In  this  there  I 
are  obviously  two  elements:  the  racial  and  the  indivi- J 
dual.  Both  of  these  require  to  be  intelligently  nndei*-.J 
stood  and  definitely  provided  for  in  all  the  essential  I 
educational  processes.  To  be  too  much  taken  up  with.1 
either  the  one  element  or  the  other,  to  the  practical! 
neglect  or  omission  of  either,  must  involve  more  or  lesS'l 
mischievous  results. 

Were    it    not   the    case    that    every 
possesses    substantial  and  permanent    general    resem-B 
blances,  we  could  not  even  know  the  human  being  as  i 
type,  genus,  or  class.     On  the  other  hand,  if  there  werftj 
not  also  substantial  and  permanent  individual  differences! 
we  could  not  know  one  species,  or  smaller  class,  of  menl 
from  others,  or  one  individual  from  another  in  the  aamal 
species.     The  fact  that  we  do  know  them  in  the  senses! 
suggested  is  sufficient  evidence  that  there   exist  sud 
invariable  common  qualities,  and  such  varying  indiviJ 
dual  ones. 

White  men,  black  men,  yellow  men,  and  red  menj 
are  all  animals,  however  much  or  little  this  eIemenM_ 
may  be  restrained  and  refined  in  them,  and  they  are  aUl 
rational,  no  matter  to  what  extent,  large  or  small,  thi 
riuality  has  been  developed.     Civilisation  is  a  matter  o 
degree  and  not  of  fundamental  difference.     It  has  hee 
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forcibly  said  that  onf>  has  but  to  scratch  a  civilised 
person  to  find  the  savago  in  him, 

Bacial  Elements.— Man  from  the  racial  jwint  of  view 
is  a  rational  animal.  Kis  rationality  and  animality  are, 
so  far  as  we  know,  absolutely  inseparable,  but  the 
nature  of  each  is  perfectly  distinct  and  characteristic. 
This  dift'erence  ia  summed  np  in  the  distinction  between 
mind  and  matter— a  philosophical  and  profound  ques- 
tion into  which  we  hare  no  need  to  go  since  we  are  only 
concerned  with  the  empirical  aspects  of  scientific 
knowledge. 

Each  of  these  factors — mind  and  body — have  their 
own  special  and  characteristic  place  and  functions  in  the 
general  problem.  Each  brings  a  certain  total  of 
practically  invariabie  powers  and  processes  to  take  part 
in  the  general  working  of  the  human  being  as  an  orgnii- 
iam.  The  mind,  through  its  powers  of  intellectual 
assimilation  and  discrimination,  and  their  various  forms, 
not  only  interprets  the  world  for  the  individual  as  a 
whole,  but,  in  so  doing,  also  enables  the  body  to  secure 
the  moat  favourable  conditions  for  itself.  The  body  by 
its  powers  of  physical  assimilation  of  different  kinds, 
brings  the  mind  into  communication  with  the  outer 
world,  and  so  makes  it  possible  for  the  mind  to  obtain 
the  best  conditions  for  its  growth  and  development.  It 
does  this  chiefly  through  its  powers  of  receiving  all 
kinds  of  sense- impressions,  and  also  through  its  power 
of  locomotion. 

At  any  one  period  in  the  history  of  a  race  it  may 
be  said  to  have  certain  general  characteristics  which 
are  the  results  of  its  previous  history.     This  will  not 


involve  veiy  much  with  regard  to  the  race  as  a  wlude,  ' 
becaoseof  the  very  naraerona  and  important  variaUons   I 
in  the  rate  of  civiliaation  of  the  different  branchea  of  the 
hnman  family.     For  example,  so  far  as  is  known,  eveiy 
branch  of  the  race  hae  employed,  to  a  greater  or  lesser 
extent,  lire  as   a  means  of  cooking  food.     Man  might, 
therefore,  be  clearly  distingnished  from  other  animals   i 
by  being  termed  a  food-cooking  animal. 

With  respect  to  certain  sections  of  mankind,  especially 
the  more  civilised  peoples,  there  are  many  common 
qualities  possessed  by  the  individuals  composing  them. 
For  example,  we  may  mention  :  forms  of  government, 
systems  of  industry  and  trade,  social  forms  and  cere- 
moniee  and  the  like.  All  sach  hare  had  very  consider- 
able effects  in  moulding  individuals  to  a  common  type, 
withui  certain  limits. 

A  given  group  of  human  beings  may,  therefore,  be 
regarded  as  having  common  resemblances  very  much  in 
excess  of  what  the  whole  race  has.  So  that  whilst  a 
system  of  developing  conditions  could  be  devised  which 
would  be  suitable  for  all  mankind  up  to  a  certain  point, 
any  attempt  to  go  further  with  such  a  scheme  would  i 
break  down  because  of  the  common  resemblanceB  , 
ceasing  there. 

But  a  scheme  could  be  formed  which  would  go  very  ' 
much  farther  with  all  the  nations  of  Western  Europe, 
but  only  up  to  the  point  where  common  characteristics 
prevailed.  Again  a  common  plan  would  hold  up  to  » 
still  higher  point  for  each  separate  nation ;  and  even 
to  a  more  advanced  oue  for  distinct  groups  within  a 
nation — as  to  special  subjects  and  purposes.    Wherever  J 
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BimilaritieB  of  cliaracteriatics  prevail  there,  obviously, 
common  conditions  for  development  are  favourable, 
with  regard  to  such  like  qualities  and  up  to,  at  least, 
an  average  development  of  them. 

In  all  ordinary  matters,  al!  ordinary  buman  beings 
can  attain  to  an  average  standard  of  power  and  skill. 
The  great  majority  of  people  are  always  approximating 
to  such  a  level.  There  are  comparatively  few  who 
either  very  much  exceed,  or  fall  short  of,  this.  Not 
only  are  we  all  very  human,  but  we  are  moat  of  us  very 
averagely  human.  Fortunately  this  average  is  not  a 
fixed  quantity,  as  the  progress  of  a  race  from  savagery 
to  civilisation  shows. 

To  put  the  matter  briefly :  every  class  of  objects  has 
its  inevitable  and  permanent  minimum  of  characteristics 
common  to  its  members  and  marking  them  off  from 
every  other  class.  It  is  only  thus  that  we  can  know 
classes,  and  it  is  as  futile  to  ignore  this  as  it  would  be 
to  neglect  the  individual  differences.  The  essential 
resemblances  of  violins  to  one  another  are  as  constant 
and  as  characteristic  as  their  more  or  less  superficial 
differences  of  material,  form,  and  tone,  from  those  of 
comets,  are  unmistakable. 

In  living  organisms  there  has  been  a  perpetual  trans- 
mission from  individual  to  individual  of  these  common 
resemblances  of  nature  and  form,  through  all  the  ages. 
Not  that  either  has  remained  absolutely  constant,  but  the 
essential  elements  have  never  fundamentally  changed. 
Heredity  has  not  only  thus  continued  the  type,  but  has 
also  continued  those  important  differences  which  mark 
off  the  variouB  races  and  distinct  groups  of  men. 


All  that  bos  been  said  with  regard  to  the  human  1 
being  as  a  whole  Is  peculiarly  trae  of  the  mental  I 
actiritiea  of  man.  As  Mr.  Herbert  Spencer  remarks ;  I 
"  Some  of  the  best  iUnstrations  of  functional  heredity  1 
are  furnished  by  the  mental  characteristics  of  the  J 
hnman  race." 

One  interesting  and  important  fact  connected  with  I 
heredity  deserves  special  notice.  Though  heredity,  i 
a  role,  tends  to  hand  on  the  general  elemects  of  pro- 
gress, yet  it  sometimes,  so  to  put  it,  turns  backward  the 
stream  of  resemblance,  and  an  individual  comes  into 
existence  who  is  very  closely  alike  to  those  of  the 
game  claBB  in  past  times.  This  is  known  as  a  reversion 
to  ancestral  type. 

Individual  Elements. — We  have  previously  remarked 
that  there  are,  practically,  infinite  differences  as  well  as 
infinite  Himilaritiea  amongst  what  we  term  classes  of 
things,  and  throughout  the  universe.  For  us  the 
similarities  are  of  primary  importance  for  they  mean 
coherence,  significance,  system  and  knowledge ;  whilst 
the  iufinite  differences  could,  by  themselves,  only  cause 
chaos  in  the  mental  world.  Of  course  absolutely  infinite 
similarity  could  mean  nothing  more  than  "a  some- 
thing" to  us,  for  the  element  of  relativity  would  be 
absent.  Similarity  and  difference  are  absolutely  neces- 
sary to  each  other  so  far  as  the  constitution  of  our 
knowledge  of  the  world  is  concerned. 

It  is  doubtless  true  to  say,  even  from  the  practical   I 
point  of  view,  that  no  two  things  have  ever  been,  i 
are  likely  to  be,  found  absolutely  and  entirely  similar. 
It  might  be  thought  that  two  straight  Hues  of  equal 
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length  and  thickness  would  satisfy  tlie  conditions. 
But  a  microscope  would  show  that  the  inevitable  irregu- 
larity of  the  sides  of  such  lines  would  not  exactly  coin- 
cide. If  this  be  true  of  fomj  how  much  more  likely  is 
it  to  be  so  of  content. 

We  may  take  it,  therefore,  that  every  distinct  and 
separate  n-ember  of  a  clasH  is.  from  the  very  beginninj; 
of  its  existence,  more  or  less  different  from  every  other 
uieraber.  It  starts,  so  to  aay,  with  an  element  of  bias, 
which  will  cause  it  to  deviate,  to  a  greater  or  lesser  exteut, 
from  the  common  course,  whilst  generally  conforming 
therewith.  A  totality  so  infinitely  complex  as  a  human 
being  ia  more  liable  to  such  variations  than  almost  any 
other  whole  in  the  universe.  This  is  the  source  and 
substance  of  individuality  ;  which  may  be  said  to  con- 
sist in  special  forms,  or  combinatious,  of  ordinary 
attributes. 

A  good  illnstration  of  what  is  here  meant  is  afforded 
by  the  making  of  violins.  Two  violins  may  be  made 
from  a  single  piece  of  wood  which  seems  in  all  respects 
to  be  uniform  throughout.  The  same  person  makes 
both,  and  takes  every  pains  and  means  to  produce 
every  detail  in  both  instruments  as  exactly  similar  to 
each  other  as  he  possibly  can.  And  yet  the  invariable 
result  would  be  that  a  difference  of  tone,  often  a  very 
great  one,  will  be  found  between  the  two. 

Such  a  fact  is  really  a  mystery  to  us.  We  can  only 
say  that  it  appears  to  be  inevitable.  Dr.  Hoffding 
says :  "  The  inner  unity,  to  which  all  elements  refer, 
and  by  virtue  of  which  the  individuality  is  a  psychical 
individuality,  remmns  for  ns  an  eternal  riddle,"     But 


Uioagb  IB  itarif  it  h  wif  tphJarffcy  jat  we  earn  ] 
oat  wtj^ia  irfcicii  it  ii 

H«reilitj  appean  to  affect  iniiaiduaiitif  as  j 


w^ 
mtal,  or  botk,  Aen  i 


tfpp.    If   a  parent 

wiKther  pfaTaical  or  i 

sa»  tobea 

nnilar  pccvltaritHK     It  ' 

taek  attfibotea  iretB  tnevitaU;  faa^ed  on,  aa  ] 

pOMeMHHW,  to  iiw  next  gcnetadon.     BottiuBtr 

now  fggaided  aa  mteaaUr,  and  U  is  betd  that  ti 

Dolbtag  mora  than  a  tendency  to  iertiap  audi  q 

It  the  conditioaa  of  life  are  favoarable  to  their  j 

tbey  will  d^ffinitely  appear;  bnt  tmder  other  i 

Rtaoce*  they  may  never  take  poahire  ionn. 

The  great  devrttopiDg  indoence  of  iodiTidttality  is,  I 
however,  the  reaction  of  the  general  organism  itself  to  j 
the  inflnences  which  aCect  it.  Jast  as  with  the  two  J 
vioIinD  referred  to  above,  thoogh  the  same  bow  may  be 
drawn  acrofis  the  striogs  by  the  same  hvid  in  a  practi<  i 
cally  identical  D]ttnnt.T,  yet  the  responding  tones  ars  j 
very  different  in  special  character  tfaongh  generally  j 
alike;  so  inflnenued  which  are  practically  identical  pro-  ] 
dace  reactions  in  the  human  being,  which  thoagh  on  [ 
the  whole  of  a  like  character  have  elements  of  special  1 
difference. 

P'or  example :  a  lectnre,  which  to  one  person  is  inter- 
estiog  and  instrnctive,  is  to  another  also  inspiring ;  and  ! 
whilst  it  gives  to  both  knowledge,  it  may  aronse  in 
only  one  of  them  an  effort  of  self -endeavour,  because  of 
the  element  of  dillerence  in  the  total  complex  of  the 
self.      Herbart    says :    "  The    entire    life,   the    whole  J 
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observation  of  maiikiitd,  proves  that  every  oue  makes 
out  of  his  experience  and  intercourse  something  answer- 
ing to  hinisulf — that  he  here  works  out  the  ideas  and 
feelings  he  has  brought  with  hiin." 

When  hereditary  tendencies  are  developed  by  favour- 
ing circumstances  they  emphasise  individuality,  and 
cause  experiences  to  have  a  special  effect,  in  addition  to 
the  ordinary  results.  This  becomes  cumulative,  and  in 
course  of  time  it  may  even  become  the  predominant 
feature  in  the  influence  of  experiences.  This  is  seen  in 
the  case  of  persons  who  are  said  to  be  eccentric  Their 
individuality  has  become  so  pronounced  that  it  preju- 
dices the  ordinary  effectw  of  experiences. 

Thus  the  original  germ  of  iudividnality,  if  we  may  so 
call  it,  is  in  itself  a  means  of  furthering  its  o*n  de- 
velopment. But  with  this,  as  with  all  other  elements, 
there  is  an  ordinary  amount  of  development  tu  the 
average  person.  As  a  rule  each  person  has  just  enough 
individuality  to  mark  him  off  clearly  and  distinctly 
from  his  fellows.  Only  comparatively  few  Jiave  such 
striking  personalities  as  to  stand  out  like  solitary 
mountains  in  an  otherwise  gently  undulating  area. 
And,  again,  not  very  many  are  so  wanting  in  special 
characteristics  as  to  seem  colourless. 

So  far  as  it  is  valuable  or  expedient,  to  develop  any  or 
all  of  a  person's  peculiarities,  as  constituting  his  indivi- 
duality, it  is  quite  clear  that  ttiere  must  be  special  influ- 
ences brought  to  bear  upon  him,  and  special  conditions 
favourable  to  his  nature  provided.  Systems  for  further- 
ing development  which  suit  another,  therein  fail  to  be 
suitable  for  him,  so  far  as  his  individuality  is  concerned. 
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It  is,  however,  a.  first  condition  for  the  beat  develop-  I 
ment  of  individuality  that  all  the  ordinary  common  ' 
characteristicB  of  the  individual  eball  have  been  de- 
veloped to,  at  least,  an  average  extent.  There  can  be 
no  more  fatal  mistake  than  to  assume  that  any  one 
power  of  mind,  or  body,  can  be  brought  to  its  most 
powerful  and  fullest  state  of  development  by  receiving 
exclusive  attention.  This  is  imjxisaible  from  the  very 
nature  of  mind  itself.  To  impoverish  the  many  powers 
will  finally  result  in  destroying  the  support  of  the  one, 
and  will  always  more  or  less  prejudice  its  souudaeSE 
and  thoroughness. 

Experiences. — Mind  builds  itself  up  from  esperienceB,  ' 
and  these  are,  of  course,  provided  by  the  surroundings. 
According  as  the  individual  is  more  or  less  limited  to  a 
definite  environment,  and  this  environment  itself  is  of 
a  more  or  leas  constant  character,  so  will  the  effects  of 
the  Burrouudiogs  upon  the  individual  be  more  marked 
and  definite.  This  is  well  seen  in  the  cases  of  a  typical  , 
rustic  and  a  typical  cockney,  or  in  those  of  the  book- 
worm and  the  man  of  affairs . 

From  what  has  been  said  about  individoality  it  will  b»  I 
seen  that  the  same  environment  will  have  different,  i 
well  as  similar,  effects  upon  various  individuals.  We  J 
must,  therefore,  consider  not  only  the  nature  and  1 
influence  of  the  environment  as  a  whole,  but  also  tha<l 
special  classes  of  stimuli  which  are  found  in  it,  and.] 
their  influences  upon  individuals.  We  will  proceedjl 
therefore,  to  discuss  the  subject  under  the  heads  cfl 
environment  and  stimuli. 

1.  EnviTonment.^ — The  general  surroundings  of  maal 
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Day  be  divided  iato  the  physical,  social,  aud  purely 
rational.  The  physical  will  include  all  those  concretes 
which  we  nsualiy  call  nataral  objects,  and  all  those 
activities  which  we  call  physical.  In  the  social  environ- 
ment will  be  all  those  influences  which  arise  out  of 
the  family  life,  companionship,  national  life,  local  and 
central  government,  siJorta  and  paatimes,  and  the  like, 
in  a  practical  aoDse.  Purely  rational  environment  will 
embrace  all  those  influences  which  act  through  the 
intelligence  only,  Huch  as  general  and  scientific  ht-era- 
ture,  periodicals,  systems  of  what  is  called  higher 
education,  and  all  study  of  the  pure  sciences,  philosophyj 
and  metaphysics. 

Physical  environment  acts  most  directly  and  pre- 
dominantly through  climatic  and  other  such  physical 
influences.  Upon  these  depend  to  a  large  extent  the 
more  general  modifications  of  the  physiological  iwwers 
and  parts.  Thus  the  inhabitant  cf  Central  Africa  is 
more  fitted  to  resist  those  effects  of  heat  which  would 
probably  prove  very  disastrous  to  an  Esquimaux;  whilst 
the  Esquimaux  can  endure  extremes  of  cold  which  would 
doubtless  prove  fatal  to  the  Central  African. 

Then  again,  the  body  has  acquired  special  power  in 
assimilating  those  foods  which  are  best  suited  to  the 
climatic  conditions  of  a  locality.  The  dweller  in  the 
Arctic  regions  lives  largely  on  blubber,  and  regards  a 
tallow  candle  as  a  perfect  luxpry  in  diet,  whilst  the 
inhabitant  of  tropical  countries  can  be  perfectly  happy 
on  an  almost  exclusively  rice  diet,  with  ripe  fruit  as  a 
rehsh.  Thus  the  former  is  best  fitted  to  survive  rigorous 
cold,  and  the  latter  intense  heat. 
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All  Ruch  circumatancea  have  a  very  direct  and  genei'al  I 
effect  upon  tlie  miud.  Their  resalts  are  geDerali 
apecific,  and  individual,  The  fact  that  men  have  to  meet  | 
and  provide  against  the  undesirable  effects  of  climate, , 
brings  out  the  powers  of  the  mind  in  devising  more  or  1 
leas  ingenious  and  complex  ways  of  doing  so.  Eabito-  f 
tions,  dreas,  diet,  and  so  on,  are  adapted  to  meet  the  I 
necessities  of  the  cases.  So  far  similar  kinds,  but  not  | 
details,  of  effects  are  produced  universally. 

Specific  effects  are  produced  in  the  special  linea  of  I 
thought  and  action  which  have  to  be  taken  in  dealing^  1 
with  the  particular  kinds  of  climatic  and  other  I 
geographical  conditions.  Because  of  this,  the  modes  of  1 
thought  of  a  Mexican  would  differ  very  conaiderably,  i 
to  the  practical  point  of  view,  from  that  of  a  Patagonian.  I 
The  local  colour,  so  to  speak,  would  be  very  marked.  I 
The  individual  effects  would  be  due  to  the  fact  that  eacli  I 
person  would  respond  to  the  influences  in  a  manner  fl 
more  or  leas  different  from  that  of  hie  fellows,  according,  I 
to  the  strength  of  his  individuality,  in  the  sense  already  J 
discussed. 

To  put  the  matter  in  another  way,  all  mankind  willJ 
be  alike  in  that  they  have  to  adapt  themselves  to  theirl 
environment.  All  Europeans  will  be  alike  in  so  far  s 
they  have  to  meet  generally  similar  conditions 
surroundings,  but  different  from  Asiatics  so  far  aa  the'l 
conditions  are  different.  All  the  individuals  of  AM 
European  country  will  be  alike,  inasmuch  as  the  generati 
environment  is  common,  and  different  from  those  of  ei^ 
other  countries  aa  far  as  these  differ.  Similarly,  i 
person  in  distinct  groups  of  individuals  in  a  countryB 
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will  agree  with  each  other,  and  differ  from  those   of 
other  groups.     lodividuals  will  vary  from  each  other 
according  to  the  foregoinp,  and,  in  ho  far  as  they  react 
differently    upon   the  influencea    which 
because  of  their  individuality. 

Hygienic  conditions,  as  involved  in  the  physical 
environment,  are  of  the  very  highest  importance.  Good 
hygienic  conditions  represent  the  most  perfect  practical 
forms  of  natural  stirroundinga.  They  are,  therefore,  of 
very  great  and  direct  physiological  value,  and  of  equally 
considerable  and  indirect  psychological  worth. 

Of  the  actual  way  in  which  the  physical  environment 
acts  upon  the  body,  and  therefore  upon  the  mind,  the 
different  physical  and  mental  sciences  give  ua  more  or 
leas  complete  information.  It  is  only  as  we  know  these 
that  we  are  able  to  most  effectively  organise  the  action 
of  physical  inSuencea. 

Ilr.  Karl  Lange  says :  "  It  is  not  a  matter  of  indiffer- 
ence whether  we  passed  our  youth  in  a  quiet,  retired 
forest- village,  or  in  a  dark,  damp  dwelling  in  the 
turmoil  of  the  metropolis.  It  is  not  the  same  whether 
we  played  before  the  door  of  a  lonely  hut  on  the  heath, 
or  whether  mighty  mountain  giants  looked  in  at  us 

through  the  window  early  and  late Different  in 

many  respects  are  the  thoughts  and  feelings  o£  the 
child  from  the  metropolis  and  the  child  from  the 
village  or  country  town." 

The  social  environment  acts  in  a  similar  way  to  the 
physical,  and,  therefore,  we  need  only  ^wint  out  the 
principal  elements  of  it  It  affects  both  the  physical 
and  rational  sides  of  man's  nature,  in  a  practical  and 
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direct  manner.  The  necessitlea  of  social  life 
siderably  modify  both  the  physical  and  ratioDal  life. 
Manners  and  customs  very  largely  control  onr  modea  at 
action,  dress,  and  thought. 

Though  manners  and  customs  had,  in  most  cases,  an 
original  appropriateness  for  tho  actual  conditions  of  life, 
they  often  survive  their  fitness  and  become  obstacles 
and  hindrances  to  development,  if  not  positively  mis- 
chievous and  destructive.  It  is,  therefore,  very  needfnl 
that  the  individual  should  resist  such  as  cause  too  great 
friction,  or  the  sacrifice  of  other  and  more  valuable  forms 
of  activity. 

So  far,  however,  as  social  environment  practically 
expresses  the  collective  life,  thought,  tastes,  and  general 
development  of  a  community,  its  influence  upon  the 
individual  is  most  advantageous,  in  that  it  is  a  ready 
and  generally  pleasant  means  of  raising  him  to  the 
general  level.  From  this  point  of  view  the  social 
aurroundings  have  very  considerable  and  valuable  effects 
in  promoting  development.  It  constitutes  the  general 
effect  of  the  social  environment. 

The  specific  results  are  seen  in  those  social  character- 
istics which  distinguish  one  nation  from  another,  and 
different  national  groups  from  each  other.  There  is 
no  difficulty  in  distinguishing  the  typical  Frenchman, 
Italian,  German,  American,  and  Englishman,  from  each 
other,  so  far  as  their  social  qualities  are  concerned. 
Again,  those  who  live  lives  of  leisure,  professional  work, 
business,  or  manual  labour,  are  easily  known  from  each 
other  by  the  effects  which  their  vaiious  social  surround- 
ings have  upon  them. 


In  the  same  way  those  who  move  constantly  in 
academic,  artistic,  literary,  or  muBJcal  circles,  have  well- 
marked  characteristics  of  thought  and  action.  Children 
of  educated  and  refined  parents  are  easily  distinguished 
from  those  of  the  uneducated  and  unrefined.  Ali  social 
groups  in  fact,  exert  a  special  influence  upon  their 
members,  and  this  is  shown  in  characteristic  traits. 
These  are  the  specific  efifects  of  the  social  environ- 
ment. 

The  elements  of  special  difference  between  such 
groups  is  shown  by  the  ways  in  which  a  legal  matter 
appeals  to  the  lawyer  and  the  man  in  the  street ;  or  the 
attitudes  of  mind  of  the  clergyman,  the  lawyer,  and  the 
layman,  towards  chnrch  affairs.  These  differences 
depend  upon  what  we  have  called  "the  mental  local 
colour "  which  results  from  particular  and  constant 
influences  in  an  environment. 

Individual  effects  are  of  a  similar  nature,  and  proceed 
from  causes  similar  to  those  which  result  from  the 
physical  environment. 

Theories  of  politics,  government,  law,  crime,  and  the 
sciences  of  ethics  and  economics,  all  throw,  indirectly, 
some  light  upon  the  nature  and  principles  of  social  life 
and  relations ;  and  it  is  to  these  that  we  must  go  for 
guidance  in  attempting  to  organise  social  influences  as 
means  of  furthering  development.  Mr.  Herbert  Spencer 
has  treated  all  social  phenomena  ns  constituting  a  de- 
partment of  knowledge  in  his  book  on  sociology. 

Of  the  action  of  the  rational  environment  bnt  little 
remains  to  be  said.  It  includes  all  the  mental  results 
which  arise  from  the   study,  only,  of  works  on  pure 


science,  and  general  literary  works.     The  general  effeo 
is  to  give  what  may  be  called  intellectual  tone.     Tliisl 
may  be  illuatrated  by  comparing,  what  would  be  likelyJ 
to  be,  the  iutellectual  tone  of  those  who  constantly  read! 
the  writings  of  Shakespeare,  Addison,  and  the  other  great] 
English  writers,  with  that  of  those  who  read  little  elsej 
than  police  court  news  and  -'penny  dreadful"  novelette 
Or,  we  may  compare  the  effects  of  hearing  ordinaiyJ 
music-hal!    songs  with    that  produced  by  listening  i 
able  renderings  of  Beethoven's  sonatas. 

The  specific  effects  will  be  seen  in  those  who  confioe'a 
themselves  to  a  purely  scientilic,  or  a  purely  literary.) 
course  of  study:  to  natural,  mental,  or  mathematicftl I 
science :  to  poetry  or  prose ;  to  classics  or  modera  | 
languages;  to  history  or  theology;  and  so  oi 
individual  effects  would  be  on  lines  similar  to  those  ii^fl 
the  other  cases. 

In  the  highest  sense,  it  is  the  rational  self  which  in 
the  great  determinant  of  self  in  all  its  forms ;  for  thm 
ideals  which  the  reason  itself  sets  up  mould  and  gover 
all  the  thoughts  and  actions  to  definite  purposes. 
far  as  there  is  a  fixed  and  dominating  ideal,  which  f 
individual  consistently  strives  after,  this  must  obviooals 
determine  what  manner  of  man  he  will  be,  at  least  with 
the  possibilities  of  later  life. 

We  may  say,  therefore,  that   mind   makes  its  ow; 
immediate  rational  environment  in  later  life ;  and  t 
it  has,  therefore,  the  most  definite  and  extensive  inflaj 
euce  upon  itself.     The  nearest  approach   to  this  is  th^ 
induence  of  other  minds  upon  an  individual,  as  show; 
by  the  effects  of  close  companionship.     One  of  the  moi 
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definite  and  powerful  of  these  influences  ehould  be  that 
of  the  educator. 

But  such  an  influence  of  the  higher  self  upon  the 
whole  self  asBumes  a  permanent  and  powerful  form  of 
the  rational  aelf.  Such  a  form  is  the  outcome  of  the 
ori^nal  powers  of  the  individual  and  of  the  formation 
of  mental  and  physical  habits.  As  wp  have  Been,  habits 
represent  the  positive  and  permanent  achievements  in 
development,  and  are  the  comer-stones  of  further  pro- 
gress. Habits,  therefore,  may  be  regarded  aa  the  chief 
factors  in  the  self-determination  of  development;  for 
the  chief  element  of  fixedness  and  power  in  the  aelf  is 
that  supplied  by  habits. 

Self-determination  of  the  self  is  also  the  most  constant 
of  all  determinants  when  once  the  rational  self  has  taken 
definite  form.  It  is,  as  a  rule,  only  interrupted,  or 
thrown  off  its  balance,  by  those  passing  and  infrequent 
intense  states  of  tonic  excitement  or  depression  which 
come  to  most  people  some  time  or  other  in  their  lives. 

2.  Stimiili. — These  are  simply  the  definite  activities 
into  which  the  environment  and  the  self  can  be  analysed. 
So  far  as  we  are  here  practically  concerned  with  them, 
they  must  be  such  as  have  sufficient  intensity  to  com- 
mand definite  attention  from  the  individual  as  a  whole. 
All  that  has  gone  before  has  dealt,  more  or  less  directly, 
with  the  nature  and  effects  of  the  varions  forms  o£ 
stimuli.  Only  one  or  two  points  need,  therefore,  be 
noticed  here. 

Owing  to  the  reflective  powers  of  mind  it  is  able  to 

stimulate  itself,  and  ia,  indeed,  its  own  most  potent  stimn- 

w  iator.    Mental  stimuli  consist  in  the  activities  of  willing 
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dne  to  knowledge  and  designed  to  further  it.     The  willl 
stimulates  the  mind,  and  c^iuses  concepts,  judgmenta 
and   reasonings   to   be   represented,   and   still   t'nrthai 
analysed    and    Bynthenised.      Since    snch    stimuli   . 
purely  rational  they  have  a  kind  of  concentrated  effect  j 
upon  mind ;  for  the  purely  mental  has  most  significance 
and  value  for,  and,  on  that  account,  the  most  effect  on, 
mind. 

Next  to  such  direct  influence  of  a  mind  upon  itself  ii 
the  indirect  influence  of  other  minds  upon  it  throughl 
spoken,  written,  or  gesture  language.  The  last  of  these! 
is  meant  to  include  actions  generally,  which,  as  we  say, 
sometimes  speak  more  than  words.  Practically  all 
actions  of  others  convey  some  meaning  to  the  individual 
who  attends  to  them. 

According  to  the  powers  and  skill  of  the  individual,  J 
and  the  appropriateness  and  the  fulness  of  the  stimuli  J 
will  be  the  actual  benefit  that  is  obtained  from  the* 
latter;  and  this  will  largely  decide  whether  or  nofe^ 
certain  stimuli  will  become  real  mental  determinants. 


GENERAL  PRINCIPLES  OF  BDUCATION— (confinMai) 

Some  very  valuable  principles,  both  from  the  theoretical 
and  praeticftl  points  of  view,  follow  from  what  has  been 
Baid  in  the  last  chapter.  It  is  there  pointed  oot,  that 
men  are,  practically,  infinitely  like  to,  and  diflerent 
from,  each  other.  The  element  of  difference  ia  at  its 
miuimnm  with  regard  to  the  most  fundamental  elementB 
of  human  natnre,  and  at  ita  maximum  in  that  which 
makes  up  the  individuality  of  a  person.  The  likeness 
ia  at  its  greatest  with  respect  to  those  elements  of  form 
and  function,  which  mark  off  the  great  natural  orders 
from  each  other.  It  gets  less,  though  still  the  pre- 
dominant feature,  in  each  sub-order  and  species,  in 
proportion  as  these  are  more  or  leas  narrow. 
\  Thus  the  great  elemental  attributes  which  dfatin- 
\gnish  man,  as  man,  from  other  beings  are,  practically, 
\ absolutely  the  san»e  throughout  creation.  In  other 
Iwords,  animality  and  rationality  are  in  their  ultimate 
tneaning  invariable.  In  this  sense  there  is  no  difference 
between  man  and  man,  whether  they  be  white,  yellow, 
or  black. 

But  these  three  types  of  men  have  each  their  own 
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common  &nd  iavariablei  elements  of  likeness  amongst  A 
tbeir  own  members,  and  differences  from  the  membeis  i 

of  other  types.  Thus  the  white  (including  the  dark  orl 
swarthy)  or  wavy-haired  type  is  distingntBhed  by  ila.] 
colour,  oval-shaped  face,  and  the  fact  that  a  section  of  i 
the  hair  is  elliptical.  The  yellow  or  Btraight-haired  1 
type  has  its  own  colour,  and  a  section  of  the  hair  is  I 
circular.  The  black  or  woolly-haired  type  is  marked  f 
off  by  colour,  hair,  lips,  and  elongated  skulls.  Besideii  j 
these  quite  distinctive  general  likenesses  and  unlike-  1 
nesaes,  there  are  many  more  characteristic  similaritieB  | 
and  dissimiiarities  between  them. 

Again,  there  are  many  nations  within  each  of  these'  I 
great  groups,  which  have  certain  general  resemblances  1 
and  otherwise,  as  groups  and  as  individuals.     And  BcyM 
through  all  smaller  gi-oups  such  as  tribes,  highlander^  I 
lowlanders,   conntiy-folk,   town-folk,    soldiers,  sailors^  I 
teachers,  pupils,  schools,  families  and  the  like,  e 
of   likeness  and  difference  will   be  found  ;  the  formei 
decreasing,  and  the  latter  increasing,  as  the  gronps  getel 
smaller.     When  we  come  to  individuals,  as  such,  thef 
elements  of  difference  are,  in  rare  cases,  so  numeronji'B 
and  pronounced  as  to  seem  to  almost  cut  them  off  from ■■ 
their  fellows.     Some  eccentric  geniuses  are   good  ex-' 
amples  of  this.     But  they  always  have  all  the  common.'! 
attributes,  however   strangely  presented,  of  animalltyl 
and  rationality. 

Obviously  such  significant  elements  as  these  must  bei| 
carefully  provided  for  in  anysystem  for  securing  properj 
development.  Hence  we  must  carefully  consider  whai^ 
we  shall  term  the  principles   of  collectivism  and  in- 1 
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dividualism  in  educatiou.  The  former  takes  acconnt  of 
the  comraon  points  of  likeness  id  a  gronp,  bowever 
large  or  snia!!,  and  the  latter  ia  concerned  with  elementB 
of  difference  amongst  individuals. 

The  Principle  of  CoUeotiTiem. — It  is  well  to  remind 
ourselves  that  the  common  points  of  likeness  among 
things  are,  at  least  in  the  first  instance,  of  most  import- 
ance for  us.  It  is  the  realisation  of  these  which  makes 
knowledge  possible.  When  we  have  secured  a  good 
baais  of  knowledge  about  similarities,  then  a  grasp  of 
the  elements  of  difference  is  vital  to  progress  and 
profoundness.  Of  course,  the  element  of  difference 
is  always  implicit  from  the  first ;  but  it  is  likeness 
which  is  most  significant  at  the  beginnings  of  know- 
lodge.  This  is  true  of  the  beginning  of  life,  and  more 
or  less,  of  all  beginnings  in  new  departments  of  know- 
ledge. M.  Perez,  speaking  of  children,  "from  the  age 
of  fifteen  months,  and  especially  between  twenty  months 
and  two  years,"  says  that :  "  They  are  very  little  on  the 
look-out  for  differences,  although  they  are  very  much 
struck  by  them  when  they  see  them ;  but  everywhere 
they  are  on  the  look-out  for  resemblances." 

The  great  truth  involved  in  the  above  is  this;  not 
only  can  we,  but  we  ought,  and,  indeed  most,  if  we 
desire  to  secure  the  beat  development,  submit  each 
individual  of  a  group  to  exactly  similar  influences,  up 
to  a  certain  point.  This  point  is  the  limit  to  which  wa 
hold  that  the  common  attributes  of  the  group  ext-end, 
and  the  level  to  which  the  average  individual  can  be 
developed  in  them.  To  neglect  this  trutli  must  tend  to 
^^^reak  Dp  the  unity  and  commanitj  of  social  life,  and  to 


produce  ill- balanced  and  exapgeraled  forms  of  mental" 
development.  To  carry  it  too  far  would  be  likely  to 
hinder  progress  by  repreaaing  individuality,  and  bo  to 
produce  a  tendency  to  stagnation  and  deterioration. 

The  system  of  dealing  with   groups  for  educational 
parpoees  will,  so  long  aa  the  common  likenesses  in  the 
groups  are  exhaustively  dealt  with,  serve  to  maintain  i 
the  elements  of  diversity  between  different  groups,  and   ' 
80  have  a  considerable  effect  in  preserving  a  general 
kind  of  individuality,  if  the  term  may  be  allowed — in  the 
sense  that  Scotchmen,  as  a  race,  may  be  said  to  have  a  ' 
racial  individuality. 

Hence  the  element  of  nationality  in  a  system  of"  I 
education  is  not  only  legitimate  but  necessary.  Not 
that  there  should  be  any  endeavour  to  crystallise 
national  traits,  but  that  unless  the  qualities  which  are 
expressed  in  the  national  character  are  cultivated  to  a 
reasonable  extent,  an  important  part  of  the  individual 
will  lie  neglected.  The  aim  should  be  so  to  develop 
such  national  traits  that  the  individual  may  be  able 
to  rise  superior  to  them.  A  reasonable  cosmopolitan- 
ism represents  a  wider,  deeper,  and  truer  develop-  ] 
meut  of  social  ideas  than  nationalism.  But  the  latter  | 
is  most  valuable  as  a  stepping-stone  to  the  former. 

This  point  is  well  put  by  Dr.  Karl  Lange.  He  I 
urges  that :  "  First  of  all,  it  is  indeed  clear  that  the  ' 
matter  to  be  taught  must  on  the  whole  He  close  bo  the  i 
child's  experience.  Since  the  latter  has  its  root  in  the  J 
lionie  soil,  the  material  of  the  studies  must  be  takaa  J 
from  the  national  treasures  of  knowledge,  or  at  leasfe.  1 
stand  in  close  relation  to  national  interests,  seutimeutS'l 
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and  ideas.  It  must,  to  be  sure,  be  subject-matter  that 
apparently  traiiafeTS  the  child  into  uuknown  regions, 
but  yet  in  reality  leads  it  back  to  the  realm  of  its  moat 
familiar  ideas,  its  daily  needs  and  experiences.  Such  a 
choice  of  subject-matter  presuppoaes  a  thorough  analysis 
of  the  sphere  of  national  thought,  an  exact  knowledge 
of  the  lasting  and  permanently  valuable  possessions  of 
the  national  culture." 

But  we  must  supplement,  extend,  interpret,  correct 
and  intensify,  such  elements  through  some  knowledge 
of,  and  by  intelligent  comparison  with,  the  culture  of 
other  nations.  Just  as  we  should,  also,  expand  the 
experiences  of  rural  life  by  a  knowledge  of  those  of  town 
life,  and  conversely. 

So  far,  therefore,  as  education  is  held  to  be  an 
essential  part  of  the  national  life,  a  system  of  schooU 
under  the  authority  of  the  central  government  and 
subject  to  a  similar  minimum,  not  maximum,  course  of 
education,  would  appear  to  be  a  national  necessity.  One 
of  the  most  important  subjects  of  instruction,  from  this 
point  of  view,  is  that  of  what  is  commonly  called 
citizenship.  Dr.  Rein  says:  "The  schools  should  pre- 
serve and  impart  the  inherited  blessings  of  civilisation, 
those  priceless  treasures  upon  which  thousands  of  years 
have  laboured.  They  should  strive  to  develop  efficient 
members  of  society,  that  the  people  may  never  be 
lacking  in  national  power." 

Again  Dr.  Rein  urges  that :  "  The  state  ....  has  the 

right  to  demand  that  education  and  instruction  shall  not 

be  neglected,  that  the  schools  shall  purane  no  course 

hostile  to  its  interests,  and  that  they  shall  attain  certain 
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ranlte  vrladi  mn  iwentwl  to  iu  taA. 

latter  it  dmald  fix  upon  aerttia  i 

tttmted  hj  the  Twions  Idndsof  sdaob-' 

the  qneatiea  of  the  Ifanita  of  stste  taterfettMoe,  hrt, 

if  then  be  taken  for  gnoted,  all  wooM  pnlMlify  ^n» 

that  Dr.  Bein's  views  ue  oomct. 

The  abore  ia,  ii 
practical  side,  and  is  hers  naed  as  an  i 
Dot  as  an  ajgmoeat.  The  g«tenl  edocataoBal  Hr> 
anderiying  it  ii  Utat  wlidi  is  expressed  in  tbe  term 
"  the  prioeipie  of  oidlectiTisiB.''  Seek  to  denlop  tke 
gre«leat  aggregate  of  powers  as  wet]  the  h^heat 
maximian  in  eaeJi,  is  the  oaBdnsoD  wkidt  is  foroed 
npoD  as  by  tlieoiy  and  practice ;  and  it  is  a  p 
applieatifH)  of  this  tmth  whidi  we  hare  been  i 
with. 

An  toteresting  pmat  arises  here  in  c 
the  qneation  whether  girta  and  boys  shonld  r 
same  ooone  of  education.     So  far  as  the  fersgou^  a*, 
accepted  as  sonnd,  the  conclosion  is  obnoos.    ~~ 
extent  to  which  girls  and  boys  can  rightly  be  I 
as  forming  bat   one   groop  with   regard 
oommoD  qualities,  to  that  extent  both  shoold  a 
an    ^actly   similar   ooone  of   edocation.     And  i 
ahoold  be  continoed  so  long  as  the  oonditjoos  hold. 

Bat  whenever,  and  in  whatever  respect,  the  d 
of  fiex  reqairee  educational  conditions  which  i 
with  one  another,  then,  and  therefore,  girls  most  1 
tme  group,  and  boys  another,  for  edacationsl  pni 
It  is  a  case  in  which    wh&t  we  may  t^erm  the  cla 
individnality  mttst  receive  its  proper  attention. 
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Whether  or  no  there  ever  really  ia  such  a  ground  of 
edncationat  division  between  girls  and  boys  during  that 
part  of  their  lives  which  is  ordinarily  given  up  to  school 
work,  is  a  question  which  lies  outaide  onr  present 
province.  One  point  may,  however,  be  submitted  for 
conaideration.  So  far  as  education  proper  is  concerned, 
the  specific  training  of  girls  for  domestic  work  ia  as 
much  a  matter  for  technical  instruction,  as  against  pnre 
education,  as  teaching  boys  those  trades  which  will  fit 
them  to  be  bread-winners.  From  the  point  of  view  of 
physical,  and  also  meutal,  education,  however,  the 
general  principles  of  both  kinds  of  work  can  be  advan- 
togeouflly  made  use  of  in  ordinary  education. 

Let  us  consider  a  few  of  the  ways  in  which  the  de- 
tails of  principle  of  collectivism  in  education  are  forced 
upon  us  by  circumstances,  and  demanded  by  the  con- 
ditions of  life. 

In  the  first  place,  so  far  as  the  life  of  the  present  / 
day  is  concerned,  the  social  organisation  more  or  lees  | 
compels  many  elements  of  collectivism.  One  of  the 
first  and  chiefest  of  practical  necessities  is  the  fitting 
in  of  the  individual  life  with  the  common  whole.  This 
can  be  harmoniously  and  thoroughly  done  only  when 
there  is  a  general  bond  of  likeness  between  the  one  and 
the  many. 

The  social  life  as  a  whole  may  be  regarded  as  not 
only  demanding  so  much  uniformity  from  the  individual 
as  is  necessary  for  reasonable  union,  but  actually  en- 
forcing it.  Habits,  customs,  and  laws  which  society 
has  formed  and  observes  have  their  inevitable  effect  in 
moulding  the  individual  more  or  less  perfectly  to  the 
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commoD   type.      Dr.   C.    A.    McMarry    has   well   said 
that:  "No  narrow,  one-sided  culture  will   ever  equi 
a  child  to   act   a  jast    part   in    the  complex   i 
political,  and  industrial  society  of  our  time"  (G^nen 
Method). 

Again  the  actually  existing  stores  of  accessible  know 
ledge,  and  the  general  level  of  acquirement,  in 
commnoity,  will  largely  determine  the  nature  an^ 
extent  of  the  system,  and  its  details,  adopted  for  educi 
tional  purposes.  Since  even  pure  education  must  i 
least  take  account  of  the  need  of  so  developing  a  person 
that  he  will  be  able  to  readily  adapt  himself  to  his 
surroundings,  it  must  always  use  the  materials  which 
practical  life  offers,  and  so  use  them  that  a  reasonable 
masteiy  is  obtained.  Progress  from  the  more  known  to 
the  less  known  must  always  involve  very  great  depen- 
dence on  the  concrete  and  rational  surroundings. 

Before  and  beyond  all,  from  a  practical  point  of  view, 
in  its  insistence  upon  collective  education,  is  the  element 
of  economy.  It  is  absolutely  impossible  to  provide  a 
separate  teacher  for  every  separate  pupil.  The  prepa- 
ration of  teachers,  in  any  general  organised  system  of 
teaching,  also  demands  the  same  kind  of  economy. 
But  it  may  be  remarked,  in  passing,  that  if  this  idea  of 
economy  is  carried  too  far  it  soon  results  in  mischievons 
waste.  A  teacher  with  too  many  scholars  meana  many 
scholars  with  too  little  teaching. 

Then  there  are  the  inevitable  effects  which  those 
influences  which  are  exactly  similar,  for  all  practical 
purposes,  must  have  upon  minds  which  are,  as  mental 
organisms,  likewise  similar.     For  example,  a  rose  and  a.-^ 
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daisy  have,  respectively,  exactly  similar  effects  upon,  and 
are  distinguiahed  from  each  other  in  the  aame  general 
sense  by,  every  rational  being  who  properlyuseB  his  senses 
and  judgments  with  regard  to  them.  This  is  essential ; 
for,  were  it  not  so,  it  would  be  impossible  for  us  to  com- 
municate with  each  other  about  these  two  flowers  in  any 
intelligible  manner.  Thus  the  uniformity  of  the  actions 
and  influences  of  things  upon  mind,  and  the  uniformity 
of  the  reactions  of  minds  to  similar  stimuli  compel  a 
like  constitution  and  development  of  minds,  with  the 
same  general  environment,  to  a  certain  extent. 

Next  we  may  see  in  what  ways  the  principle  of 
collectivism  is  realised  in  education.  In  the  first  place 
there  is  the  fact  that  a  single  educator  can  deal  with  a 
group  of  individuals.  How  large  this  group  may  be 
will  depend  upon  a  great  many  practical  elements,  and 
can  only  be  decided  by  the  results  of  a  good  deal  of 
experience.  It  is  a  question  which  belongs  to  the  art 
of  education.  From  the  theoretical  side  it  is  necessai-y 
that  the  group  should  be  composed  of  individuals  with 
as  many  general  resemblances  as  possible ;  and,  in  fact, 
with  respect  to  the  subjects  used  for  educational  pur- 
poses, and  the  extent  to  which  they  are  taught,  the 
members  of  the  group  should  be  very  closely  similar 
to  each  other. 

It  follows  also  that  a  common  curriculum  may,  and   I 
should,    be    used  up  to  the  extent   that   the  average  / 
capacity  of  the  group  is  found,  or  judged,  to  be  equal  j 
to.     How  high  this  level  is  to  be  must  be  decided  by 
the  educator  according  to  hia  knowledge  and  estimate 
of  the  powers  of  the  individuals  in  the  group.     This  is 
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B  matter  which  demaiidB  very  full  knowledge,  wit 
experience,  and  ripe  judgment.  There  is  of  course 
certain  universal  minimnm  for  the  averagely  normal  ii 
dividual  and  the  extent  of  this  is  pretty  generally  agree 
upon.  But  any  given  group  needs  to  be  dealt  with  o 
its  own  meritB,  for  ita  average  may  (waaibly  be  coi 
siderably  above  or  below  this,  as  in  the  cafie,  say,  of 
class  consisting  of  those  who  have  won,  and  are  tryin 
for  other,  special  scholarships,  and  a  class  of  the  moi 
backward  and  dull  boys  in  a  school.     The  standard  « 

I  judgment  will  always  be  the  general  minimnm  for  tli 

I  averagely  normal  individual. 

The  number  of  subjects  included  in  a  comma 
curriculum  will  be  such  as  are  held  to  be  nec« 
sarj-  to  inHuence  the  development  of  all  the  well 
marked  common  mental  characteristics.  Speakin 
generally  they  will  be  those  whicli  affect  the  feeling 
knowing,  and  willing  powers,  in  all  their  definitely 
distinct  manifestations.  Music,  art,  sports,  and  ganu 
to  develop  the  feelings ;  history,  tales  of  adventure 
biographies,  travels,  novels,  morals,  and  religion,  1 
influence  the  sentiments ;  geography,  the  arts,  an 
the  applied  sciences  to  minister  to  the  growth  of  pra( 
tical  knowing ;  the  pure  and  mental  sciences  to  devela 
the  purely  rational  ;  and  rules,  duties,  occupation 
systematic  work,  and  conditions  involving  genen 
independence,  to  secure  the  advance  of  willing.  Thej 
are  the  kinds  of  arrangements  which  have  to  be  can 
fully  worked  out  in  detail,  according  to  the  oth« 
educational  principles. 

Still  another  way  in  which  this  principle  is  real 
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is  in  collective,  or  class,  demonstration.  On  the 
assumption  that  the  same  illnstrations,  eaperimenta, 
opportunities  of  observation,  words,  and  the  like,  will 
appeal  in  simitar  ways  to  similar  minds,  the  educator 
feels  justified  in  conducting  class  demonstrations.  In 
the  same  way,  and  on  like  grounds,  it  is  held  that  a 
uniform  series  of  mental  and  physical  exercises  will 
produce  suhstantiaily  similar  effects  upon  the  minds 
and  bodies  of  a  properly  selected  group  of  individuals. 

Finally,  we  will  mention  some  nf  the  effects  of  the 
principle  of  collectivism  in  education.  Perhaps  one  of 
the  most  beneficial  results  is  the  development  of  the 
social  sympathies.  The  influences  which  the  many 
exert  upon  the  one,  and  each  upon  all,  are  the  very 
fonnd&tion  elements  of  mutual  consideration,  compro- 
mise, discipiioed  co-operation,  public  opinion,  toleration, 
common  interests,  the  sense  of  corporate  life,  and  the 
like,  which  form  the  links  which  bind  together  a  com- 
munity. Hence  we  may  regard  these  results  as  not 
only  involving  a  very  great  development  of  the  higher 
sentiments,  but  sa  also  including  the  very  best  training 
for  the  wider  social  life  of  the  whole  community. 

This  applies  as  much  to  the  purely  intellectual  feel- 
ings as  to  the  ethical.  The  love  of  knowledge  for  its 
own  sake,  the  sense  of  the  community  of  knowledge, 
intellectual  tolerance,  rational  co-operation  and  sub- 
ordination, and  so  on,  are  all  fostered  by  common 
mental  experieuces,  aims,  and  acquirements. 

There  is,  too,  a  strong  element  of  encouragement  in 
collective  education.  The  feeling  that  so  many  are  all 
striving  together  for  a  like  result  is  apt  to  give  a  sense 
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of  power,  as  though  a.  mental  difficulty  which  wonldl 
defeat  an  individnal  cannot  possibly  resist  the  united  I 
efforts  of  a  group.  It  is  somewhat  of  nn  inspiration,  i 
which  comes  from  the  force  of  numbers.  After  the  I 
aame  manner  a  man,  who  ia  by  himself  a  coward  in  the  J 
face  of  difficulty  or  danger,  may  be  capable  of  facing! 
serious  risks  as  one  of  a  group  inspired  by  a  commoa4 
purpose. 

Emulation  ia  aroused  amongst  the  indiriduals  in  a  I 
group  engaged  on  similar  work.  Up  to  a  certain  point  I 
this  is  undoubtedly  an  inevitable  and  wholesome  fea-  I 
ture ;  but  beyond  this  it  is  distinctly  mischievous,  and  I 
may  become  a  sei-ious  mental,  physical,  and  moral  I 
danger.  It  may  lead  to  too  long  and  violent  effort,  I 
resulting  in  a  serious  mental  and  physical  breakdown  I 
through  overwork  ;  and  it  is  likely  to  give  rise  t»  I 
personal  jealousy,  ill-feeling,  enmity  and  conflict.  T 
More  especially  are  these  things  likely  to  arise  if  the  I 
element  of  emulation  is  unwisely  stimulated  by  artificial  I 
rewards. 

Unless  groups  are  carefully  selected,  and  even  whenJ 
they  are,  nervous  and  timid  individuals  may  suffer  f 
good  deal  through  being  required  to  take  a  more  orM 
less  public  part  in  the  common  work.  Such  should  be  f 
allowed  some  time  to  get  used  to  their  surroundings,  J 
and  should  be  excused  as  much  as  possible  of  the  morel 
public  elements. 

The  very  great  extra  force,  and  the  specific  advan- 1 

tages,  which    collective    work  may  put  into  the    dev&.  I 

loping  infineuces  are  well  seen  in  the  mental  vigour,  ■ 

I,  eelf-dependence,  tolerance,  and  general  tonej 
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of  the  average  public  schoolboy,  as  compared  with  the 
more  quiet,  refineti,  dependent,  and  often  dogmatic, 
condition  of  mind  of  the  ordinary  boy  when  taught  at 
home  by  a  private  tutor,  Kach  doubtless  gains  much 
that  the  other  loses,  but  the  collective  elements  are 
certainly  valuable  and  necessary. 

Collectivism  in  education,  therefore,  means  much 
greater  force,  and  new  features,  in  many  of  the  deve- 
loping influences,  though  less  in  others,  whether  these 
are,  in  themselves,  either  for  good  or  evil. 

To  whatever  point,  with  respect  to  any  given  group, 
it  is  held  that  collective  education  can  be  profitably 
carried,  for  general  purposes,  in  so  far  specialisation  of 
any  kind  is  excluded.  Every  individual  has  more  or 
less  of  every  ordinary  human  power,  and  this  justifies 
us  in  insisting  that  a  certain  amount  of  quite  general 
education  is  an  indispensable  preliminary  to  special 
education. 

In  most  respects  each  person  has  an  average  amount 
of  power  and  capacity,  and  may  be  said  to  be  normal. 
In  other  instances  every  one  is  more  or  leas  below  or 
above  the  average.  Collectivism  in  education  is  there- 
fore the  universal  rule.  It  seeks  to  realise,  in  all,  what 
Herbart  calls  the  many-sidedness  of  interest,  but  it 
does  not  exclude  individuality.  For,  as  Herbart  him- 
self points  out :  "  There  are  many  individualities ; 
the  idea  of  m any-side dneas  is  but  one.  The  former  is 
contained  in  the  latter  collectively  as  the  part  in  the 
whole.  And  the  part  can  be  measured  by  the  whole ; 
it  can  also  be  enlarged  to  the  whole." 

Specialisation  must  not  be  mistaken  for  individnalt- 
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satioD.     The   former   has   reference   to   the  fact  that 
every  one  ia  likely  to  take   Dp   some  special   kind  o 
mental  or  physical  work,  whatever  his  characteristioK  I 
may  be,  and  will,  therefore,  need  more  or  less  special  I 
Ipreparation  for  it ;  whilst  the  latter  refers  to  the  colti-'l 
jvation  of  a  person's  special  powers  quite  apart  from  anjj 
'particular  work  in  which  he  may  afterwards  i 
When  the  two  coincide,  then  the  maximum  result  m^ 
be  expected. 

The  Average  and  the  Normal. — A  few  words  a 
difference  between  these  two  ideas  may  help  to  prevei 
confusion  with  regard  to  the  principle  of  collectiviamS 
in  education,  in  which  both  ideas  are  involved. 

The  normal  may  be  looked  upon  as  a  universal  ideati 
average.  As  we  have  said,  every  ordinary  individual,  I 
as  a  whole,  approaches  more  or  less  closely  to  this,  bnt  I 
not  one  actually  coincides  with  it  in  any  one  respect^  I 
and  much  less  in  all  points.  Hence  it  is  that  whilst  I 
every  ordinary  individual  can  acquire  a  certain  mint- 1 
mum  of  power  and  skill  in  all  common  human  capaci- 
ties,  yet  it  is  necessary  to  form  separate  groups  ftwl 
difTerent  capacities  so  as  to  get  the  maximum  of  actual'  | 
general  development. 

Such  groups  must  be  dealt  with  not  according   i 
what  is  normal,  but  what  is  actual.     In    other   vrord 
a  pract.ical  average   must   be   adopted.     Average  will'l 
then  have  its    ordinary  meaning,    viz.,    that  which 
about  half-way  between  the  extremes.     This  i 
that  we   make  a  sort  of   quantitative  estimate  ot  1 
value  of  qualities. 

The  idea  of  an  average  tw  a  standard  for  educationj 
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purposes  will  be  very  misleading  and  mischievone,  if  it 
be  not  carefnlly  remembered  that  the  more  widely  the 
extremes  are  separated  from  each  other,  the  less  will 
such  a  Btandard  be  suitable  for  each  individnal  in  a 
group.  It  is  from  this  point  of  view  that  it  is  urged 
that  all  the  members  of  a  group  for  educational  pro- 
cesses should  be  as  nearly  as  possible  equal  to  each 
other  in  the  power,  or  powers,  needed  for  the  educative 
inflaencea  which  it  is  proposed  to  apply. 

Not  less  important  is  it  that  this  standard  should  not 
in  any  way  be  regarded  as  a  fixed  one,  bo  far  as  it 
concerns  a  given  group.  Very  great  care  and  skill  will 
be  required  to  determine  what  it  should  be  at  first, 
when  a  new  group  is  formed  ;  and  it  will  be  quite  as 
difficult  to  keep  it  in  accord  with  the  growing  know- 
ledge and  capacity  of  the  average  individual  of  the 
group. 

The  great  difference  between  the  universal  ideal 
normal,  and  the  average  of  a  group,  is,  of  course,  best 
seen  in  the  case  of  two  groups,  one  of  which  is  made 
up  of  very  dull  pupils  and  the  other  of  exceptionally 
bright  ones.  Both  gronpa  are  considerably  removed 
from  the  normal,  and  each  has  its  own  average. 

The  Principle  of  IndlTidnaliem. — To  generally  neglect 
the  element  of  individuality  in  persons  would  be  in 
eff'ect  to  very  much  limit  and  repress  the  general  pro- 
gress of  the  race.  For  it  is  chiefly  to  the  new  lines  of 
thought  and  action  which  have  been  taken  by  persons 
of  strong  and  well-developed  individuality  that  many 
of  the  greatest  steps  of  progress  are  due.    Great  leaders, 

inkers,  statesmen,  scientists,  and  workers,  have  been 
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men  whose  personalities  have  been  exceptional,  it  majS 
be  to  the  extent  of  eccentricity,  or  even  monomania. 

\     Nothing  is  bo  likely  to  be  unprogressive  as  a  tfaoi 
roughly  homogeneous  group.     Although  the  conditioi 
which  result  from  the  successful  carrying  out  of  th« 
principle  of  collectivism  in  education  are  indispenBablm 
for  sound  progress,  both  general  and  individual  ; 
in   itself,  the   elibrt  to  secure   uniformity  is  obvioualj^ 
opposed  to  very  mnch   progi-ess,  because  the  advancf 
will  have  to  be  limited  to  the  capacity  of  the  averagi 
On  the  other  hand,  if  the  ablest  members  of  a  groa^ 
are  aided  and  encouraged  in  developing  their  strouj 
points  to  the  greatest  advantage,  the  final  result  majj 
be   a  considerable  intensifying  and  enriching  of  1 
general  rational  environment  of  the  whole  group. 

Whilst  the  sacrificing  of  the  general  welfare  to  | 
particular  development  is,  finally,  bad  for  ( 
special  power,  it  is  equally  true  that  the  reasonably 
furthering  of  individual  powers  tends  to  enrich  thfl 
whole,  both  directly  and  indirectly.  Directly  becauH 
the  extra  nourishment  and  exercise  must  affect  th^ 
whole  mind  to  some  extent ;  and  indirectly  because  a 
the  reflective  nature  of  mind.  If  great  shrewdness  ll 
developed  in  a  person  with  regard  to  a  certain  line  o 
thought  or  action,  it  means  that  certain  habits  batj 
been  acquired  which  are  sure  to  affect  the  whole  mim 
to  a  greater  or  leaser  degree. 

If  the    development  of  a   man's    individuality 
ignored,  his  greatest  force  and  value  is  likely  to  1 
sacrificed.     So  long  as  the  individuality  is  not  viciooj 
it  involves  the  greatest  good  that  either  its  posse 
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hiraaelf  or  the  community  can  obtain  from  his  life. 
The  whole  world  is  out  of  joint  to  one  who  finds  his 
keenest  and  most  constant  desires  almost  inrariabty 
neglected  or  repressed.  The  history  of  the  struggle  of 
those  great  men  who,  possessed  of  overwhelming  desires 
to  gratify  the  inclinations  of  their  genins,  have  been 
compelled  to  engage  in  work  entirely  opposed  to  their 
nature  supplies  plenty  of  evidence  of  this. 

Every  individual  should  be  able,  in  the  fallest 
and  truest  sense,  to  "live  his  own  life,"  as  we  ex- 
press it.  This  doea.  not  exclude,  but  dependa-Ufwn.  a'^ 
rp namifthUnf^jlfni-Tnil^y  yrith  t^P  (■■QPjmoU  I'^e-  The  idea 
of  absolute  independence  wouSd  probably  mean,  when 
logically  applied,  a  more  or  less  rapid  movement  to 
savagery  and  the  extinction  of  the  race  ;  foreach  jierson 
would  have  to  be  able  to  supply  all  his  own  wants,  and 
this  would  necessitate  that  they  should  be  of  the  most 
primitive  kind.  Even  if  we  assume  that  we  could  stert 
by  appropriating  all  the  present  possessions  of  the  race, 
purely  individual  effort  could  no  more  maintain  them 
than  it  could  have  produced  them. 

Again,  the  most  elementary  forms  of  the  conjugal  and 
domestic  states  involve  the  common  life,  and  the  sacri- 
tice  of  these  woold  certainly  involve  the  extinction  of 
the  race.  In  any  case  it  is  obvious  that  whatever  evils 
may  arise  from  the  collective  life,  the  advantages  of  it 
are  very  extensive  and  definite.  It  is  by  united  efforts 
that  mankind  has  made  the  greatest  progress.  The 
most  primitive  as  well  as  the  most  highly  developed 
forms  of  humanity  have  the  collective  element  in  them. 
■  3?he  greatest  individualities  have  been  the  outcomes  of 
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the  moat  civilised  forms  of  collective  life.  It  is  woi 
while  to  empliaatse  and  insist  npon  this  mutit&I  int«i^fl 
dependence  of  the  individual  and  the  collective  life,  for-4 
there  are  many  dangers  attending  the  ignoring  of  it. 

How,   then,  can  we  secure  the  beat  conditions  for  1 

developing  the  individuality  of  each  person.     Clearly  I 

the  very  first  thing  required,  and  the  moat  difficult  to  1 

acquire,   is   some   knowledge    of    its   nature    in    any  J 

given  case.     The  difficulty  lies  in  the  fact  that  indi-  I 

I  vidunlity   usually    consists   in   a   special   intenBity   op  I 

J  tendency  of  ordinary  mental   powere,  possessed    by    a  j 

I  particular  person.     There    is    no    reason  whatever  to  I 

\  suppose  that  any  person  ha.s  got  a  power  which  is  abso-  j 

ilutely  and  fundamentally  different   from  what  is  pos-  I 

Isessed  by  others.     Such  a  thing  would  imply  a  different  1 

kind  of  human  being  from  those  we  know. 

To  know  the  individuality  of  a  person  is,  therefore, 
to  know  which  of  his  particular  mental  powers  have  a 
special    intensity  or    tendency  (bias),  and  how  these  ( 
interact  on  each  other  and  the  whole  mind.     The  body   ' 
of  a  person  has  also  individuality,  aa ;  in  the  appearance  | 
of  the  face :  the  gait :  gre.at  swiftness  of  movement : 
delicacy  of  touch  :  capacity  for  particnlai-  games,  sports  J 
and  pastimes :  and  so  on.     These  also  involve  special  I 
details  of  intensity  and  tendency,  of  certain   featureSj 
and  the  resulting  variety  in  the  total  complex. 

Bnt  such  a  knowledge  can  be  gained  only  by  well-  J 
informed,  carefully  trained,  skilful  scientific  observers  ; 
for  a  full  recognition  of  all  the  psychological  and  physio-  1 
logical  elements  and  details  involved  is  necessary,  before  J 
the  particular  differenccB  can  be  discriminated.     This  J 
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18  no  caae  in  which  scientifically  ignorant  persona 
should  rush  in  where  wise  men  walk  warily. 

All  the  conditionB  which  were  laid  down  as  guarantees 
for  accuracy  in  obtaining  knowledge  throngh  communi- 
cation should  be  rigorously  enforced.  Not  only  is  the 
problem  a  very  difficult  and  delicate  one  with  regard  to 
the  interests  of  the  individual,  but  the  elements  are 
very  complex  and  intricate.  It  rec[uires  great  skill  to 
be  able  to  note  what  is  in  one's  own  mind,  and  very 
much  more  to  judge  by  systematic  observation  of  his 
actions  and  words  of  what  is  in  another's. 

A  very  suggestive  illustration  of  what  ia  at  issue  ia 
afforded  by  the  relation  of  a  doctor  to  his  patient. 
The  patient  himself  can  give  only  a  limited,  and  often 
very  inaccurate,  account  of  wJiat  his  condition  is.  He 
judges  wrongly  of  hia  own  experiences,  and  often  when 
he  judges  rightly  he  expresses  himself  wrongly,  as 
every  one  does  in  dealing  with  what  is  technical  and 
unfamiliar. 

As  a  rule  a  trained  nnrse  can  give  a  far  more  exact 
and  extensive  account  of  the  physical  condition  of  a 
patient,  at  least  in  so  far  as  scientific  precision  is  con- 
cerned, than  the  patient  liimself.  But  the  nurse  has 
usually  a  comparatively  limited  knowledge  ;  and  is  far 
from  discriminating  all  the  common  elements  in  the 
general  condition,  much  less  the  peculiar  and  excep- 
tional. 

Perhaps  the  worst   observer,   for  strictly   acientific 

purposes,   ia  a   relative   or  friend   who  has  no  special 

knowledge  and  ia  much  concerned  about  the  patient. 

pWith   keen   attention   such   an   one   notices   all    that 
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ftppeala  to  him.     But  through  ignorance  and  interest  ho 

will  be  likely  to  exaggerate  what  he  sajipoaea  to  be 
favourable  aymptoDiB,  and  minimise  the  unfavourable 
or  otherwise.  Again,  those  which  he  thus  notea  will 
probably  be  only  superficial  after  all ;  for  the  deeper 
and  morts  significant  aymptoms  usually  require  the 
skilled  and  instructed  attention. 

Ordinary  pereons  who  only  see  the  patient  occa- 
sionally and  for  brief  periods  would,  as  a  rule,  be  entirely 
uaeleas  so  far  as  obtaining  any  trustworthy  evidence 
from  them  is  coneemed. 

It  is  only  the  well-informed,  thoroughly  trained, 
experienced,  skilful,  scientific  observation  of  the  doctor 
himself  that  ia  able  to  discriminate  the  elements  in- 
volved. His  judgment  and  power  of  rightly  relating 
what  he  observes  can  alone  give  a  satisfactory  basis  for 
scientific  treatment.  And  his  observation  is  aided  by 
all  the  mechanical  appliances  which  knowledge  and 
akill  have  discovered  for  giving  precision,  detail,  and 
completeness  of  information,  Not  that  he  disregards 
the  evidence  which  other  persons  can  supply ;  on  the 
contrary  lie  is  glad  to  receive  much  of  it ;  but  he  treats 
it  as  that  which,  for  the  most  part,  can  at  best  be  only 
suggestive,  and  confirmatory  of  his  own  observation. 
Of  course  there  are  certain  obvious  aymptoms,  which 
any  intelligent  person  can  take  account  of,  and  some 
mechanical  observations  which  they  can  make. 

Similarly  with  mental  matters,  it  is  only  the  technical 
expert  who  ia  really  qualified  to  make  scientifically 
trustworthy  observations,  to  appreciate  the  significance 
of  the   knowledge   thua   gained,   and   to   prescribe   a 
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suitable  course  o£  teclmical  treatment.  In  otherworda, 
it  is  the  edncationist  who  is  the  only  fit  and  proper 
persou  to  deal  authoritatively  with  the  question  of 
individuality  for  educational  purposes.  By  an  educa- 
tionist we  mean  one  who  has  been  trained  in  the 
practical  knowledge  of,  and  taught  in  the  rational 
study  of,  the  phenomena  and  laws  which  Eire  dealt 
with  in  the  science  of  education. 

The  teacher  can  give  valuable  information  up  to  a 
certain  point  as  to  the  evidences  which  be  has  observed. 
By  a  teacher  is  meant  one  who  is  able  to  intelligently 
carry  out  the  practical  processes  involved  in  an  educa- 
tive (xmrse,  but  has  not,  necessarily,  the  deeper  know- 
ledge of  the  educationist. 

I'arents  and  others  may  have  more  or  less  observed 
children,  and  the  results  of  their  observations  may  be 
of  greater  or  lesser  value;  but  they  must  always  be 
received  with  the  very  greatest  caution,  and  only 
accepted,  except  as  suggestive  of  courses  of  inquiry  and 
experiment,  after  the  severest  scientific  criticism.  But 
it  is  always  worth  while  to  collect  as  much  of  such 
evidence  as  possible  for  purposes  of  scientific  investi- 
gations. 

There  are  several  special  dangers  attending  the 
study  of  individuals,  more  especially  children,  with 
respect  to  their  individuality,  which  it  may  be  helpful 
to  mention.  Forgetting  the  great  basis  of  similarity 
which  prevails,  there  may  be  a  very  one-sided  and 
exaggerated  view  taken  of  what  is  involved  in  the 
total  difference.  If  the  attention  is  fixed  too  much  on  a 
particnlar  element  of  difference,  this  may  be  thought  to 


affect  every  part  of  the  whole.     We  may,  so  to  put  it,  J 
mies  seeing  the  mountain  through  looking  too  closely  a 
the  mole-hill. 

The  vagueness  and  indefiuiteness  of  early  ideas  ii 
easily  appear  as  profundity  and  universality, 
adult  observer  is  very  liable  to  read  into  certain  thonghw^ 
forma  of  the  child  his  own  content  of  thought.  If.| 
once  a  person  gets  the  idea  that  there  is  a  great  de^ 
behind  the  beginner's  thought,  he  will  veiy 
discover,  at  least  to  his  own  satisfaction,  greater 
mysteries  in  the  attempts  at  thought  of  the  child,  thai 
in  the  most  profound  explicit  reasonings  of  the  phil^ 
BOpher. 

We  ought  not  to  expect  to  find  wonders  iu  the  child'd 
thoughts,  but  rather  wonder  that  we  find  so  moch  t 
ordinary  content.  The  child  is  doubtless  much  mot^ 
puzzled,  and  tilled  with  what  wonder  it  is  capable  of,  1 
the  want  of  clear  meaning  in  its  own  thoughts,  than  tha 
observer  is  by  what  he  may  suppose  to  be  their  fulneafi 
of  meaning.  If  there  be  in  the  child's  mind  anything 
like  wliat  some  enthusiastic  seekers  after  the  wonderful 
would  have  us  believe,  it  must  get  surprisingly  ignoni 
B3  it  gets  older. 

Language   as   used  by  beginners   is  often   enti 
misleading.     Of  course  children   are   often  unable  i 
express   their   thoughts   through  want  of  a   suffieiei 
command  of  language ;  but  more  often  it  is  because  thd 
ideas  themselves  are  vague,  half-formed,  or  incoherent^ 
Adults  with  a  practically  perfect  command  of  langnaj 
often  cannot  express  what  first  comes  to  them  in  a  neW 
department  of  knowledge,  for  similar  reasons.     Agi 
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oHldren  often  repeat  words  and  phrases  in  unusual  com- 
binations simply  because  they  have,  for  some  reason  or 
other,  associated  and  remembered  odds  and  ends  of 
eenteucea. 

Fiaally,  it  should  be  remembered  that  there  is  much 
of  the  child  in  the  adult,  and,  therefore,  the  more  fully 
we  can  know  au  adult,  the  better  we  shall  be  able  to 
guide  and  check  our  observations  of  children.  Much 
suggestion  and  guidance  can  also  be  obtained  from  the 
study  of  the  most  interesting  history  of  primitive  races ; 
for  therein  we  see  the  childhood  of  mankind,  which  is 
one  of  the  best  introductions  to  a  knowledge  of  the 
childhood  of  the  individual. 

When  we  have  obtained,  tlirougli  careful  and  con- 
siderable observation,  experiment,  and  thought,  what 
we  believe  to  be  a  sound  view  of  that  which  mainly 
constitutes  the  individuality  of  the  learner,  we  shall 
have  the  fullest  possible  guide  to  the  points  of  special 
treatment  which  will  be  required  in  his  particular  case. 
If  a  pupil  be  exceptionally  phlegmatic  or  lively, 
imaginative  or  unimaginative,  optimistic  or  pessimistic, 
prosaic  or  poetic,  reflective  or  active,  generons  or  selfish, 
scientific  or  artistic,  and  the  like,  we  shall  have  to  make 
use  of  the  different  educational  principles,  or  different 
featm'es  of  them,  with  varying  fulness  and  force. 

An  exact  knowledge  of  the  individuality  of  a  person 
will  enable  the  educator  to  use  the  various  principles  to 
the  greatest  effect.  He  will  know  how  best  to  appeal 
to  the  individuality  through  the  principle  of  interest, 
and  wiil  so  obtain  the  further  advantage  of  the  maximum 
of  self -act  ivity.     'I'hat  which  gives  the  greatest  pleasure. 
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because  it  is  most  in  harmony  with  the  personality,  can 
be  wisely  made  use  of,  and  tliua  the  greatest  amoant  rf 
co-operation  secured,  through  the  principle  of  sympa- 
thetic control.  It  will  be  seen  whether  the  concrete 
elements  of  knowledge  must  be  specially  insisted  upon, 
to  correct  a  tendency  to  hasty  ims^nation,  as  in  filling 
in  the  details  of  a  pei-cept  by  mental  pictures ;  or,  oa 
the  other  hand,  if  the  imagination  needs  particular 
attention,  so  as  to  get  the  learner  to  see  behind  and 
beyond  his  own  little  world,  as  in  picturing  objects  and 
scenes  outside  the  range  of  actual  experience. 

And  so  all  the  elements  of  various  individualities  can 
be  related  to  the  different  educational  principles.  Bnt 
it  must  always  be  understood  that  the  general,  or 
collective,  elements  in  the  individuality  have  been  pi^- 
vided  for  by  the  ordinary  collective  applications  of  these 
principles.  It  is  only  an  extended  and  special  appUcik- 
tion  of  them  that  we  are  now  considering. 

By  such  a  special  adaptation  of  principles  to  persona 
we  may  hope  to  obtain  the  very  highest  values  of  iodi- 
vidual  development,  and,  through  these,  the  greatest 
poBsibte  progress  of  the  race.  Not  only,  therefore,  is 
the  individual  directly  advantaged  by  this,  but  also  the 
race;  and  thus  other  individuals  are  indirectly  advan- 
taged. Progress  is  cumulative  for  one  and  all.  Each 
is  for  all,  and  all  for  each. 

Such  a  knowledge  of  the  individual  as  is  required 
for  the  above  cannot  possibly  be  obtained  from  obser- 
vations confined  to  the  schoolroom,  where  both  the 
conduct  of  the  child  and  the  environment  are  bo 
largely   artihcial.      The    educator    must  observe    the 
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child  during  ita  free  and  unconstrained  play,  in  social 
intercourse,  and  under  as  many  varying  conditions  as 
possible.  He  must  also  obtain  as  mneli  reliable  infor- 
mation as  he  can  about  the  child  from  its  parents,  and 
others. 

Something  must  now  be  said  aa  to  the  way  in  which 
this  principle  affects  any  general  scheme  of  education. 
Its  function  is  to  secore  the  full  and  final  value  of  the 
individual,  and  the  way  in  which  this  may  be  realised 
must  be  indicated. 

However  predominantly  the  individuality  of  a  person 
may  appear  to  belong  to  only  one  or  two  particular 
powers,  it  will  be  found,  on  careful  observation  and 
analysis,  that  it  affects  all ;  and  it  is  doubtless  made  up 
of  a  combination  of  detaUs  proceeding  from  all  the 
powers,  though  manifesting  itself  chiefly  through  one  or 
two.  Hence  a  certain  amount  of  individuality  will 
probably  have  to  be  provided  for,  in  every  separate  item 
of  development. 

This  will  mean  that  whilst  by  far  the  greater  part  of 
all  early  education  is  collective,  a  small  part  will  have 
to  be  individualistic.  In  other  words,  each  individual 
in  a  group  must  receive  some  small  amount  of  personal 
help  even  with  respect  to  the  processes  and  products  of 
collective  education.  This  will  be  necessary  throughout 
the  collective  course.  Ueuce,  class-demonstrations  will 
be  followed,  as  far  as  possible,  by  individual  testing  and 
such  additional  personal  help  as  is  shown  ta  be  required. 
Class  exercises  will  give  many  opportunities  for  indi- 
vidual attention. 

It  will  be  seen  that  the  above  has  a  very  important 


bearing  upon  the  octnal  size  of  a  gronp  for  educattODi 
work.     It  should  never  be  so  large  that  a  reasonablB 
amonnt  of  individual  teaching  is  impossible ;  for,  if  it  ■ 
be,  there  must  result  a  very  large  sacrifice  of  individual  _, 
and  general  progress. 

But  by  far  the  most  important  point  connected  wit! 
the  principle  of  individualiam  is  that  of  special 
The  element  of   individuality  demands  specialisation.^ 
Because  of  a  person's  special  characteristics  he  is  n 
fitted  for  certain  lines  of  development,  and  very  unfitted  3 
for  others.     If,  therefore,  he  is  to  fulfil  his  greate 
possibilities    these    particular    powers    must    receivi 
special  attention. 

Dr.  Hertel  has  drawn  attention  to  a  very  essenti 
consideration  in  the  following  passage :  "  It  is  hardi  j 
fair,  on  the  part  of  school  teachers,  to  claim  of  the  chilfl 
an  exclusive  right  to  his  time.     There  is  much  whid 
be  ought  to  learn  beyond  what  the  school  imposes  oal 
him ;  if  he  has  any  special  talent  or  tastes — music  ( 
drawing,  for  example — he  should  have  time  at  his  ownl 
disposal  in  which  to  cultivate  them.     He  should  TaaM 
able  to  pursue  privately  any  of  bis  school  studies  whichfl 
specially  attract  or  interest  him,  and  altogether  havt 
more   opportunities    of    independent   growtli    allowec 
him 

"  Are  there  not  many  students  who  have  so  littl 
knowledge  of  themselves,  their  own  powers,  tastes  ant 
inclinations,  that  it  is  a  mere  matter  of  chance  v 
course  of  study  they  take  up  when  they  go  to  i 
university  ?  For  this  reason  many  a  young  man,  aftQ 
having  wasted  a  year  or  two,  often  makes  a  complet 
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change  and  begins  upon  a  totally  different  career. 
Those  waated  years  might  often  have  been  saved  had  he 
had  opportunities,  while  at  school,  of  studying  a  little 
by  himself,  and  thus  of  judging  in  what  direction 
his  talents  and  predilections  lay"  (Overpressure  in 
Schools). 

The  chief  thing  to  decide  with  regard  to  this  matter 
is  the  period  at  which  the  special  attention  should  be 
given.  Happily  this  may  he  regarded  as  practically 
determined  by  the  individual  himself.  When  the 
individuality  of  a  person  is  definite  and  aggressive, 
then  it  should  be  attended  to  by  the  educator,  or  it 
will  look  after  itself,  and  almost  certainly  prejudice,  if 
not  pervert,  its  development. 

Ordinarily,  the  individuality  begins  to  assert  itself 
about  the  middle  of  the  third  great  stage  of  general 
development,  when  willing  becomes  predominant,  and 
the  individual  becomes  a  law  unto  himself.  We  may 
say  that,  roughly,  this  is  about  the  sixteenth  or  seveQ-^— 
teenth  years.  This,  therefore,  will  as  a  rule  be  the 
time  when  it  should  begin  to  receive  definite  attention. 
That  It  to  say,  this  is  the  period  when  specialisation 
should  be  considered;  but  not,  necessarily,  begnn,  for 
something  like  a  settled  preference  on  the  part  of  the 
individnal  should  first  be  allowed  to  form  itself. 

There  should,  by  this  time,  be  such  a  general  de- 
velopment of  mental  powers  and  possessions  that  no 
danger  of  warping  the  individual  is  incurred.  Herbart 
points  out  this  danger.  He  says :  "  The  individnal 
grasps  rightly  what  is  natural  to  him,  but  the  more  he 
exclusively  cultivates  himself  in  this  direction  the  more 
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certainly  does  lie  falsify  throngli  his  habitual  frame  o 
mind  every  other  impression."     Individuality  onght,  ) 
a  rule,  to  be  so  developed  that  it  will  be  true  to  sayJ 
of  the  person  :  he  is  good  in  most  things,  but  specially;* 
Btrong  in  snch-and-snch.     Thus  the  ideal  iu  learnii^J 
is  to  know  something  of   everything,  through   type^V 
and,  so  far   as  is   possible,  everything   o£  something 
through  details. 

In  those  cases,  however,  where,  as  with  precocionE'J 
geniuses,  the  inclinduality  is  definitely  and  deoidedlyl 
developed  at  a  very  early  age,  it  should  always  receivaW 
proper  attention.  But  very  great  care  will  be  needed.! 
to  guard  against  sacrificing  the  best  development  of  thaj 
special  power,  through  neglecting  the  general  powers.  1 
A  certain  amount  of  restraint  will,  therefore,  be  r 
Bary ;  but  this  should  never  take  the  form  of  direct  and] 
poative  repression,  or  the  whole  nature  will  suffer. 

Too   much   attention   may  easily  be   given  to  ths'l 
element  of  individuality.     It  should  be  remembered  thati  j 
this  is  the  strongest  as  well  as  the  most  active  element  iftj 
an  individual.      It,  therefore,  needs  the  least  intenaitj 
of  stimulus.     Also  it  is  always  more  or  less  active  an^i 
insists  upon  being  ministered  to,  for  all   ordinary  < 
periences  are  received  in  such  a  way  that  they  iufluei 
it,  and  it  influences  them. 

Dr.  Karl  Lange  remarks :  "  We  admit  that  verj 
strong  natures,  which  are  distinguished  by  unusualfl 
inner  activity,  are  accustomed  to  supply  without  thol 
aid  of  others  those  appercoiving  ideas  which  makM 
possible  the  comprehension  of  a  new  object  of  studyj 
since  it  is  a  fact  that  a  genius  even  with  bad  iDstru(>< 


tinn,  by  his  own  powers,  finds  the  right  road  to  de- 
velopment." 

When  education  has  secnred  a  good  basis  for  the 
special  development  of  individuality  and  has  helped  it 
forward  on  the  road  to  its  fullest,  most  vigorous,  and 
beat  form,  the  individual  must  do  the  rest.  The  edu- 
cation that  has  put  the  individnal  in  possession  of  his 
best  and  truest  self  has,  indeed,  done  its  perfect  work. 

The  Frinoiple  of  Proportion — What  has  just  been  said 
about  the  principles  of  collectivism  and  individualism 
in  education  emphasises  an  element  which  has  been 
more  or  less  explicit  throughout  the  whole  of  the  dis- 
cussions concerning  the  science,  viz.,  that  of  the  propor- 
tion of  intensity,  extensity,  duration,  frequency,  and 
the  like  which  should  exist  between  various  principles, 
so  as  to  secure  the  most  effective  and  desirable  applica- 
tion of  them. 

We  must  say,  at  once,  that  this  is  a  most  difficult 
and  very  far-reaching  inquiry ;  and  the  most  we  can 
do  now  is  to  suggest  some  of  the  considerations  which 
will  have  to  be  taken  into  account.  Not  until  our 
knowledge  of  the  human  being  generally,  and  of  the 
mental  sciences  in  particular,  is  much  more  extensive 
and  precise  than  it  is  at  present,  can  we  hope  to  be 
able  to  lay  down  anything  approaching  definite  conclu- 
sions on  the  matter. 

At  the  same  time,  however,  we  can,  from  our  present 
knowledge,  learn  how  to  avoid  very  exaggerated  and 
mischievous  forms  of  disproportion  in  the  application  of 
educational  principles.  What  has  been  said  about  the 
order  of  development,  the  relative  waxing  and  waning 


I  order  ol  deveU 


of  predominance  of  the  developing  elements,  and  tba  1 
periods  during  wliich  these  may  be  expected  ordituuiljr  1 
to  take  place,  ought  to  save  us  from  aerioua  errors,  int.] 
this  respect. 

One  of  the  very  first  points  to  be  considered  will  be  1 
the  order  and  proportion  in  which  we  shall  attempt  to  1 
realise  the  discipline,  culture,  and  utility  values  ot  I 
educational  material.  At  the  very  beginning  of  thinga  1 
it  is  certainly  the  utility  value  which  must  be  predomi- 1 
nantly  acquired,  for  the  law  of  self-preservation  is  thea.l 
imperative.  But  very  soon  this  must  give  way  to  th0.9 
discipline  value,  tor,  if  we  are  to  have  progress,  wvl 
must  have  power  and  skill. 

Hardly  less  obvious  is  it  that  tlie  culture  value  mni^Hl 
come  last  in  order  of  predominant  development,  H'l 
we  accept  Matthew  Arnold's  dictum  that  to  have  j 
culture :  "  is  to  know  the  best  that  has  been  thongbti  ] 
I  and  said  in  the  world;"  or  I'rofessor  Huxley's  statement,.  I 
that:  ■' It  is  the  criticism  of  life  contained  in  literati 
ture ; "  then  it  is  clear  that  not  only  does  it  demand^] 
.  the  highest  mental  powers,  but  that  some  amount  of  J 
leisure  is  also  required  for  its  fuller  acquisition. 

Professor   Huxley  has   well   said   that :   "No   : 

fBver  understood  Shakespeare  until  he  is  old,  though  th#  J 
youngest  may  admire  him  ;  the  reason  being  that  I 
satisfies   the   artistic    instinct    of    the  youngest,   and! 
harmonises  with  the  ripest  and  richest  experience  ( 
the   oldest."     This   also   suggests   the   truth  bo   oft 
insist.ed  upon,  viz,,  that  there  is  always  a  concurrent  a 
well  as  a  predominant  development  of  the  differ 
elements. 
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Such  considerations  obviously  go  far  to  solve  the 
problem  of  the  place  and  the  function  of  realism  and 
humanism  in  education,  or,  to  put  it  in  concrete  form, 
of  practical  science  and  literature  in  school  work. 

Another  point  which  soon  forces  itself  upon  the 
attention  of  the  practical  educator  is,  how  much  of  the 
various  knowledge-subjects  should  he  attempt  to  im- 
part. Eousseau  has  well  said :  "  Human  intelligence 
has  its  limits.  We  can  neither  know  everything,  nor 
be  thoroughly  acquainted  with  the  little  that  other  men 

know The  question  is,  not  what  may  be  known, 

but  what  will  be  of  most  use  when  it  is  known.  From 
these  few  we  must  again  deduct  such  as  require  ripeness 
of  understanding  and  a  knowledge  of  human  relations 
which  a  child  cannot  possibly  acquire." 

Understanding  that  the  phrase  "  of  most  use,"  in  the 
above  passage,  refers  to  both  educational  and  practical 
utility,  we  may  say  that  as  much  as  can  be  received 
and  retained,  should  be,  so  long  as  the  vigour  and 
freshness  of  the  powers  are  not  prejudiced.  This 
brings  us  to  the  consideration  of  the  relation  between 
work  and  play. 

Professor  Huxley  insists  on  the  great  importance  of 
mental  relaxation,  in  the  following  words :  "  I  have  no 
compassion  for  sloth,  but  youth  has  more  need  for 
intellectual  rest  than  age;  and  the  cheerfulness,  the 
tenacity  of  purpose,  and  power  of  work  which  make 
many  a  successful  man  what  he  is,  must  often  be  placed 
X  to  the  credit  not  of  his  hours  of  industry,  but  to  that  of 
-"Viiis  hours  of  idleness,  in  boyhood.  Even  the  hardest 
worker  of  us  all,  if  he  has  to  deal  with  anything  above 
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mere  detafls,  will  do  well,  now  and  again,  to  let  I 
brain  lie  bllow  for  a  space.    The  next  crop  of  t 
will  certainly  be  all  the  fuller  in  tbe  esi  and  tbe  « 
fewer." 

Again,  be  remarks:    "Above  all    tbings,  let 
imaginary  pupil   have   preserved    the   tresbneas 
rigoar  of  youth  in  bis  mind  aa  well  as  his  body, 
edacational  abomination  of  desolation  of   tbe  pre 
day  is  the  stimulation  of  young  people  to  work  at  I 
pressure  by  incessant  competitive  esamiaations." 

To  tbe  same  effect.  Dr.  Abbott  observes  that :  "  I 
intellect  is  like  the  body  in  requiring  the  altematiakl 
between  wholesome  strain  and  wholesome  relaxation,  ij 
it  is  to  become  healthy  and  robust."     Dr.  Hertel,  in  h 
book  on  "  Overpressure  in  Schools,"  says :   "  We  i 
not  lose  sight  of  the  fact  that  one  long  spell  of  work  i 
far  more  exhausting  to  tbe  child  than  the  same  noi 
of  hours   would  be    if    split   up    by   a 
interval." 

In  connection  with  this  point  it  is  instmctive  to<1 
notice  that  in  Germany,  lectures  at  the  universities  are  J 
for  forty-five  minutes,  and  there  is  au  interval  of  J 
fifteen  minutes  between  all  lecturers.  At  Oxford  andv 
Cambridge  it  is  the  rule  to  give  tbe  wliole  of  erei]^l 
afternoon  to  sports.  The  greater  the  amount  of  controUi 
educational  activity,  the  larger  should  be  the  amount  oC  ■ 
free  recreative  activity.  Dr.  Hertel  iufomis  us  I 
when  some  of  the  Swedisli  High  Schools  applied  foe] 
permission  to  extend  the  limits  of  continuous  instr 
tion,  for  the  five  youngest  classes  in  the  schools,  frontjl 
two   to  tliree   hours,   the    Government    referred 


question  to  the  Medical  Society  for  an  opinion.  The 
following  is  a  aiimmarj'  of  their  views  :  "  Three  hours' 
consecutive  work  is  permissible  if  an  interval  of  ten 
minutes  be  allowed  for  every  hour,  and  one  hour  of  the 
three  set  apart  for  easy  work,  such  as  singing,  writing, 
or  the  like.  After  that  there  must  be  two  boars' 
complete  rest." 

As  we  have  before  urged,  this  is  a  question  which 
demands  very  serious  attention.  The  issues  at  stake 
are  of  the  gravest  kind.  Health,  happiness,  and  useful- 
ness in  life  may  all  be  sacrificed  by  making  a  mistake 
in  tliis  matter.  Kothing  is  so  dangerous  as  an  unin- 
formed zeal  for  what  is  popularly  supposed  to  be  educa- 
tion, viz.,  encyclopaedic  inatruotion  in  words  and 
formuLe, 

Sir   J.   Crichton-Browne   points   out    that:   "There 

is   no  better   preparation   for   a    stormy    life   than   a 

'tranquil  and  happy  childhood,  and  sound  policy  should 

guide  us  to  postpone  as  long  as  possible  the  entrance  of 

our  children  on  that  struggle  in  which  so  much  is  to  be 

required  of  tliem Education  without  pressure — 

education  in  which  hereditary  restrictions,  the  laws  of 
growth,  the  constitution  of  the  organism,  the  vivifying 
power  of  happiness,  and  the  paralysing  effecta  of  fear 
and  rivalry  are  held  constantly  in  view — may  .  .  , 
brace  and  strengthen  them  to  encounter  without  risk 
the  trials  that  are  in  store  for  them  "  (Introduction  to 
Dr.  Hertel'a  book). 

Of  the  proportion  which  should  exist  between  the 
principles  of  collectivism  and  individualism  a  good  deal 
has  been  said.     Herbart  has  the  following  remarks  on 
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this  matter  :   "  Some  steps  must  ....  be  taken  tgi., 
adjust  iudividuality  to  character  and  maiiy-sidedneM^ 

Tiie  more  iiidividuality  is  blended  with  nuiny. 

aidedness,  tha  more  easily  will  the  character  aaaert  itai 
sway  over  the  individual." 

He  poiuts  out  the  danger  of  undue  attention  to 
individual    traits    in    these   words :    "  By   no   means, 
however,  should  the  presence  of  incidental  prominent- 
tendencies  in  the  years  of  cultivation  be  regarded 
sign  that  they  are  to  be  further  strengthened  by 
tion.     This   practice,  which  sbelterg  disproportion, 
devised  by  love  of  arbitrariness,  and  recommended 
bad  taste.     Doubtless  the  lover  of  the  bizarre  and 
caricature  would  rejoice  to  see,  instead  of  many 
and  proportionately  developed  men  fit  to  move 
and  file,  a  crowd  of  humpbacks  and  cripples  ol 
kinds,  tumbling  wildly  over  each  other.     But 
what  happens  where  society  is  composed  of   men  of 
widely   different   modes    of   thought;    eacli 
his   own   individuality,  and  no   oue   understands 
fellows." 

To  push  the  principle  of  individualism  too  far  woi 
not  only  imply  the  necessity  of  a  special  science 
education   for   each   human  being — wliich  is  in  itaell, 
sufficiently  absurd — but  also  that  each  human  being 
would  form  a  diQi;rent  science  of  education  for  any 
givun    individual — which    is   surely   a    "reductio 
absurdum."     E(|ually  unscientific  is  it  to  regard  humt 
beings  as  being  as  like  to  each  other  as  though 
were  cast  in  a  mechanical  mould. 

The  practical  educator  must  avoid  being  too  pn 
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or  nice,  about  matters.  The  useful  should  come  before 
the  ornamental,  and  necessities  before  luxuries.  Mr. 
Thring  urges  that:  ''A  teacher  must  be  content  to 
ou^t  much,  and  not  be  concerned  about  the  glossiness 
of  his  work.  The  mind  of  a  working,  vigorous  little 
boy  is  much  like  his  clothes,  very  untidy,  but  very 
serviceable,  entirely  regardless  of  everything  but  the 
object  at  the  moment.  No  doubt  order  and  tidiness  are 
part  of  the  training ;  but  dress  boots  won't  do  for 
turnip  fields,  or  mountains.  Strength  is  needed  first. 
Strong  ideas  are  wanted,  put  forth  by  an  unseen  plan." 
But  mountain  boots  should  be  of  good  material  and 
specially  well  made. 

It  is  not  the  educator's  duty  to  insist  that  every 
detail  of  development  which  has  been  mentioned  shall 
be  carefully  elaborated  in  the  case  of  every  child. 
Each  child  will  be  likely  to  linger  over  some  points 
through  want  of  average  ability  in  that  particular,  and 
will  skip  lightly  over  others  because  it  has  special 
power  for  such  work.  But  the  educator  must  be  able 
to  recognise  where  help  is  needed,  and  know  how  to 
give  it  in  the  best  form. 

To  put  the  principle  in  quite  general  terms,  we  may 
say  that  the  principle  of  stimulation  ought  to  procure 
energising  without  violence ;  nourishment  should  pro- 
duce keenness  and  vigour,  but  never  surfeit ;  pleasure 
ought  to  satisfy  but  not  corrupt ;  pain  should  compel 
without  cowing;  interest  should  concentrate  energy, 
not  dissipate  it ;  habituation  ought  to  secure  regularity 
without  automatism  ;  self-activity  must  bring  about  the 
progress  of  the  ego  without  egotism ;  collectivism  should 
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cultivate  humanity  but  not  neglect  the  man ;  indivi 
•, ,  ualism  should  provide  for  the  luaii  but  not  neglect  t 
\race  ;  development  must  attend  to  the  details  vrithoola 
omitting  the  whole ;  gradation  should  secure  simplicU^S 
but  not  make  matters  too  easy ;  symbolism  should  giw 
expression  and  facility  to  tliought  without  verbalism  jfl 
repetition  ought  to  secure  frequency  whilst  avoidii^^ 
weariness ;    sympathetic    control    must    win   withoul 
weakness    or  indulgence ;    preparation    should    bri 
about  adaptation  without  actual   anticipation ;   inteik*] 
relation  and  inter-dependence  ouyht  to  uuify  but  i 
make  too  much  of  the  linking ;  analysis  and  synthas 
must  give  the  units  and  unity  of  detail,  but  not  oy% 
whelm  with  theui ;  doing  should  secure  precision  b 
facility  in  action  but  avoid  the  mechanical ;  and  pro 
tion  must  guide  in  all  these. 

We  want  to  help  without  creating  dependence ; 
increase  refinement  but  preserve  vigour ;  to  get  delicE 
and  charm,  but  retain  energy,  force,  and  stamina ;  t 
adorn  the  edifice  with  the  highest  and  most  gracefs 
pinnacles,  whilst  keeping  broad  and  sure  the  foundl 
tious ;  and  to  secure  the  unity  of  the  whole  withou( 
uniformity  in  each. 

The  Principle  of  Pleasure. — Something  more  may  x 
be  said  about  this  piinciple.  In  ao  f ar  as  pleaaupej 
the  outcome  of  normal  conditions  acting  upon  a  norr 
being,  whenever  we  are  able  to  secure  the  fullest  i 
best  realisation  of  educational  piinciples  we  shall  brh 
about  a  state  of  pleasure  for  the  individual  who  is  belli 
educated.  Hence,  as  we  have  constantly  insisted,  1 
surest  and  soundest  way  of  securing  the  interested  C 


operation  of  the  learner  is  to  provide  the  moBt  perfect 
conditions  for  learning. 

If  the  kind,  quality,  and  quantity,  of  the  developing 
influence  be  appropriate  to  the  powers  and  poasessiona 
of  the  pupil,  then  it  will  be  aa  pleasurable  for  him  to 
receive  an  educative  lesson  as  to  eat  a  well-prepared 
meal  when  he  is  huugry.  The  former  does  for  the 
mind  what  the  latter  doea  for  the  body,  it  snppliea 
a  natural  want  in  the  most  agreeable  and  healthy 
manner. 

This  condition  of  things  is,  probably,  beat  realised 
through  the  observance  of  the  educational  maxim :  from 
the  known  to  the  unknown.  The  quite  ecstatic  delight 
shown  by  the  little  people  in  kindergarten  ciaaaes,  when 
some  familiar  objects,  snoh  as  tea-sets,  are  made  use  of — 
with  as  near  an  appi'oach  as  possible  to  the  actual  con- 
ditions of  ordinary  life — for  educational  purposes,  ia 
really  striking,  and  very  plensarahle  to  see. 

Similarly  older  children  take  the  greatest  possible 
interest  and  delight  in  bringing  small  ouriosities  from 
their  own  homes  when  they  are  to  be  used  as  subjects 
for  a  lesson.  There  is  little  difficulty,  and  immense 
advantage,  in  getting  boys  to  make  simple  apparatus, 
or  to  collect  natural  specimens,  for  science  lessons. 

Again,  the  element  of  explicit  co-operation  in  the 
educating  process  can  be  made  both  effective  and  inter- 
esting. To  occasionally  allow  the  pupils  in  the  higher 
classes  to  put  questions  to  each  other,  and  to  the 
teacher,  about  the  subject  matter  of  a  lesson  which  has 
just  been  given  is  a  means  of  realising  this.  Or,  better 
still,   to   require — without    undue    pressure — that   the 
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more   advanced  children   Bhall,  in  tnm,  prepare   i 
impart  to  the  class  Bome  information  about  e 
topic,  which  is  well  within  their  powers,  will  do  mac} 
to  develop  both  self-dependence  and  a  truly  pleasorabl^ 
interest  in  the  work  of  the  school. 

Oue  of  the  most  fruitful  sources  of  plet 
tion  should   arise   from  the   realising   i 
value  of   knowledge  subjects.     If  what  ' 
about  the  highest  type  of  mind  being  tha  most  cultui 
be  true,  then  in  endeavouring  to  get  the  pupils  to  real 
the  culture  elements  of  knowledge,  weare  helping  t. 
to  obtain  the  highest,  and,  therefore,  the  most  deliglitf 
mental  values  of  things. 

In  every  department  of  school  work,  therefore,  1 
should  be  an  attempt  to  reach  such  a  standard  of 
excellence  as  will  bring  out,  clearly  and  effectively,  the 
lesthetic  elements.  In  reading  there  should  be  such  a 
standard  of  elocution  and  dramatic  feeling — where 
fitting^as  will  give  real  pleasure  to  the  hearers. 
Writing  ought  to  have  grace  and  proportion  sufiicient 
to  definitely  gratify  the  eye.  Singing  should  be  so 
well  done  that  one  half  of  a  class  conld  get  real  enjoy- 
ment from  hearing  the  other  half  sing.  Drawing  and 
colouring  ought  to  result  in  work  that  will  adorn  the 
school  walls,  Not  that  many  will  do  such  work,  or 
much  of  it,  but  at  least  some  should  be  obtained,  and, 
what  is  still  more  important,  a  true  appreciation  of  its 
merits  and  beauties  by  the  scholars  must  be  aroused. 
If  this  appreciation  is  secured,  so  also  is  the  most  happjj 
and  helpful  stimulus  to  furt,her  production. 

In  every  branch  of  school  work  this  pleasure^vi 
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level  of  proficiency  should  be  obtained,  for  the  sake  of 
its  educational  value  as  a  stimutuB  and  a  satisfaction. 
Eveiy  pupil  ought  to  be  regarded  as  a  possible  little 
artist,  in  a  very  elementary  way,  with  respect  to  the 
work  he  does.  Not  only  is  it  one  of  the  greatest  of 
pleasures  to  give  pleasure,  but  it  is  also  one  of  the 
most  stimulating  results  of  work.  The  true  artist  pro- 
bably appreciates  and  enjoys  the  processes  of  good  work 
even  more  than  others  delight  in  the  products. 

But,  of  course,  beginners  must  not  be  left  entirely  to 
the  results  of  their  own  eiforts  for  their  supply  of  the 
pleasures  which  the  iosthetic  features  of  work  can  give. 
They  should  be  enlightened  and  encouraged  by  models 
of  design  and  finish  ;  and  these  should  be  systematically 
used  to  form  their  tastes,  and  to  arouse  their  ambition. 
From  this  point  of  view,  the  furnishing  of  a  schoolroom 
is  as  much  a  matter  for  the  expert  judgment  of  a 
scientific  educationist  as  the  formulating  of  a  course  of 
educative  lessons.  And  a  place  should  always  be  found 
for  works  of  pure  art,  which,  whilst  appealing  to  youth- 
ful sympathies  and  powers,  yet,  because  of  their  intrinsic 
beauty  are  silent  voices  that  speak  of  higher  things,  and 
best  tell  their  own  tales. 

The  principles  of  development  and  gradation  are, 
when  properly  observed,  very  powerful  agents  of 
pleasure.  They  must  be  so  applied  that  they  make 
possible  a  sure  and  solid  progress.  If  they  do  this, 
they  will  provide  a  constant  source  of  pleasure  to  the 
learner.  Nothing  is  more  gratifying  to  old  and  young 
than  the  feeling  of  conquest  and  mastery.  In  educa-  / 
tion,  as  in  other  things,  nothing  succeeds  like  success. 
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Again,  the  principles  of  self-activity  and  doing  f 
fall   of  poeaibilities   as  pleasure-giving   agents. 

in,  under  capable  tnition,  be  trained  to  be  as  act^ve^l 
porposefnl,  and  skilful,  in  mental  gymnastics  as  ia.J 
physical.  And  they  can  derive  as  mnch  pleasure  frcaitj 
the  one  as  from  the  other.  To  this  end,  pupils  shot 
play  andience  as  little  as  possible  in  edacatlonal  t 
They  should  rather  resemble  a  team  of  football  plaj 
fighting  under  a  skilful  captain,  and  sharing  both  t 
work  of  conqnest  and  the  glory  of  victory. 

Learners  should  seldom  be  mere  listeners,  daring  ti 
period  of  education  proper.     They  onght  more  often  t 
be  in  a  state  rather  of  ^gressiveness  than  receptiv»-J 
ness  :  telling  than  being  told  :  discovering  than  hearinBj 
of  discoveries :  experimenting  than  seeing  expenmenta  a 
describing  than  defining,  or  listening  to  descriptions,  and| 
so  on.    And  this  if  only  because  it  is  more  agreeable  ti 
the  natnre  of  the  child  to  be  active  rather  than  passive.  J 

Bat,  besides  all  this,  there  ahonld  be  in  edacatioD,  J 
and  for  educational  purposes,  a  supply  of  what  ive  may  ] 
call  free  pleasure,  jast  as  there  shonld  be  periods  of  free  j 
recreation  and  play,  though  all  edaeative  work  should  I 
i  more  or  less  recreative  and  playftd.  For,  after  all,  | 
the  predominance  of  the  serious  side  of  true  edocation 
can  never  be  wholly  ignored,  and  ought  always  to  ba  | 
clearly  recognised  and  enforced.  Work  mast  not  be- 
come play,  any  more  than  play  should  be  made  a  taak. 

Free  pleasure  in  education  can  be  provided  by  making 
the  school  a  centre  of  social  life  for  the  pupils.  It  may 
be  made  a  type  of  human  life  in  the  little — a  microcostn 
of  Imniapitr-     This  can  be  brought  about  in  one  direo*! 
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tion,  through  the  syBtematic  organisation  of  games. 
Cricltet,  football,  tennis,  and  other  games'  clubs,  at 
schools,  have  &  direct  and  deiinite  function  in  tli8 
general  educational  scheme.  They  develop  many  of 
the  best  ethical  and  social  qualities,  as  well  aa  arouse 
the  interest  and  pride  of  the  scholars  in  their  school. 
"  Floreat  Etona '' must  mean  "  floarish  my  Eton,"  if  it 
ia  to  be  really  significant  and  sincere. 

There  must  also  be  an  internal  as  well  as  an  external 
social  school-life.  The  school  community  should  have 
ita  own  little  social  fonctions.  Receptions,  at-homea, 
musical  parties,  dances,  and  the  like,  should  be  given 
by,  and  to,  the  members  of  the  school,  and,  if  con- 
venient, in  the  schoolroom  itself.  What  this  means  to 
the  school  life  aa  a  whole,  will  be  best  appreciated  by 
those  who,  as  adults,  have  been  taught  at  institutions 
where  the  social  life  has  been  well  cared  for.  It  imparts 
a  vitality  and  meaning  of  an  entirely  new  kind  to  the 
whole  machinery.  Not  only  the  interests  but  the  affec- 
tions are  enlisted  on  behalf  of  the  institution  as  a  whole. 
A  fuller  and  more  significant  life  is  realised  in  the  pro- 
cess of  work,  and  the  feeling  of  "  esprit  de  corps  "  is  as 
inevitable  aa  it  is  atimnlative.  School  life  becomes  a 
member  rather  than  a  misfortune  of  the  whole  life. 

It  is  probably  true  to  say  that,  in  the  interests  of 
pure  education,  far  too  little  is  done  to  systematically 
J — develop  the  social  graces  in  young  people.  Whilst 
"  deportment "  was  formerly  almost  the  only  subject 
which  received  any  considerable  attention,  in  many 
schools,  there  now  seems  some  danger  that  it  is  soon 
likely  to  be  the  only  ooe  which  is  entirely  neglected. 
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Let  it  not  be  forgotten  that  yoath  is  the  springtime 
of  life,  when  showers  do  but  minister  to  snnshine,  and 
sonahine  to  showers.     The  early  years  shonld  be  fall  ofj 
the  buds  and  blossoms  of  pleasure,  and  the  joy  of  living.^ 
la  it  not  an  outrage  upon  yon ng  humanity  if  the  morbid- 
ness, disappointment,  and  pessimistic  sourness  of  i 
happy  or  unfortunate  adults,  be  allowed  to  affect  the  few 
brief,  bright  years  of  innocent  happiness  which  ought  tofl 
be  the  privileged  possession  of  the  child  ? 

If  so,  no  one  who  feels  life  a  burden,  or  thinks  bap{U-'9 
nees  a  mistake,  is  fit  to  be  an  edacator  of  the  youngv^ 
Hardly  anything  can  be  more  adverse  to  a  vigorous  anda 
healthy  development  in  young  children  than  the  absence  I 
of  brightness,  cheerfulness,  and  even  gaiety.  The  hiQvUr-M 
able  suffering  and  sadness  of  life  are  more  than  enoag]t| 
as  discipline  for  the  little  ones.  The  snnshine  of  cbeei 
fulness  is  as  necessary  for  the  development  of  thd'l 
mental  and  moral  powers,  as  are  light  and  warmth  f(w1 
that  of  the  physical  nature.  The  educator  must  be  the  I 
pupil's  snn. 

Complete  harmony  between  the  self  and  the  surround-  I 
ings,  i.e.,  pleasure,  must  bring  about  the  greatest  and  f 
best  development.  A  writer  has  put  the  matter  very  I 
happily  in  the  following  paasaije,  urging  teachers  to  J 
"  fill  their  rooms  with  peqjetuai  sunshine.  First,  that! 
outward  snnshine  which  includes  abundance  of  light  I 
and  air,  cheerful  surroundings,  tastefully  decorated] 
walls,  and  a  generally  attractive  appearance.  Then,  J 
more  important  still,  the  inward  sunshine  of  their  o 
good  temper  and  happy,  hopeful  dispusition;  of  theirj 
habit  of  always  looking  on  the  bright  side  of  eveiythiii|j 
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and  aaying  the  kindest  thing  possible  of  every  one. 
These  may  seem  small  things,  but  they  will  not  prove 
so  to  the  yonng  child.  He  will  find  joy  ia  the  genial 
atmosphere  of  his  schodl,  and  grow  rapidly  in  all  grace* 
of  mind  and  soul  under  tho  iafluence  of  its  light  and 
warmth  "  (Elementary  Education,  Kilbnm  Series). 

Those  who  have  realised  the  spirit  of  kindergart.en 
teaching  know  the  truth  of  this ;  and  those  who  know 
it  not,  do  not  understand  the  kindergarten. 

Any  means  which  makes  for  pleasure  in  the  educa- 
tional system  as  a  whole,  or  in  any  particular  part  of 
it,  should  be  highly  esteemed,  as  a  means  of  vivifying 
and  furthering  the  work  of  education  ;  and  every  effort 
should  be  made  to  practically  realise  the  advantages  of 
such  iKJworfiil  influences. 

The  Principle  of  Inter-relation  and  Inter-dependence.— 
The  very  great  and  fundamental  imjKirtance  of  this 
principle  demands  that  something  more  should  be  said 
about  it,  now  that  we  have  reviewed  the  general  out- 
lines of  the  science,  and  have  thus  obtained  a  better 
opportunity  for  understanding  the  conditions  which  it 
must  fulfil.  We  have  constantly  found  it  necessary  to 
draw  attention  to  the  need  of  dependently  relating 
the  different  educational  influences,  and  principles, 
both  as  units  and  with  respect  to  their  details.  Some 
further  applications  of  tlus  will  now  be  dealt  with,  in 
some  detail. 

As  we  have  previously  pointed  ont,  the  great  aim 
should  always  be  to  secure  such  a  continuity,  coherence, 
system,  and  unity,  amongst  the  educating  influences  as 
■rill  besit  develop  these  elements  in  the  mind   itself. 
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Another  porpose,  which  has  also  been  referred  to, 
the  relatmg  of  knowledge  subjects  in  such  a,  way  that  i 
special  interest  in  any  particular  subject  shall  act  as  i 
motive  for,  and  etimnlus  in,  the  study  of  others. 
Dr.  De  Garmo  points  out :  "  every  child  is  sure  to  t 
interested  in  something,  so  that  if  he  can  Eee  that  othei 
things  are   related   to  his  favourite  ones,  life  at  oi 
broadens  before  him,"     And,  as  appears  from  what  v 
said  about  apperception,   this  inter-connection  is   the  I 
most  ready,  and  only  true,  means  of  mentally  inter-J 
preting  our  experiences  in  the  most  significimt  way. 

Again,  since  all  knowledge  inevitably  becomes  more 
or  less  directly  and  de6nitely  related  to  conduct, 
systematic  organisation  of  it  will  have  a  very  deternj 
ing  influence  upon  the  moral  nature.     Dr.  Kein  &a 
"  Without  such  concentration  of  mental  forces  no  mt 
character  is  conceivable,"  and  Dr.  De  Garmo  urges  that  ;■ 
"  If  knowledge  lies  in  isolated  tracts,  it  has  in  the  firBtl 
place  little  cumulative  effect  upon  the  motives  of  thftfl 
child  ;  and  in  the  second  place,  even  if  each  separate 
tract  should  give  rise  to  its  own  Httle  round  of  interestal 
and  motives,  there  is  small  probability  that  the  resulting 
acts  of  will  would  of  themselves  drop  into  a  co-ord 
line  of  consistent  actitms." 

Another  important  aim  arises  in  connection  with  t 
principle  of  proportion.  There  must  be  a  limit  to  t 
number  and  the  extent  of  the  knowledge  subgec 
which  are  used  for  educational  purposes,  or  the  | 
"not  having  time  to  digest  any  subject  thoroughly,  s 
becomes  a  mere  taster  in  all  learning  "  (Dr.  De  G 
The  more  zealous  we  are  for  the  highest  sno 
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practical  education,  the  more  neceBBary  is  it  that  we 
should  take  account  of  this.  As  Dr.^De  Garmo  remarks : 
"  Nothing  appears  more  essential  to  our  further  advance, 
than  a  rigid  examination  of  the  curriculum,  that  indis- 
pensable parts  may  be  properly  related,  and  needless 
ones  eliminated." 

The  question  as  to  what  should  be  the  great  central 
subject  from  which  al!  the  others  should  be  derived, 
and  to  which  they  shoold  be  referred,  has  already 
been  discussed ;  and  reasons  were  given  for  holding 
that  the  beginnings  of  physical  science  form  the  true 
original  germ  of  our  earliest  knowledge,  and,  therefore, 
must  be  this  central  subject.  Dr.  Rein,  however,  follow- 
ing Ziller,  the  original  exponent  of  the  principle,  takes 
a  different  view,  and  regards  literature  as  the  true 
central  subject. 

He  therefore  develops  education  on  humanistic  lines, 
i.e.,  from  the  point  of  view  of  literarj'  culture.  The 
following  are  the  considerations  (as  given  by  Dr.  De 
Garmo)  ou  which  he  bases  his  selection : — 

"I.  By  following  the  order  of  the  national  culture, 
and  presenting  it  in  the  light  of  ethical  judgment,  we 
shall  call  forth  permanent  interest  in  the  developing 
child ;  hence,  chronological  progress  from  older  and 
simpler,  to  newer  and  more  complicated  stages  and 
conditions. 

"  2.  As  a  basis  for  this  material  we  must  nse  child- 
like classical,  religious,  literary  and  historical  matter. 
'  Periods  which  no  master  has  described,  whose  spirit 
no  poet  has  breathed,  are  of  small  value  for  education  ' 
(Herbart).       Only    classical    presentations  invite  the 
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pupil  to  constant  and  profitable  repetitions ;  they  alone 
furnish  nourishment  for  the  interests  and  aspirations 
of  children.  Only  through  these  does  the  past  speak 
in  full  tones  to  the  present. 

"  3.  Only  large,  connected  unities  of  subject-matter 
are  able  to  arouse  and  keep  alive  the  deep  sympathy 
of  the  youthful  mind,  thereby  contributing  to  the  de- 
velopment of  character.  *  Great  moral  energy  is  the 
effect  of  entire  scenes  and  unbroken  thought  masses '  " 
(llerbart). 

On  this  theory  Dr.  lit* in  has  worked  out  a  truly 
admirable  scheme  of  educational  work  for  the  first  eight 
years  of  school  lite.  The  following — from  Dr.  De  Garmo's 
book  on  *'  Herbart " — is  the  scheme  for  the  first  year  : 

«  ^f    V     i^'  ^^^  ^^  concentration  )  Drawing,  singing,  number, 
1 2.  Nature-study  )      reading,  and  writing. 

**i.  Ethical  core  of  concentration;  Grimm's  Fairy 
Tales.  These  form  the  centre,  or  core,  of  instruction. 
The  other  branches  are  concentrated  aboat  them ;  and 
by  them  the  remaining  topics  ai'e  largely  determined. 

"  2.  Nature  study.  All  the  subjects  that  are  sug- 
gested by  the  fairy  tales,  receiving  a  special  illumina- 
tion from  tlieiu  and  thereby  awakening  an  intensified 
interest,  are  first  chosen  for  treatment.  School  life  and 
individual  experience  furnish  much  supplementary 
matter.     (See  list  of  object  lessons  below.) 

*^  3.  Drawing.  For  this  pui*pose  the  objects  men- 
tioned in  the  fairy  tales,  and  in  the  nature-study  are 
used. 
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"  4.  Singing.  The  choice  of  songs  is  determined  by 
the  moods  developed  by  instruction  and  by  school  life. 
The  various  songs  must  express  emotion  at  fitting 
times. 

"  5.  Number  work.  This  is  connected  closely  with 
the  things  that  are  considered  in  the  various  culture 
and  nature  subjects. 

"6.  Reading  and  writing.  The  material  is  chosen 
from  the  topics  treated  during  instruction  in  fairy  tales 
and  nature-study." 

The  object  lessons  referred  to  include  thirty-two  topics, 
of  which  brief  outlines  are  given,  as  follows : 

"I.  Room.  Four  walls  (names),  ceiling,  and  floor. 
Protects  from  rain,  wind,  and  cold. 

"  2.  Bed.  We  lie  in  bed  when  tired,  sick.  Soft  and 
warm  in  bed.     We  will  not  be  sluggards. 

"  3.  Clothing.  Names  of  parts  of  clothing.  We 
wear  clothing,  (i)  that  we  may  not  freeze,  (2)  that  we 
need  not  be  ashamed,  (3)  for  adornment,  (4)  for  carry- 
ing things. 

"4.  Food,  (i)  There  is  much  that  we  can  eat.  (2) 
We  eat  many  things  raw,  many  boiled,  roasted,  baked. 
(3)  There  are  foods  from  flour,  flesh,  milk,  fruits,  leaves, 
roots." 

So  the  list  goes  on,  and  includes  all  the  most  familiar 
objects  of  the  garden,  field,  wood,  heavens,  schoolhouse, 
and  the  home  surroundings. 

We  urge  that  instead  of  the  fancied  and  impossible 
experiences  suggested  by  fairy  tales,  the  real  experi- 
ences of  child  life,  expanded  and  crystallised  by  educa- 
tional means,  should  be  used.     Our  objections  to  the 
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nae  of  fsdrj  tales  haye  been  set  forth,  and  we  msed  aalj 
add,  tfaat  we  hold  that  they  should  nowadays  be  looked 
upon,  historically,  as  a  kind  of  anthropological  poetry ; 
or,  from  the  literary  standpoint,  as  delightful  cxanofies 
of  poetic  licence,  bat  as  the  last  and  mo6t  ofaacnze, 
becanse  fandniL  expressions  of  knowledge. 

There  is  another  meet  valuable  application  o£  the 
principle,  which  seeks  to  co-ordinate  the  diff»eiit 
fi^nd&si  of  studies — primary,  secondary,  and  higher — 
with  each  other.  An  extremely  intoesdng  and 
soggestive  scheme  of  this  charact^  by  Dr.  Otto  Frick, 
in  also  given  in  Dr.  De  Garmo's  book  on  ^"^  Herbart." 

The  general  order  of  subjects  is :  geo^niiphy,  natonJ 
history,  history,  German  (the  mother  tongne)^  Latin, 
religion.  This  is  a  sequence  which  very  largely  corre- 
sponds to  the  views  we  have  contended  for. 

We  will  quote  the  scheme  in  so  far  as  it  deals  with 
geography,  natural  history,  and  Grerman  (the  centre  of 
the  whole). 

*•  A. — I^MABY  Studies.    Two  Yeabs.    Age,  io  to  12. 

First  Year. 

**  I.  Geography  (first  semester).  The  typical  geo- 
graphical concepts  illustrated  by  the  home  environ- 
ment. Introduction  to  understanding  of  relief,  and 
the  reading  of  a  map.     General  lessons  upon  the  globe. 

^^  (Second  semester.)  Division  of  the  earth  into  land 
and  water.  General  descriptive  view  of  all  the  con- 
tinents. 

^'2.  Natural  History,     first  introduction  into  sys* 
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tematic  observation  of  plant  and  animal  life,  according 
to  chief  types  found  in  the  child's  environment.  (Bio- 
logical home  atudies.)  In  summer  the  plants,  in  winter 
the  animals,  are  brought  to  the  front, 

"  Enlivening  of  the  geography  heretofore  presented, 
"  Opening  up  of  the  home  environment.   The  awaken- 
ing and  cultivation  of  the  feeling  for  nature  and  home 
surroundings. 

"  3.  Gorman.  A  national  reading  book,  part  I.  (with 
an  appendix  of  the  local  or  home  environment),  for 
extending  and  deepening  the  impression  and  conoepta 
obtained  in  local  geography  and  natural  history,  Pic- 
tnrea  illustrating  local  traditions." 

Second  Yeah. 

"  I.  Geography.  -Lands.  More  minute  descriptions 
(with  an  emphasis  of  geographical  ty^ies). 

"  (First  semester.)  Home  province,  and  state,  and  the 
whole  of  Germany. 

"(Second  semester.)  The  remainder  of  Europe. 

"  3.  Natural  History.  Extension  of  observation  to 
neighbonring  regions  in  order  to  enlarge  the  observa- 
tion of  plant  and  anima!  life  according  to  important 
types.     Extension  of  study  to  foreign  lands. 

"  In  summer  and  winter  as  in  first  year. 

"3.  German,  A  national  reading  book,  part  II., 
corresponding  to  part  I,,  but  with  stronger  emphasis 
npon  national  history,  legends,  and  historical  poems 
from  ancient  and  mediasval  German  history.  Charac- 
terisations of  great  historical  personalities  therein  con- 
tained." 
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B. — SECoyDARY  Studies.    Four  Years.    Age,  12 

TO  16. 
Third  Year. 

''  I.  Geography.  Land  divisions.  Extended  descrip- 
tion (with  emphasis  of  types)  of  non-European  coontries. 
Especial  study  of  German  Colonies. 

"2.  Natural  Science.     Elementary  and  general 

**  (First  semester.)  Physical  geography. 

*'  (Second  semester.)  Geology  (according  to  the  scope 
and  treatment  of  the  subject  in  the  books  of  Geikie- 
Schmidt). 

'*  3  German.  The  Franco-Prussian  war  of  1 870-1 
in  a  form  prepared  for  schools.  A  few  of  the  most 
important  war  poems ;  then  furnished  with  material 
from  Grecian  history  and  culture,  e.g.^  Geibel,  Schiller, 
(Ring  des  Polykr,  Krainche  des  Ibycus)." 

The  subjects  are  extended  each  year.  In  the  fourth 
year  Greek  is  added,  in  the  fifth  year  physics  is 
introduced,  and  in  the  sixth  year  geography  becomes 
'*  not  a  subject  to  be  taught,  but  a  principle  to  be 
observed  at  every  opportunity,"  whilst  in  German  the 
following  books  are  taken :  Goethe's  *'  Hermann 
und  Dorothea;"  Schiller's  '*Wilhelm  Tell,"  ^'Jung- 
frau  von  Orleans,"  and  "  Maria  Stuart." 

C. — Higher  Studies.    Age  16-19. 

Sevextd  Year. 

**  I  Geography.  Not  a  subject  to  be  taught,  but  a 
principle  to  be  observed  at  every  opportunity. 


(First   semester).     Elements 


Physics. 

semester.)     Niebelungei 


Lied 


"2  Natural    Science, 
of  chemistry. 

"  (Second  semester), 

"  3  German.     (First 
(and  Gndrua), 

"  (Second  semester).  Heliand,  Walter  von  der  Vogel- 
weide  (selections — natoral  feeling,  knightly  service, 
Kaiser  aonga,  God's  service)." 

In  the  eighth  year  the  outlines  of  mathematical 
geography  are  introduced  under  natural  science,  and 
"  view  of  the  inner  development  of  German  literature," 
under  German.  The  ninth  and  last  year  includes  a 
study  of  the  "conception  and  nature  of  the  cosmos 
('  nature  as  a  whole  moved  and  quickened  by  an  inner 
power  '),"  as  a  natural  science  subject,  and  an  "  impres- 
sive gathering  up  of  the  important  fundamental  ideas 
presented  in  the  instruction  in  German,"  as  a  literary 
subject. 

If  what  we  have  said  about  the  principle  of  develop- 
ment be  sound,  it  would  appear  that  the  application  of 
the  principle  of  inter-relation  and  inter-independence 
must  be  mainly  regulated  by  two  great  truths,  viz., 
that  activity  is  necessary  for  eiqierience,  experience  for 
ideas,  and  ideas  for  expressions,  and  also  that  there 
must,  primarily  at  least,  be  progress  from  the  concrete 
to  the  abstract. 

Our  general  scheme  must  therefore  so  order  the 
educative  influences  and  knowledge  subjects,  that  the 
active  powera  are  first  engaged  in  such  a  way  as  to 
provide  the  fullest  and  most  appropriate  experiences 
for  producing  the  required  ideas.     Next  the  ideas,  as 
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anch,  mnBt  be  developed,  and  cryatalliBed  in  verbal 
forms.  This  must  apply  to  the  scbeme  as  a  whole  and 
to  each  part,  as  also  muat  the  movement  from  the  con- 
crete to  the  abstract. 

A  mode  of  applying  the  principle  on  these  lines  may 
be  illustrated  by  an  example.  Taking  the  home  as  the 
concrete  centre  from  which  knowledge  is  to  be  primarily 
derived,  because  it  is  the  practical  centre  of  our  life  and 
interests,  we  should  proceed  as  follows, 

I.  Kindergarten. —First  the  child's  receptivity  and 
imitativeness  must  be  made  use  of.  The  outlines  of  a 
model  of  a  honse  can  be  imitated  by  stick-laying,  and 
the  whole  structure  reproduced  in  wooden  bricks. 
What  we  may  call  its  cubical  outlines  shonld  be  copied 
in  cork  and  pea  work.  Weaving  and  paper-folding  can 
be  employed  for  making  copies  of  household  articles 
and  ornaments, 

All  these  will,  if  properly  used,  cultivate  the  child's 
powers  of  observation,  and  its  capacity  for  reproductive 
imitation.  Ideas  about  the  house,  as  such,  must  also 
be  obtained,  r.g.,  the  necessity  for  protection  from  the 
weather,  and  how  it  is  secured ;  the  functions  of  the 
roof,  windows,  chimney,  etc, ;  the  special  uses  of  the 
separate  rooms,  and  their  appropriate  positions  and 
famishing ;  and  some  very  simple  notions  about  the 
draining,  ventilation,  and  cleaning  of  the  house.  This 
will  be  informational  rather  than  inferential,  and  ac- 
cording to  interest  and  familiarity,  rather  than  inter- 
connection and  sequence, 

2.  Geography. — Next  there  must  be  an  endeavour  to 
introduce  systematic  information,  as  a  preparation  for 
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systematic  thought,  i.c.,  science.  We  can  now  begin 
to  paaa  over  from  the  material  to  the  symbolic,  in  a 
simple  and  obvious  way.  A  clay  model  of  a  house, 
with  its  roof  off,  sliould  be  made,  and  from  tliia  the 
idea  of  the  plan  must  be  dednced,  and  then  drawn,  A 
suggestive  way  of  getting  the  concrete  idea  of  the 
meaning  of  the  plan  would  be  to  have  a  wooden 
model  of  the  "shell"  of  a  honsej  and  to  rub  the 
bottom  parts  with  ink,  and  then  presa  it  on  a  piece  of 
white  paper. 

When  the  plan  of  the  house  has  been  developed  then 
its  surroundings  should  be  similarly  treated,  the  plan 
(or  map)  being  coloured  bo  as  to  distinguish  the  chief 
features.  The  points  of  the  compass  should  be  associ- 
ated with  the  sou's  movements,  and  marked  on  the 
map. 

A  further  study  of  that  which  has  been  thus  dealt 
with  will  introduce  physical  geography.  Commercial 
and  political  geography  can  be  approached  through 
the  local  induatnes  and  institutions,  the  local  habita- 
tions of  which  should  be  indicated  on  the  model  and 
map. 

3.  Science. — The  flowers  and  trees  which  are  in  the 
garden,  or  near  the  home;  the  domestic  animals ;  and 
the  warming  and  lighting  of  the  house ;  will  serve  as 
starting  points  for  elementary  ideas  about  botany, 
natural  history,  and  physics,  in  the  form  of  simple 
object  lessons.  Indeed,  all  the  sciences  can  be  thus 
approached  from  the  objects  and  experiences  met  with 
in  or  about  the  home. 

4.  Art. — Art  in  the  wider  sense  of  systematic  work. 
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or  in  the  narrower  sense  of  systematic  expreesions  ( 
the  beantifal,  is  directly  connected  with  the  home  1 
The  different  trades  which  have  to  do  with  the  domes 
life,  8uch  as  those  of  the  butcher,  baker,  bricklayer,  Bhoe 
maker,  tailor,  and  grocer,  and  the  industries  which  thej 
in  turn  depend  upon,  may  all  be  dealt  with.  The  b 
of  the  surroanding  scenery  at  the  variona  t 
the  yeror,  and  of  pictures  representing  it ;  the  beantdn 
of  form  in  omanients  and  articles  of  furniture; 
the  grace  and  harmony  of  rhythmic  movement  i 
sound,  are  not  difficnlt  to  bring  into  prominence, 
BO  to  arouse  purposeful  thought. 

5.   Reading,    Writing,   and   Arithmetic. — These,   : 
-formal  systems,  should  not  bo  taken  as  subjects  1 
after  the  foregoing,  since,  as  systems  of  symbols,  then 
have   no  real   meaning,   and    can   have  no    signifies 
existence  for  the  individual  until  the  espenence,  idei 
and  knowledge  which  they  express  are  actually  p 
by  him.     It  is  true  that  vocal  and  visual  eigna  han 
been  freely  used,  and  must  be  so  iise<I,  in  the  impartdj 
of  knowledge.      But  to  nse  words  as  convenient  r 
of  tilings  and   experiences,  ideas,   and   knowledge, 
very  different  from  using  them  as  a  word  system,  i.<J| 
as  a  series  of  signs  which  the  learner  must  know  htn 
to  spell,   write,   and  connect   according  to  recogniae 
forma. 

Iteadiug  in  the  lower  classes  can  be  connected  witl 
the  new  words  introduced  by  the  kindergarten 
object  lessons ;  indeed,  the  first  reading  lessons  on^ 
to  be  built  up  on  the  blackboard  from  the  verbl 
material  used  in  these.     This  will  not  only  serre  i 
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ImpreeB  the  new  ideas  more  clearly  and  firmly  upon 
the  memory,  but  it  will  make  the  reading  leBson  have 
a  reality  and  purpose  for  the  child  which  nothing  else 
can  give  it. 

Foreign  languages  are  beat  learnt  by  thus  directly 
associating  words  with  things,  and  by  using  the  mother 
tongue  as  a  model  and  a  means  of  transition. 

In  the  higher  classea  reading  can  be  used  to  extend 
the  information  already  gained  about  particular  objects 
and  processes.  But  this  does  not  mean  that  reading, 
as  a  form  of  elocution  and  a  means  of  culture,  should 
be  cultivated  through  such  subject  matter.  These  must 
be  obtained  through  the  beat  literature,  which  ought  to 
be  made  to  stimulate,  nourish,  and  form,  the  literary 
tastes. 

The  verba!  accounts  of  lessons  which  are  produced  in 
the  way  suggested  above,  might  very  well  be  given  as 
composition  lessons,  either  reproductively  through 
memory  or  dictation,  or  constructively,  from  a  more  or  less 
full  outline  sketch.  If  these  are  preserved  in  special 
exercise  books,  they  will  form  a  aelf-made  text-book — 
the  very  best  of  text-books  for  the  beginner. 

Arithmetic  can  be  veiy  usefully  associated  with  t 
object  lessons.  If  the  t-eacher  pets  some  accurate 
information  as  to  the  number  of  slates  to  a  square  yard 
of  roofing,  the  number  of  bricks  to  a  stjuare  yard  of 
wall,  the  cost  of  materials,  and  the  like,  a  great  many 
exercises  in  arithmetic  conld  be  devised.  There  is 
every  reason  for  thus  making  arithmetic  the  channel 
of  a  great  deal  of  correct  information.  The  higher 
branches  of  mathematics,  such  as  mensuration,  geometry. 
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aiid  trigonoraetry,  can  be  developed  in  connection  witj 
the  meosurementB  of  a  house  and  its  6i 

6.  Grammar. — -This  must  come  after  reading  ani 
writing  are  somewhat  advanced,  inasmuch  as  it  has  1 
do  with  the  science  and  art  of  verbal  forms.  Dealii 
with  grammar  in  connection  with  its  concrete  basia- 
experiences  and  thoughts,  the  expressions  for  which  i 
systematically  and  technically  expounds,  and  regnlate 
according  to  established  usage — the  educator  can  ^V^ 
grammar  lessons  implicitly  by  careful  blackboai 
arrangements  of  subject  and  predicate,  etc.  These  ] 
can  afterwards  explicitly  expound  from  the  grammatiol 
point  of  view.  Such  a  method  has  the  very  ] 
advantage  of  demonstrating  and  emphasing  the  relafcicq 
between  the  symbol  and  the  thing  signified,  whilst,  i 
the  same  time,  it  lends  itself  most  helpfully  to  ( 
tinguishing  between  the  study  of  words  and  the  etara 
of  the  things  which  they  stand  for. 

7.  History. — Old   houses,   and  old   pictnres  of  < 
buildings,  people,  and  costumes,  will  serve  as  points  0 
departure  for  history  lessons.     All  survivals  of  formca 
times    invite    comparison   with   theii'    modem 
Old-fashioned   customs   and  observances   both    stimi^ 
late  and  partly  satisfy  the  curiosity  of  the  intelligi 
observer. 

The  government  of  the  home,  as  compai'ed  with  t 
of  the  school,  and  any  form  of  scholars'  club  0 
will  introduce  the  elements  of  constitutional  history 
The  study  of  the  forms  of  local  government  should  1 
the  transition  step  to  the  wider  field  of  national  politic 
institutions.     The  study  of  forms  of  government  whi 
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affect  large  areas  will  lead  to  a  fuller  treatment  of 
jwlitical  geography. 

Of  course  all  this  must,  in  the  early  stages,  be  of  a 
very  concrete  character — that  ia,  it  must  consist  chiefly 
of  ayatematic  descriptions  of  facts,  and  not  attempts  to 
explain  the  principles  or  philosophical  truths  of  history, 

8.  Morals. — The  hfioie  life  presents  the  beat  possible 
opportunity  for  conveying  definite  ideas  abont  affec- 
tion, self-sacrifice,  considerateness,  kindnesfl,  generosity, 
jnstice,  rights,  and  dnties.  At  first  the  teaching  should 
be  of  a  concrete  kind,  and  only  in  the  higher  classes 
ought  there  to  be  any  attempt  to  begin  to  form  any- 
thing like  systeKiatic  abstract  ideas  about  such  matters 
— in  other  words,  to  teach  ethics. 

It  must  be  remembered  that  it  is  only  the  beginnings 
of  knowledfre  which  are  to  be  thus  derived  from  a,  central 
topic.  It  is  as  the  natural,  and  therefore  the  most 
helpful  and  fruitful,  starting  point  in  the  beginnings  of 
knowledge  that  the  greatest  good  can  be  obtained  in 
this  way.  It  is  absolutely  essential  that  the  pupil 
should,  as  soon  as  he  is  able,  take  interest  in,  and  learn 
about,  facts  more  and  more  remote  from  the  home. 
The  development  of  one  subject  from  another  must  be 
ehiborated  as  much  as  possible. 

It  must  be  admitted  that  the  considerations  involved 
in  the  drawing  up  of  such  plans  for  educational  develop- 
ment are  of  the  greatest  possible  practical  importance, 
and  that  all  the  resources  of  a  sound  science  of  educa- 
tion— together  with  a  mastery  of,  and  power  in  apply- 
ing, its  principles,  by  a  capable  expert — are  needed  for 
the  satisfactory  solution  of  such  fundamental  issues, 
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Whatever  ia  achieved  in  this  direction — and  mn(A-| 
has  already  been  done,  and  still  more  made  possible,  1 
the  great  thinkers  and  writers  on  education — will  pun 
the  art  of  education  on  a  scientific  basis,  and  secure  tho^ 
greatest  and  the  best  practical  results. 

Some  General  Semarka- — The  principles  just  discuss 
are  recognised  in  the   following  quotations   from  i 
opinions    of    practical    teachers.      The    principles 
collectivism   and  individualism   are   involved  in  thee 
words  of  Dr.  Abbott :     "  In  a  school  it  ii 
a  class-teacher  to  consult  the  interests  of  the  greater 
number,   slightly   sacrificing  the  very  dull,   and  i 
more  the  very  clever,  for  the  sake  of  the  commonplao* 
majority,   and   endeavouring    to   compensate   the   twO'4 
extremes  by  a  little  extra  attention  out  of  class," 

Mr.  Landon  says:  "In  order  that  the  instmctiottJ 
given  to  a  class  may  be  so  suited  to  every  member  of'  I 
it  that  no  one  is  unduly  pressed,  and  no  one  neglected,  ' 
the  level  of  attainment  and  of  intellectual  power  must  J 
be  fairly  uniform  throughout."  (The  Principles  i 
Practice  of  Teaching.)  Comenius  advises,  "  that  th 
pupils  only  be  admitted  into  the  same  class  who  are  c 
equal  advancement,  and  that  they  be  admitted  at  t 
same  time  "  (Laurie), 

Dr.  Fitch  points  out  the  dangers  of  too  early  applies 
tion  of  the  principle  of  individualism  in  the  following^ 
paaaages :     "  Do  you  not,  in  looking  back  on  your  o 
mental  life,  feel  tliankful  that  you  were  forced  to  let 
things   for   which   you   had   no   special   appetite, 
which  a  scientific  analyst  of  your  yet  unformed  ehara 
and  tastes  might  have  declared  to  be  nnsuited  to  ja 


The  Eev.  M.  G.  Glazebrook,  writing  of  specialisation, 
remarks :  "  Wlien  a,  boy  of  moderate  ability  reaches  the 
age  of  sixteen  it  is  generaUy  clear  that  he  has  a  pre- 
ference for  some  one  subject  ....  A  little  more  than 
half  of  the  school  hours  should  be  devoted  to  the 
special  subject,  but  the  rest  should  be  strictly  reserved 
for  supplementary  studies.  These  latter  should  be  so 
planned  as  to  train  different  faculties  without  the  dis- 
traction caused  by  multiplicity  of  subjects  "  (Thirteen 
Essays  on  Education). 

Speaking  of  the  advantages  of  forming  good  habits 
in  children,  Locke  says :  "  By  this  method  we  shall 
see  whether  what  is  required  of  him  be  adapted  to  his 
■capacity,  any  way  suited  to  the  child's  natural  genius 
and  constitution  :  for  that  too  must  be  considered  in  a 
right  education." 

In  condensing  Pestalozzi's  ideas  into  educational 
maxims,  Morf  gives  this  as  one  of  them :  "  The  indi- 
viduality of  a  child  is  sacred."  Comenius  has  the 
following  practical  rules,  which  are  clearly  based  on 
collectivism:  "Let  there  be  only  one  teacher  for  a 
school,  or  at  least  for  a  class.  In  one  subject,  let  there 
be  but  one  author  (i.e.,  let  "all  be  taught  from  the 
same  books  ").  Let  one  and  the  same  labour  be  ex- 
pended on  the  whole  of  the  pupils  present  {i.e.,  let  "  all 
the  scholars  ....  do  the  same  thing  at  the  same 
time ").  Let  all  disciplines  and  tongues  be  taught 
according  to  one  and  the  same  method  "  (Laurie), 

The  principle  of  proportion  is  set  forth  by  Mr. 
Landon  thus :  "  The  teacher  must  work  with  the  pupil, 
not  for  him.     Take  his  hand,  beguile  the  tediousncsa 
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of   the   way,  allow  proper   rest,  and  do  not  hurry  i 
overstrain  him ;  but  see  that  he  walks,  do  not  c 
liim."     Nicole  (15th  century)  one  of  the  Port-Royalis 
writes :  "  The  greatest  minds  have  but  a  limited  raogi 
of  intelligence.     In  all  of  them  there  are  regions  ( 
twilight  and  shadow  ;  but  the  intelligence  of  the  child 
is   almost  wholly  pervaded   by   shadows ;  he   catchen 
glimpses   of    but    few   rays   of  light.     So   everythir 
depends  on  managing  these  rays,  on  increasing  thei 
and  on  exposing  to   them  whatever  we  wish  to  hav( 
the  child  comprehend  "  (Compayre). 

Comenius  suggests  the  principle  of  proportion  in  thai 
following  maxim :  "  Nature  preserves,  between  roob.l 
and  branches,  a  true  proportion  in  respect  of  quantity.l 
and  quality "  (Laurie).  And  Quintilian  shrewdly  I 
remarks  ;  "  We  can  scarcely  believe  how  progress  inl 
reading  is  retarded  by  attempting  to  go  too  fast." 

That  we  ought  not  to  press  the  principle  of  analysiad 
and  synthesis  too  far  is  implied  by  Canon  Daniel  when  I 
he  says  :  "  There  are  many  facts  which  admit  of  no  I 
explanation ;  there  are  others  which,  if  taught  to.« 
children  at  all,  must  be  received  by  them,  at  first,  oa  | 
authority."  Of  the  need  for  alternation  of  work  and  J 
play,  the  same  writer  remarks:  ""We  are  too  apt  to  I 
look  upon  recreation  as  a  mere  concession  to  the  weak-¥ 
ness  of  children.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  it  is  as  much  al 
part  of  education  as  school  work  is  ....  If  work  and  ] 
play  be  well  proportioned,  each  will  be  a  recreation  toJ 
the  other,"  And  the  limits  of  the  principle  of  nourish-L 
meat  are  indicated  by  him  in  tliese  words :  "  Teaclieta  J 
will  do  well  to  remember  that  it  is  expedient  foi 
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children  to  leave  oil"  a  mental,  as  a  bodily  meal,  with 
an  appetite,  and  that  in  this,  as  in  many  other  matters, 
'  the  half  ia  more  than  the  whole.' " 

Plato  has  expressed  the  influence  of  the  environment 
in  these  words :  "  Let  our  artists  be  rather  those  who 
are  gifted  to  discern  the  true  nature  of  the  beautiful 
and  graceful ;  then  will  our  youth  dwell  in  a  land  of 
health,  amid  fair  sights  and  sounds,  and  receive  the 
good  in  everything ;  and  beauty,  the  effluence  o£  fair 
works,  shall  tiow  into  the  eye  and  ear,  like  a  health- 
giving  breeze  from  a  purer  region,  and  insensibly  draw 
the  soul  from  earliest  years  into  likeness  and  sympathy 
with  the  beauty  of  reason." 

We  should  again  remind  ourselves  that  the  foregoing 
discussions  are  but  outlines  of  the  matters  with  which 
they  deal  Our  aim  has  been  rather  to  indicate  the 
science  and  its  most  important  constituent  units  than 
to  attempt  even  a  fairly  full  treatment  of  any  one  item. 
The  relations  of  education  to  ethics,  logic,  and  physiology 
have  been  deliberately  excluded,  except  in  so  far  as  inci- 
dental references  were  demanded  by  the  topic  in  hand. 

It  must  be  remembered  that  education  is  the  science, 
and  teaching  the  art.  One  may  be  a  good  teacher  and 
a  poor  educationist,  or  a  good  educationist  and  a  poor 
teacher.  He  who  would  have  true  excellence  in  either 
must  be  sound  in  both. 

Education,  like  all  other  sciences,  is  progressive. 
We  are  constantly  obtaining  more  profound,  extensive, 
and  accurate  knowledge  about  human  beings  in  par- 
ticular, and  also  about  things  in  general.  There  is, 
therefore,  always  the  occasion  and  need  for  investigat- 
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ing  the  educational  significance  of  new  ideas.  This 
must  ever  be  so,  for  the  activities  of  the  universe  are 
constantly  producing  fresh  modifications  of  the  total 
complex.  Science  knows  nothing  of  finality,  except 
as  annihilation,  and  it  knows  nothing  of  annihilation. 
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VARIED   OCCUPATIONS. 

THEIR  PRINCIPLES  AND  PURPOSES. 

By  H.  HoLMAN,  M.A.,  Formerly  Professor  ot  Educatioa 
and  Master  of  Method  at  the  University 

College  of  Wales,  Aberystwyth, 

Paper,  sewed,  is. 

"  This  is  a  very  thorough  Utile  book  ,  .  .  meant  lo  assist  ti 
It  all  a  polemical  pamphlet  aimed  at  opponents." — 

Saturday  RtvUui. 

"The  educational  principles  enunciated  are  those  gene  mlly  accepted  1 
by  our  great  educational  thinkers,  and  by  the  most  successful  practical  M 
exponents,  and  as  placing  the  new  departure  of  Whitehall  on  '  right  ■ 
linea,'  cannot  but  meet  with  our  wana  approvul.  We  advise  teachemJ 
to  get  and  read  this  book,  for  there  is  much  that  is  valuable  ■ 
e  within  its  pages." — Schoelmaster. 

"All  teachers,  those  who  know  little  and  those  who  know  tnoc 
will  lind  great  assistance  from  this  Ixiok." — Girls'  Mislrtss. 

"  This  little  book  is  admirable  from  every  point  of  view 
have  seen  no  better  introduction  to  the  subject." — Educatimai  Timi 

"  The  book  contains  practically  all   that  need  be  said  upon  I 
subject.     It   is   written   in   n   most   interesting  and  highly   practical^ 
er.  and  we  advise  our  readers,  one  and  all,  to  obtain  a  copy."— 
7hi  Fraclical  TtacMer. 
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Lessons  in  the  New  Geography. 

By  Prof.  5.  Trottkr,  M.D.     Crown  8vo,  3s.  6d. 
"  EmphBlirally  a  leacher'a  book.     The  teachei  who  maiileis  ila  pages 
will  have  obtained  a  grasp  of  Ihe  subject  he  probably  never  had  berore." — 

"One  of  the  most  agreeable  books  we  have  ever  rend.  We  would 
strongly  impress  on  teachers  its  peculiar  atlraclioDS.  and  advise  Ibem  to 
procure  a  copy  witboiit  delay,  promising  for  many  of  them  a  reveladoo 
which  cannot  but  raise  their  interest  end  stimulate  their  study.'  — 

BdiualiaHal  Stvirw. 

Physical  Laboratory  Manual. 

By  H.  N.  Chutb,  M.S.     Crown  gvo,  3s.  6d. 

"This  book  almost  exactly  covers  the  Science  and  Art  Departmental 
scheme.  We  have  for  our  own  purposes  gone  carefully  through  it  and  the 
lesull  is  that  we  think  our  fellow-Ieactiers  of  the  subject  will  be  well  advised 
10  get  a  copy  of  the  work.  They  will  probably  be  saved  from  the  danger 
of  allempting  too  much  at  the  beginning.'* — Schoalmaslfr, 

"  A  really  good  book.  It  is  spleniJidly  arranged,  well  graduated,  and 
full  of  shrewd  hints;  Ihe  figures  are  just  what  are  required,  and  pit&lls 
are  carefully  pointed  out  and  avoided.  It  is  a  genuine  pleasure  lo  be  able 
to  recommend  this  as  the  best  book  on  elementary  practical  physics  we 
know." — Journal  of  Education, 

Practical  Methods  in  Microscopy. 

By  C.  H.  Clark.     Crown  8vo,  6s. 

"A  valuable  book  on  an  exceedingly  useful  instrument.  One  which  we 
do  not  hesitate  to  recommend  lo  ihosewhousetbe  microscope  as  a  working 
tool  for  inve5tigaiion."~7'«Aji( CO/  World. 

"  A  work  such  as  should  be  iti  the  hand  of  every  one  who  purchases  it 
uiieroseope  for  serious  study.  We  know  of  no  volume  so  suitable  for  the 
self-taught  studcnl  as  the  one  before  us." — Knowledge. 

"  An  extremely  useful  and  well-arranged  handbook  for  the  beginner  in 
microscopy.     Particularly  a  boon  to  the  amateur." — Naturt. 
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